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Foreword 


This is a book for those who are seeking to understand adolescents, 
written for students, teachers, and parents, for young people who are 
still in the adolescent period of growth, and for older persons who 
wish to inquire into the bearing of their own adolescence on their 
lives as adults. 

I have endeavored to merge into one continuous account the con- 
tributions from two sometimes overlapping and sometimes quite 
distinct approaches to psychology. One approach, as applied to 
adolescence, has centered on norms of development, the architecture 
of growth, description of behavior, and measurement of traits and 
abilities, emphasizing mainly what is overt and objective. Another 
approach has dealt with the subjective aspect, the "inner life," and the 
dimensions of the self, inquiring into the nature of the adolescent's 
personal experience of his own existence. , 

In preparing this book I have drawn most heavily on «om litera- 
ture in developmental psychology. I have also drawn upon the work of 
persons in other branches of psychology who have contributed in 
recent years to the strong upsurge of interest in the self. These include 
many in the family of academic psychology and many others in the 
fields of psychotherapy and psychoanalysis. The book has also been 
influenced by some of the writings in the field of existential philosophy 
that have considered the possibilities and predicaments confronting 
all human beings, including those of adolescent age. 

I have received help from many other sources. For several years I 
have taught courses in adolescent psychology, and I have also had the 
privilege of working with adolescents of high school age who have 
been interested in studying psychology as applied to themselves. Each 
year several hundred persons, through written and oral statements, 
have helped me to evolve and to evaluate some of the themes that 
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recur in varying contexts throughout the book. One of these is that 
a person who seeks to understand the adolescent will probably gain 
most if in the process he seeks also to understand himself. Each 
person has within himself a laboratory in which he can, to some 
degree, test for himself the meaning and implication of what has been 
found in the study of others. For persons who are still adolescents, 
each detail of adolescent psychology has or might have an element of 
self-reference. But much of what is said about the adolescent also has, 
or might have, a high degree of personal relevance for an older person 
as he continues to deal with issues in his own life that he faced, or 
managed to evade, during his adolescent years. In my work with 
adolescents, students of adolescence, and with parents and teachers, 
there has been a warm response to the concept that understanding of 
self and understanding of others are closely intertwined. 

In its organization, much of this book follows the usual pattern, with 
chapters devoted to various aspects of physical, motor, intellectual, 
social, and emotional development, but it includes several departures 
from the original outline I prepared some years ago. Early in the book 
I have included a brief chapter dealing with the concept of the self, 
partly to set forth some ideas that will recur in later chapters and 
partly to introduce this concept to students who have not previously 
become familiar with it. 

In the discussion of mental growth I have included a separate 
chapter on adolescent day dreams, fantasies, and dreams. The emo- 
tional life of the adolescent is considered in several chapters and 
subsections of chapters, including sections dealing with the roles of 
love, hostility, and anxiety in influencing the attitudes that are 
involved in the interplay between acceptance of self and others. In a 
section on the meaning of emotional maturity I develop the concept of 
compassion and the idea that the emotionally mature adolescent is 
not one who simply has learned to be prudent in controlling his 
emotions but one who has the freedom to draw upon his emotional 
capacities. 

In dealing with emotional and social development, I have touched 
upon some of the dilemmas that face the adolescent in the society in 
which he lives and within himself as he seeks to find a healthy balance 
between conformity and self-direction, between the need to live his life 


according to external standards of adjustment and the need to acquire 
convictions and commitments of his own. 
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In dealing with this theme, and in the discussion of moral develop- 
ment and the meaning of religion in the life of the adolescent, I have 
taken the position that to understand the adolescent, to guide him, 
and to appreciate the nature of his personal experience, it is necessary 
to face questions of meaning and value that are not solved simply by 
making an inventory of facts concerning what is the norm. 

A final chapter discusses personality development and self-fulfill- 
ment. In this I have summarized some of the main currents in the 
life of the adolescent, the problems he faces, and the resources on 
Which he can draw in acquiring realistic attitudes of self-acceptance 
that will help him to face the future in a healthy way. 

I cannot adequately acknowledge my debt to the large number of 
individuals who have aided me in writing the book. As mentioned 
above, I have for several years received a steady stream of comments, 
criticisms, and encouragement from my students. I am grateful also 
for the help I have received from adolescents of high school age, 
including the students in many schools where I have worked, and my 
own son and daughter and their friends. The knowledge I gained from 
them is not limited by what they have held out to me, but by the 
limits of my own capacity to absorb and to make articulate what they 
have revealed. 

I am grateful to Miss Phoebe Overstreet for preparing the chapter 
on vocational development and to Professor Donald E. Super for the 
Counsel he gave in the planning and in the preparation of the chapter. 

I am grateful to my wife for constant encouragement and help. 

I am indebted to several persons who helped me to prepare the 
manuscript, and to others who critically examined parts or all of it. 
Mrs. Eleanor Singer gave me the benefit of her zeal and skill as an 
editor. Professor Millie Almy helped me by reading and commenting 
on the manuscript as a whole, and I repeatedly have drawn upon her 
knowledge, insight, and good will. I am grateful to Miss Andrea 
Eomme and Mrs. Adrienne Stark for typing the manuscript, and I am 
especially grateful to Mrs. Stark for putting the final touches on the 
bibliography. 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD 
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The 

PSYCHOLOGY 
of 

ADOLESCENCE 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Place of Adolescence 
in the Life Span 


There is a proverb: “If youth but knew, if old age but could." It has 
also been said that youth is so wonderful it is a shame to waste it on 
young people. Although these statements sound like an old person's 
lament over the inroads of age they express a truth, but only the part 
of a truth, concerning the adolescent period of life. It is true that 
youth is a time of great possibility; but for many it is also a time of 
trial. And it is an error to assume that youth is the only time of life 
that is full of promise. 

When seen from the perspective of the life span adolescence appears 
as the time when the surge of life reaches its highest peak. The adoles- 
cent's life is, or might be, full of opportunity to enter into new ex- 
periences, to explore new relationships, to feel new resources of inner 
strength and ability. The adolescent has, or might have, more freedom 
to explore than when, as a child, he was bound close to home. The 
older adolescent usually also has more freedom to venture than he will 
have at a later age when he must carry the responsibility of holding 
a job and supporting a family. Adolescence is also for many a stage 
of life when youthful dreams of love and power have not been dis- 
turbed by the realities of life. In many ways, the adolescent lives in a 
lush season between the springtime and the summer of life. One might 
ask—as many do at a later time of life: Why doesn't he make 
the most of it? 

Adolescence is not only a time of great possibility but it is also a 
time when most young people must pay a price for the privilege of 
growing up. The young person's freedom to reach out, to use his 
faculties, and to enjoy life is curtailed both from without and from 
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within. There are many restraints that keep him from realizing 
himself. 

The outer restraints—the rules he must follow, the conditions he 
must conform to, are obvious, and they are strong. 

The limits that are imposed from within are not so visible but in 
many respects they are even stronger. As an adolescent who faces 
new vistas he cannot wrench himself free of old habits of doing, 
thinking, and feeling. The freedom to enjoy what life offers is not 
just handed to him. He must struggle to win it. As time passes he 
must struggle to maintain it. 

An outsider might easily get the impression that a teen-ager leads 
an especially carefree life. Some persons speak of adolescents—and 
notably the present generation of adolescents—as being rather irre- 
sponsible. But this impression is erroneous. During adolescence, as is 
true at any chapter of life from childhood until life's end, a person 
faces many issues concerning himself: what he is; what he expects of 
himself; what he thinks others expect of him; what is open to him 
and what is closed; how much he dare venture into the new and the 
untried and how much he should be bound by the old. He cannot 
accept what the adolescent period of life offers as though there were 
no strings attached to it. Even if all has previously gone well in his 
development the adolescent phase of life, like any phase of life that 
opens up new regions of experience, is in many respects like a strange 
country that must be explored before the treasures it holds can be 
found and enjoyed. 

At adolescence, as at every stage along life's way, a person is, in a 
true sense, a pioneer. Adolescence is a time of great promise but much 
of the promised land is a wilderness that is untried, uncharted, and 
unknown. It is necessary for the young person to find a path, to build 
a road, to establish, as it were, a settlement of his own, before he can 
be at home in the promised land. No matter how much help his elders 
may try to give him they cannot fully open the way or prepare a place 
for him. The adolescent's task is not simply one of dealing with the 
external environment and other individuals but one of seeking to 
discover himself, his reaches and his limits, and his role in the world 
in which he lives. 

It is this striving to be and to become—to delve into the meaning of 
existence, as far as it can be found—that constitutes the living of a 
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life. It is not, of course, the adolescent alone who is so occupied. But 
the adolescent is deeply involved in the search through which each 
human being, in each new generation, almost from the day of his 
birth, has sought to realize himself and to discover who he is, what 
he is, and what he might become. 


WHY STUDY THE ADOLESCENT? 


We might study adolescent development because of a scholarly in- 
terest in the subject. We might also have a practical interest in study- 
ing adolescents so that we might be wiser in dealing with them. Yet 
another motive in studying adolescence may be a desire to learn some- 
thing about oneself. Such a desire is quite understandable if the stu- 
dent himself is still of adolescent age. But it is also a sound motive 
for an older person. Anything that gives a person a better understand- 
ing of his past can give him a better understanding of the kind of 
person he now is. Besides, there is a great deal of the adolescent left 
in all of us, no matter how old we are. 

The older person who studies the adolescent as a fellow human 
being is likely to discover that he has within himself a laboratory that 
he can use to gain a deeper insight into issues facing the person of 
adolescent age—issues that once he had to face, and perhaps still 
faces. Moreover, if the reader believes that his approach to life during 
his own adolescence could have been more spontaneous he might gain 
much from a re-examination of adolescence. It is possible that he 
lived under unduly rigid controls of his own making and that these 
still govern his life to some degree. It is possible that he had ideas 
about himself and inner conflicts which, as he now sees it, kept him 
then from living life to the full but which also—although in different 
Or disguised ways—are a burden upon his life today. 

Although the main emphasis in this book will be upon adolescent 
behavior and development as such it will be necessary, for two rea- 
sons, to look at the adolescent's experience as it affects and is affected 
by his relationships with others, including older persons. One reason 
is that there are many things about the adolescent that can be under- 
Stood only by taking account of the interplay between him and his 
parents, teachers, and other older persons in his environment. The 
Second reason is that any effort a person makes to understand the 
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conduct of human beings at any age or stage of development is likely 
to be successful only if he combines his efforts to understand others 
with a desire to grow in understanding of himself. 


THE ADOLESCENT PERIOD 


The term “adolescence” is used in this book to denote a period during 
which the growing person makes the transition from childhood to 
adulthood. While it is not linked to any precise span of years adoles- 
cence may be viewed as beginning roughly when young people begin 
to show signs of puberty and continuing until most of them not 
only are sexually mature but have also reached their maximum growth 
in height and have approximately reached their full mental growth as 
measured by intelligence tests. The period as covered in this book 
includes roughly the years from about the age of twelve to the early 
twenties. 

The main goals we expect the young person to achieve during the 
adolescent period of development are rather easy to see but it will be 
worth while to look at them briefly. Later sections of this book will 
discuss them in more detail. In looking at them we might also get a 
clearer perspective on what society demands of the adolescent. The 
goals of adolescent development are determined in part by the young 
person's own growth potentials, but they are determined also by de- 
mands placed upon him by the culture in which he lives. The concept 
of the goals of adolescent development is partly a developmental con- 
cept and partly a cultural concept. 


Physical Maturity 


One of the clearest outcomes of growth in adolescence is physical 
maturity. The young person reaches—or almost reaches—his full 
height. We say "almost" for there are some rare young people who 
keep getting taller after the time we usually think of as adolescence. 
An even more important outcome is that the young person during 
adolescence becomes sexually “mature” in the sense of being able to 
beget children. Here again, as we will see later, there are large differ- 
ences among individual young people: some become sexually mature 
rather early in their teens (or even before) while other able-bodied 
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persons do not seem to acquire the capacity to reproduce until their 
late teens or perhaps even their early twenties. 


Progress Toward Mental Maturity 


Another goal of adolescent development is to achieve or almost 
achieve full growth of the mental capacities that are measured by the 
typical intelligence test. We say "almost achieve" because, as we 
will see later, there are persons who continue to "erow" mentally into 
their twenties and beyond. Some grow not only in knowledge and 
understanding but also in intellectual power after they have reached 
an age at which we usually consider adolescence to be over. 
Connected with the growth of the adolescent's mental powers, as 
with his physical growth, there is likewise an "inner" or subjective 
developmental goal. If all goes well, the young person will acquire a 
more or less realistic conception of his mental abilities. By the time 
he has passed through the period of adolescence he has had countless 
opportunities (extending back into early childhood) to discover some 
of the reaches and some of the limits of his intellectual abilities. His 
work at school, the grade or special group in which he is placed, and 
the success and oftentimes bitter failure he has experienced have re- 
minded him again and again that he is bright or average or dull, that 
he is rather good or rather poor in this or that academic subject, and 
that he is better or worse in some intellectual operations than in 
others. He has had many experiences that might help him to judge 
his intellectual abilities as others judge them. These experiences may 
not all be especially helpful, for he may have fine abilities that do not 
happen to be valued by the particular teachers he has or the particular 


School he attends. 


Progress Toward Emotional Maturity 


Another goal in adolescent development is to make some progress 
toward achieving what might be called emotional maturity. Again, we 
must speak of “progress toward" because even the adolescent who 
has come as far as a young person can in realizing his emotional 
capacities through experiences of love, joy, anger, fear, grief, tender- 
ness—or any and all other emotional stirrings—will still have a long 
way to go before he is emotionally mature. The process of maturing 
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emotionally is not completed during adolescence. It continues until 
life's end. 

There is one aspect of becoming emotionally mature that is tied 
psychologically to an aspect of physical maturity. If all goes well in a 
young person's development he will become capable of emotional 
intimacy with a member of the opposite sex just as, physically, he 
becomes capable of sexual intimacy. In the mature adult the capacity 
for psychological intimacy and the capacity for physical intimacy are 
closely linked. 


Progress Toward Vocational Responsibility 


Another task the adolescent faces is to decide what he is going to be 
or do as an adult. By the end of the adolescent period, nearly all 
boys and most girls are expected to have made or to be in the process 
of making some decision with respect to the kind of work they will 
enter or prepare for. It is also commonly expected that the adolescent 
as he enters adulthood will be ready to carry some responsibility as a 
citizen. 


Increasing Self-Direction 


There are other goals that are a little less specific. If all goes well the 
young person during adolescence will become increasingly capable of 
self-direction. He will become more and more able to draw upon his 
own resources, to make decisions on his own, and to think for himself 
and to feel for himself. 

In the education of the adolescent at home and at school and in 
the religious training he receives it is usually hoped that as he nears 
adulthood he will acquire beliefs of his own and some convictions as 
to what is good and of value in life. Actually, of course, as we shall 
note more particularly in later chapters, there are many young per- 
sons who do not seem to acquire strong convictions or the freedom 
to be governed by their own convictions. 

It is also expected that the adolescent will achieve or might begin 
to achieve a somewhat more mature view of his role in life. Another 
way of saying this is that the young person, if all goes well, moves 
toward achieving what we might call a philosophy of life, including 
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a clearer notion than he had as a child concerning who and what and 
why he is. 

This matter of achieving or at least making some progress toward 
achieving a philosophy of life is rather complicated. There is good 
reason to believe that by the time a youngster is halfway through high 
school and certainly by the time he has finished high school he has 
considerable capacity for knowing himself, for being aware of himself 
as a person, for perceiving his role, his place, his limitations, his hopes, 
and his possibilities. Many young people do not seem to realize this 
capacity. One theme that will be developed in this book is that young 
people have more capacity for facing themselves, for knowing them- 
selves, and for accepting themselves in a realistic and healthy manner 
than we have generally assumed in the kind of training we give them 
at home and at school. 


Increased Capacity for Tolerating Aloneness 


One aspect of living that oftentimes goes with this increased capacity 
for responsibility for oneself is a feeling of being alone. Many young 
people as they move into the later years of adolescence become in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that there are decisions in life and aspects 
of life's struggle that a person must face alone even if he has many 
well-wishers and friends. As the young person becomes clearer in his 
own mind concerning his interests, duties, and beliefs he is likely also 
to become more aware of how he differs from others. With this there 
may go a feeling of isolation from others, not because others are 
pulling away but because the fullness of human existence probably 
cannot be achieved without some degree of aloneness. But here we 
have another paradox. The more richly a young person lives the 
lonelier, in a sense, he becomes, but as he becomes more able to ap- 
preciate the moods and feelings of others he also becomes more able 
to have meaningful relationships with them. 


ADOLESCENCE AS A TIME OF DECISION 


Adolescence is a time when great numbers of young people make 
choices that will have an important bearing on the rest of their lives. 
Many young people have to make decisions for the future before they 
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have had much experience on which to build such decisions or to 
know what they might mean. Adolescence is not, however, unique in 
this respect. At all stages of life from childhood into old age people 
have opportunities to venture, to take risks, and to make choices 
without having the background of experience to predict what the out- 
come will be. However, as a person moves from childhood into adoles- 
cence and from young adulthood into middle age it becomes more 
difficult for him to change a decision, to reverse himself, and alter 
the course of his life. In many areas of life there is less freedom to 
make a new start. 

Actually, individuals probably have more freedom for changing the 
pattern of their lives as they grow older than they avail themselves 
of. But the fact remains that it becomes harder for a person as he 
becomes older to change his mind after he has made a choice. De- 
cisions become a little more important. Choices become a little more 
binding. 


The Educational Choice 


There are many such choices. For example, the young person de- 
cides, or allows others to decide, whether he will finish high school 
or drop out. If he drops out—as many adolescents do—it is hard to 
pick up again or to undo the decision that was made. Many who drop 
out regret that they did so, even though, in some instances, life at 
school was so thorny and crowned with failure that there was little 
else they could do. 

Another decision tied to schooling is whether or not the adolescent 
will prepare for college or for some kind of formal training after he 
finishes high school. Many find it difficult, once they have been out 
of school for some time, to renew their formal education. 


The Vocational Choice 


Another decision that may have a lasting effect on the course of the 
adolescent's life pertains to his vocation. Many young people in their 
teens decide or take steps that will determine what kind of work they 
will be fitted for. They prepare for certain jobs or by default fail to 
prepare for other kinds of work. Once such steps have been taken 
they have, as they see it, a more limited range of vocational choice. 
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The Choice Regarding Marriage 


Records show that some groups of young people are marrying earlier, 
on the average, than was true some generations ago. The choice to 
marry or not to marry at a certain time is in itself fateful and the 
decision whom to marry obviously is also important. It is possible, of 
course, after the choice of marriage has been made, to undo it by 
divorce. But there are some who do not have that possibility open to 
them, and even when the possibility is chosen, it is often a painful 
choice. 


living for the Present and Planning for the Future 


The choices that have been mentioned above all involve a practical 
or external commitment, such as staying in school or leaving, taking a 
certain job, getting engaged, or postponing the idea of marriage. But 
these steps taken by the adolescent, and other choices that influence 
the course of his life, also involve internal commitments in the form 
of goals, ideals, and values, which may either be clearly worked out 
Or be rather vague. Some adolescents choose on the basis of well- 
laid plans while others simply muddle along. 

The young person's goals and values come into play when, without 
pressures from the outside, he decides to take a certain kind of job 
and gives up the thought of preparing for some other line of work, or 
decides to continue in school in order to prepare for a job in one of 
the professions even though it means giving up certain advantages, 
Such as working for pay, dating, or buying a secondhand car. One 
young person may decide that he will go all out for the satisfactions 
of the moment, so to speak, get the first job that comes along, earn 
as much money and spend as much money as he can, "have a good 
time." One person plans the present with an eye to the future, the 
Other works on the theory of getting as much pleasure from life as 
possible in the immediate present. Such decisions are, of course, not 
always consciously reasoned out, and it is not here implied that one of 
these courses of action is good and the other bad. Yet these considera- 
tions emphasize the fact that something at least approaching the begin- 
nings of a philosophy of life or the absence of it may have a decisive 
bearing on what the adolescent seeks or surrenders by default. 
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AREAS OF SPECIAL DISLOCATION AND STRESS 


Apart from the ordinary stresses that go with the process of growing 
up, adolescents in our society face areas of special stress. There are 
two areas especially in which the process of development is out of 
gear, so to speak, with conditions in the culture. 


Economic Unemployment 


One aspect of the young person's growing ability to be responsible 
for himself in his striving for independence is a desire to be on his 
own financially, in whole or in part. Many young people even before 
they reach their teens, and more and more of them during the teen 
years, would like to earn money and enjoy the freedom of spending 
or saving it according to their own wishes. 

Many young people do succeed in earning rather respectable sums 
of money, but there are numerous restrictions that keep young persons 
from holding paid jobs, such as the legal requirement that he be a 
certain age before he can get working papers, or become an appren- 
tice. Likewise, young people who are preparing for work that requires 
many years of schooling find it difficult, even if legal restrictions do 
not stand in the way, to earn their own keep. In other words, they 
are financially dependent at an age when in most other respects they 
are striving to become independent. It is true that the work involved 
in preparing for a job is just as important as the work done in holding 
a job. But, psychologically, there is a considerable difference between 
paying one's own way and having it paid by someone else. From the 
young person's own point of view, even in periods of prosperity there 
is, in the lives of many, a rather long period of economic unemploy- 
ment and financial dependence. 


Sexual Unemployment 


Another area of discrepancy between the person's own development 
and the conditions prevailing in society lies in the sphere of sex. Many 
young people go through a relatively long period during which they 
are sexually competent and are equipped with strong sexual urges 
without being able, in a legitimate way, to make use of their sexual 
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capacities. We might call this a period of sexual unemployment—the 
person has capacities that are, so to speak, ripe and ready for being 
employed, but he has to postpone their use. There are, of course, as 
Kinsey (1948) has shown, many young people who find part-time 
employment in the sexual sphere, but this does not solve the problem. 
Apart from the social and moral issues raised by premarital sex 
activity there is a great deal of personal conflict connected with such 
activity. We will have more to say about this at a later point. 

Both of these areas of dislocation add to the stresses of adolescent 
life and to the stresses that arise in the adolescent's relationships with 
his elders. The lag between the time the young person is able to mate 
and the time it is socially and legally appropriate for him to do so is, 
as is well known, a frequent cause of parental anxiety. It also occa- 
sions a great deal of conflict and hypocrisy in connection with the up- 
bringing of boys and girls, especially since in some circles it is con- 
sidered all right for a boy to use his sexual capacities freely but not 


for a girl to do so. 


CONTENDING FORCES 


During adolescence, as in every period of life, there are many condi- 
tions that work against each other. There are conditions that push 
the young person forward and others that hold him back. The devel- 
opment of a personality is never achieved without a struggle. 


Competing Inner Tendencies 


The adolescent strives to grow up, yet, in a sense, he needs to remain 
a child. He wants to be big and yet also to have some of the security 
that goes with being little. He seeks independence, yet he wants also 
to be dependent in the sense of being able to count on some older 
persons for help and support. He strives to be free to live, to act, to 
feel, and to do, yet old habits have a strong hold over him. 

There is something radical about being an adolescent yet also 
something conservative. On the radical side we can note that the 
impulse to grow is strong. The impetus to venture into the new and 
untried is powerful, too. Likewise, the adolescent, unless he has 
suffered a damaging loss of hope, looks toward the unknown future 
With a certain amount of eagerness. But while he thus lives in antic- 
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ipation, he also dwells in the past. What he can see in the future will 
depend, in part, on what he has been in the past. 

The adolescent, if able to draw upon his resources, has a great 
capacity for flexibility, yet he is also, in many ways, a rigid person. 
He has a great capacity for spontaneity, yet there is a countertendency 
within him to calculate carefully and to conform. There are adoles- 
cents who defy their parents on some points and their teachers on 
others and yet are mortified if they do not have a haircut like others, 
or if they do not have exactly the same kind of clothes to wear. 


Conflicting Pressures in the Culture 


Apart from pressure from within there are conditions in the society 
in which he lives that complicate the adolescent's efforts to find his 
way. It is important, for example, for a young person who is realizing 
his potentialities to learn to stand on his own feet, to think for himself, 
and to make his own choices. It is important for him to become an 
individual in his own right, to be his own man. Yet there are powerful 
forces that he must contend against if he is to achieve this goal. AII 
about him there is the pressure to conform, to think as others think, to 
feel as others feel, to wear what they wear, to do what they do, to 
marry the kind of person "they" think a person such as he should 
marry, and so on. There is pressure on him to be "socially well ad- 
justed,” which often means (although it does not necessarily have to 
mean) that he is a conformist who sacrifices his own interests, even 
when they are healthy and good, in order to fall into line with the 
interests of the crowd. 

There are many other conflicting pressures in the moral sphere. 
A person is supposed to be wholeheartedly generous (at least that is 
the ideal that is taught to many adolescents) yet the young person sees 
intense and oftentimes savage competition all about him. One should 
be ambitious but one should also be modest. One should stand up for 
one's rights, yet one should also turn the other cheek. And these are 
only a few of many possible illustrations. 


Adult Confusion 


One condition in present-day society that adds to the difficulty of 
adolescents is the fact that many adults, both at home and at school, 
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are themselves confused about issues pertaining to the discipline, 
teaching, and rearing of young people. Much of their confusion stems 
from difficulty in resolving the issue between authority and freedom. 
In many schools and homes there is a conflict between the ideas of 
being strict or lenient, and between the ideas of being arbitrary or 
democratic. For some decades it has been emphasized that the good 
School is a democratic school and the good parent is a democratic 
parent. The view has grown that an authoritarian approach is bad and 
‚ an autocratic way of dealing with people is especially bad. 

There are findings supporting the idea that democratic procedures 
promote a child's development better than autocratic procedures.! But 
whatever the findings on this score may be, many adults have been 
uncertain about what it means to be democratic or permissive. Some 
seem to have assumed that they should swing from one extreme to 
another; if their upbringing was strict they should now be lenient; if 
their education was “hard,” they should be “soft”; if they were closely 
supervised and restrained as children their proper policy should be to 
allow children unlimited freedom. 

Actually, of course, to allow a child (or the adolescent about whom 
we now are concerned) unlimited freedom in the name of being demo- 
cratic is to foster chaos. No young person has within himself 
the wisdom, judgment, and ability to make good use of unlimited 
freedom even if, in theory, it were possible to provide unlimited free- 
dom. 

It would be easier in many ways if all adults with whom the young 
person deals were consistently lenient or if all the adults were rather 
authoritarian and laid down the law consistently and without excep- 
tion. Then at least the youngster might know, as far as' his relation- 
ships with adults were concerned, what he might do and not do, what 
from their point of view is right and what is wrong, and what he might 
expect of others and others might expect of him. 

Some confusion in the discipline of youngsters is, of course, bound 
to occur, even under the most settled conditions, for circumstances of 
life are such that it is not humanly possible for an adult to be con- 
sistent in everything he does. But there is reason to believe that at the 
present time there are many adolescents who have been exposed to 
more than the usual amount of confusion and inconsistency. In a study 


1 For studies and reviews of studies bearing on this issue see Baldwin, et al. (1945), 
Adorno, et al. (1950), Anderson and Anderson (1954), and Landis (1954). 
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directed by the writer a few years ago many parents told of their 
conflicts and confusion (Jersild, Woodyard, and del Solar, 1949). 
Some said, for example, they had been somewhat authoritarian at an 
earlier time, or with an older child, and now were shifting to more 
democratic ways. Such shifts, even if in theory they are in the right 
direction, are likely to involve tension both for parents and for the 
children. A parent or teacher who has been brought up according to 
one theory of child rearing cannot simply by reading a book or by 
putting his mind to it turn about and be consistent in applying another 
theory. To do so would call for more of a miracle than ordinary 
thought can bring about.? 

Although the emphasis during the past three decades or so on more 
“democratic” or “permissive” ways of dealing with children has some- 
times added to the burden carried by parents and teachers and thereby 
to the burden borne by some children, there is reason to believe that 
in the long run the shift toward more democratic and permissive pro- 
cedures will be decidedly to the good— but in the transition there are 
going to be hardships. 

There always has been friction between teachers and students and 
between the old and young. But present-day figures on delinquency 
and the evidences of “problem behavior” that we will discuss later in 
this book suggest that the friction at the present time is more severe 
than in some earlier decades or at any rate just as severe as in 
times past. 

Some of this friction, it is true, is deceptive. When older people try 
to put democratic practices into effect they give young people greater 
freedom to show their feelings openly, including rebellion. Such free- 
dom to show rebellion may make it seem that young people are wilder 
and less disciplined than were the youngsters of earlier generations 
when actually the difference is that they are more open in showing 
their attitudes. If a thorough test could be made it is likely (at least 
so the writer believes) that there is, if anything, in the total generation 
of youth today less repressed anxiety and hostility in this time of 
transition than prevailed a few generations ago. 


2 Some differences between the attitudes of a group of mothers and a group of 
grandmothers have been described by Staples and Smith (1954). Briggs and Schulz 
(1955) have reported findings that support the position that many families are in 
the process of making a transition from authoritarian to democratic attitudes. 


aa in conceptions underlying family life have also been discussed by Elder 
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THE BEARING OF CHILDHOOD ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
ON ADOLESCENCE 


There is a great carry-over of habits and attitudes, strengths and weak- 
nesses from earlier years of development into adolescence. The new 
developments that occur in adolescence must either be fitted into the 
old framework of ideas the adolescent has concerning himself, or 
his old framework must be modified. 

One area in which there is an important carry-over of earlier atti- 
tudes is the area of human relationships. The adolescent's relationships 
with persons of his own age, and his relationships with those whom he 
once looked upon as older than he but who now, in certain respects, 
are his peers (his vote, for example, counts as much as his father's), 
will be influenced by the relationships he formed before he reached 
adolescence. Even the boy's feelings about the girls whom he begins to 
date may be influenced, in ways he does not fully recognize, by the 
feelings he developed earlier in his relationships with older or younger 
sisters. Whether he combines his romantic interest in girls with an 
undercurrent attitude of trust or suspicion, friendliness or hostility, 
tenderness or a tendency to exploit will be influenced by what has gone 
into the making of his personality from early infancy. 

Anything that earlier in his development has helped the adolescent 
to be free to think, to feel, and to do, to be free to draw upon and to 
use and to enjoy the endowments he possesses will stand him in good 
stead as he faces the tasks of the adolescent years. Similarly, lacks or 
weaknesses carried over from childhood are likely to make the going 
in adolescence harder. For this reason we cannot understand the 
adolescent if we center our attention only upon him and upon the 
adolescent phase of growth. Earlier experiences that have influenced 
the young person's attitudes toward himself, his attitudes of self- 
confidence, or attitudes involving grievances or feelings of inferiority 
are especially important. Adolescence, in common with each chapter 
or phase of life, inherits what has gone before. 

In later chapters we will note some of the conditions of life that 
strengthen the young person, and also some of the conditions that 
make his life more difficult. 

We will have occasion in later chapters to view the adolescent 
against the background of his past. It is sufficient here simply to 
emphasize that the past throws its light (or darkness) upon the present 
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and sometimes casts a ray of brightness or a cloud over the future. 
The new resources for living that the adolescent can draw upon as he 
matures may be used constructively, or in ways that do not very sub- 
stantially enrich his life, depending, in part, on what life has done to 
him and what he has done with his life up to this point. He may use 
his added strength to work for his own growth, or he may use it in 
ways that help neither him nor anyone else. He may use his growing 
mental resources to beat new trails of thought, or he may use his 
mental abilities to support and confirm narrow or prejudiced ways of 
thinking that persist from earlier childhood. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The adolescent not only continues many tasks of life that he began in 
earlier years; he also leaves unfinished many tasks that are the business 
of adolescence but are carried over into adult life. There is something 
of the uncompleted work of adolescence in every adult. The big issues 
with which the adolescent strives—issues relating to his attitudes 
toward himself and others, issues pertaining to his relationship to 
authority, sex, responsibilities he should seek to carry or to shirk—are 
not completely settled just because he officially has finished the adoles- 
cent years. 

There are issues he must face as long as he lives. Even some of the 
issues that seem to have been settled—such as the choice of a voca- 
tion and even the choice of a mate—are not as completely settled as 
they seem to be. In the typical instance as long as he retains, as an 
adult, a little freedom to think and courage to inquire, he will some- 
times wonder whether or not he chose correctly and, even though he 
may have no desire to change, why he chose as he did. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Growing Self 


To understand the adolescent we need to study all that we can see 
and measure in his make-up but we need also to take account of his 
inner life—his experience of his existence as a separate self. The con- 
cept of selfhood is an essential concept when we try to understand the 
adolescent as a person. From the point of view of the adolescent him- 
self the “inner” or subjective dimensions of his life are the most 
important. 

The concept of selfhood will be touched upon in all chapters of this 
book so we will not go into every facet of it in this chapter. It is 
important, however, at this point to take account of a few aspects of 
the concept of selfhood. One of the tasks of the adolescent is a con- 
tinuing endeavor to find himself. This means, among other things, a 
growing understanding of who and what he is, of his resources and 
limitations, his prospects and his hopes. 

The self is a composite of many psychological states, impressions, 
and feelings. It includes the perceptions the adolescent has of himself: 
the impressions he has of his body, the image he has of his physical 
appearance and of the tangible properties of his person. It includes the 
conception he has of himself, his traits and abilities, his role, his back- 
ground, his possibilities. It includes also the attitudes he has concern- 
ing himself and the beliefs, convictions, and values he holds. Among 
the attitudes are those he has concerning himself as a person, his 
worth, his attitudes regarding his right to have his own feelings and 
thoughts and to make his own choices. The self includes all that a 
person embraces in the words J, me, mine, myself. It is within each 
person, the core and substance of his experience as a human 
being. 

17 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF 


By the time a person reaches adolescence, many of his views and 
attitudes regarding himself have become strongly established. Some 
of them have become rooted through a process of learning that goes 
back to early infancy. We will note here a few features of this 
development. 

Much that takes place in adolescence continues, sometimes in a 
very dramatic way, the strivings for self-discovery and self-fulfillment 
that began when the person was a little baby. The adolescent did not 
always have independent selfhood. He began life as a parasite, bound 
to his mother. His tissues were interwoven with hers, his vitality 
flowed from hers, his life was blended with hers. Much of his early 
endeavor to establish an existence of his own took place in babyhood 
as he grew in strength as a separate and independent person, able to 
have wishes of his own and able to assert his interests and wants. He 
also grew in status as a separate self when he became able to take 
steps on his own, make plans of his own, and recognize the difference 
between his desires and the desires of others. The development of his 
existence as a separate self was shown also during the first year or two 
of his life when he openly glowed with pride or cringed in shame. 

The development of the self is furthered, in childhood, by a growing 
ability to remember the past and, through the imagination, to antici- 
pate the future. With the development of these abilities it becomes 
possible for the child to incorporate into the inner dimensions of his 
world not simply what is occurring in the present but also what already 
has taken place and what may yet be. 

Other signs of growing selfhood appeared in the earlier life of the 
adolescent when he showed what we call a “will of his own,” asserted 
his desires even though they clashed with the wishes of others, and 
showed a tendency to think for himself and to reach his own conclu- 
sions. In the process of acquiring a certain amount of self-direction 
many children at about the age of two or three or four go through 
stages of marked resistance or negativism. Many adolescents gO 
through a period of rebellion that in some respects resembles the stub- 
born and headstrong behavior of a younger child. 

Interplay of Attitudes Shown by Others and Attitudes Toward Self. 
A person’s attitudes regarding himself as an adolescent have been 
influenced profoundly by the attitudes others showed toward him in 
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earlier childhood years. The growing child's ability to accept himself 
is influenced by the way he is accepted by others. If others like him 
as a child, accept him, approve of him, give him the right to try him- 
self out and the freedom to make mistakes, it will be easier for him 
to acquire similar attitudes toward himself. It is hard for the growing 
child, on the other hand, to view himself with approval if others reject 
him, punish him unjustly, imply that he is inferior to others, interfere 
with his endeavors to try himself out, deride him, take no notice of 
him, ignore him as though he did not count, or tell him he is mostly 
bad. It is perhaps almost impossible for a child to accept himself 
under such circumstances and to look upon himself as one who has 
the right to be, to try, to venture, to draw freely upon his growing 
abilities, to make mistakes, and to try again. 

While the attitudes others show toward a person are especially 
important in the early stages in the development of the self, all people 
at all stages of life are responsive to the approval or disapproval of 
Others. This fact is especially important when we view the concept of 
the self as related to adolescence. Throughout his adolescence the 
young person, even while retaining a mind of his own, will be sensitive 
to what others think and feel about him, especially in connection with 
new interests and characteristics and abilities that emerge during 
adolescence. 

Self-Acceptance and Self-Rejection. Significant concepts that will 
be mentioned again in later chapters are those of self-acceptance and 
Self-rejection. 


In brief, the person who enters adolescence as one who “accepts 


himself,” having earlier as a child learned to accept himself, is one 
who is able to live comfortably with himself while also retaining the 
ability to change. He takes life in stride and is reasonably realistic 
about himself and his assets and is free to make use of his endowments. 
He feels that he has the right, so to speak, to live and to be, to use 
his capacities and to develop his interests without having constantly 
to apologize or make amends or feel guilty or ashamed or pretend to 
be what he is not. He has a good deal of spontaneity. He possesses a 
Kind of inner freedom that makes it possible to venture, to dare, and 
to do. He allows himself the right to feel his own emotions, to enjoy 
things, to feel gladness, anger, fear, tenderness, and love. He does not 
blame himself for having a human capacity for being angry or afraid. 

The self-rejecting person, on the other hand, is one who— basically 
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or in important ways—is not comfortable with himself as he is or 
realistically might be. He tends to blame himself. He may have a low 
respect for his worth or a low regard for his right to be himself. He 
may show contempt for himself and even go so far as to say (as some 
children as young as four or five have been heard to say) that he 
“hates” himself. 

One expression of self-rejection appears when a person belittles 
what he has achieved, even if his achievements are impressive, is 
unable to give himself credit for what he is, and has a driving need to 
overreach himself. Another sign of self-rejection appears when he feels 
guilty when no one else would blame. His self-rejection may appear 
in self-belittling comments which may be quite witty. He may live his 
life as though he deserved to be accused and punished. 

An adolescent's self-rejecting attitudes may also show themselves by 
way of a lack of freedom to try out his abilities and to trust his own 
promptings. He may express self-distrust, which is a form of self- 
rejection, by showing off and pretending to an unusual degree. He may 
show it by being rather rigid and unbending and lacking in spontaneity. 
He may act on the principle that he has no right to think and choose 
until he has been given a go-ahead signal from others. 

Self-rejection, it should be noted, is not the same as self-criticism 
or a willingness to take criticism from others seriously. As a matter of 
fact, the self-accepting person is much more likely than the self- 
rejecting person to have the strength to face his limitations and to 
accept criticism for what it is worth. 

In facing the possibility of being accepted or rejected by others the 
adolescent, like older and younger persons, usually has a certain 
amount of freedom in choosing where he will go and whom he will 
seek out in order to gratify his need for approval and to escape the 
pain of disapproval. One of the most significant and yet subtle aspects 
of the social behavior of the adolescent is the manner in which he 
seeks to find some nourishment for his pride (or, as we might put it, 
some balm for the ego) and to avoid humiliation. 

It is the striving to win approval and acceptance somehow, some- 
where, from someone that helps account for some of the friendships 
and loyalties in adolescence that otherwise would be difficult to ex- 
plain. The child who has been rejected may form a desperate attach- 
ment to a kindly teacher or a kindly schoolmate. The young person 
who through lack of a rugged attitude of regard for himself feels the 
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need to be worshiped may seek out someone who will adore him 
without stint. The healthy-minded and happy adolescent also desires 
one or more companions who will accept him as a person and share 
his concerns. As a result many interesting loyalties spring up. 


THE ADOLESCENT AS SEEN BY HIMSELF AND BY OTHERS 


The adolescent's subjective or inner world may or may not correspond 
to his world as seen or interpreted by someone else. Others may, for 
example, regard him as attractive in appearance but in his own image 
he may be too short or too freckled. So even in studying the physical 
aspects of the adolescent's personality it is not enough just to consider 
the physical properties of his body; it is necessary also to take into 
account his own views concerning his body. 

An adolescent's view of himself or any aspect of his person may be 
realistic as measured by any standard that can be applied, or it may 
be unrealistic as judged by external standards. The conception he has 
of his mental ability, for example, may be closely in accord with what 
tests and his own achievements reveal or it may be quite out of line 
with them. 

Similarly, the attitudes or feelings he has regarding his worth as a 
person may correspond or not correspond in varying degrees to the 
attitudes others have regarding him. He may, for example, feel that 
he is selfish while others regard him as generous. He may have no 
feeling of guilt after he has done things that others regard as bad or he 
may have strong feelings of guilt even though he lives a life that others 


think is good. 


Healthy and Unhealthy Conditions Within the Self 


As has already been implied, the attitudes and concepts a person forms 
during childhood or develops during adolescence with respect to his 
qualities, desires, and worth may be relatively healthy or relatively 
unhealthy. They may be healthy in the sense that he is free to be 
himself and to use his assets and abilities, free to learn, to judge, to 
grow, to benefit from experience and to enjoy what life offers. Or, 
these attitudes may be unhealthy, for example, when a person is not 
free to draw upon and enjoy his potential resources or feels guilty or 
inferior to such an extent that he hems himself in and shies away from 
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new experiences. They may be unhealthy, also, in the sense that a 
person cannot accept his limitations and has to spend energy in deny- 
ing they exist or in pretending to be something he is not. 

What might be called an unhealthy condition prevails when there 
is a disturbing discrepancy between a person as he is or might be, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, what he expects of himself or 
demands of himself. 


Conscious and Unconscious Aspects 


Another important consideration pertaining to the concept of the self 
is that conditions within the inner world of the person may be more 
or less clearly or consciously recognized and perceived, or they may 
be unrecognized. For example, the adolescent may flare with anger 
when someone criticizes him and know why he is angry, and the 
anger may be justified according to any standard that might be 
applied. 

In such a case he recognizes what is happening—he is or, if he 
gives thought to it, can become aware of the nature of his feelings and 
impulses. On the other hand, he may become angry because of an 
attitude or condition within himself of which he is unaware, or which 
is "unconscious." This happens, for example, if he goes into a tower- 
ing rage when mildly criticized, blames his critic for being mean, and 
does not recognize why it is that he becomes so angry. Perhaps he is 
made angry by a mild criticism because he has long-standing griev- 
ances against others, without recognizing that he carries a chip on his 
shoulder. Perhaps he becomes angry because, without knowing it, he 
tries to live up to standards of perfection so high that even the slightest 
criticism is to him a major defeat. 


Differences in Self-Knowledge 


Adolescents differ greatly in the degree to which they know themselves 
or are aware of themselves. One adolescent “knows his mind,” as the 
saying goes, and knows what he wants, while another does not know 
what his own wishes or convictions are, He may pretend that he is 
following his own convictions when actually he blindly does what 
others say he should do, or chooses to do nothing. One adolescent may 
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be knowing in sizing up his abilities, his assets, and his lacks. Another 
may be unknowing with respect to his qualities as a person. 

In the sphere of emotion there are differences in self-knowledge and 
self-understanding that can have an important bearing on the adoles- 
cent's life. One adolescent may feel free to allow his feelings to well up 
in him and recognize them for what they are: He knows and accepts 
himself as one who gets angry, afraid, hurt, depressed. Another adoles- 
cent may retreat from his feelings or be unaware of his real feelings. 
He may not realize what emotion is concealed in the uneasy waves of 
feelings that beset him. One may be aware of his anger for what it 
is—say a feeling of frustration—while another may see his anger only 
as being externally caused and aroused by the meanness of someone 
else. These are only a few examples. Later in this book the position 
will be developed that adolescents have more capacity for gaining a 
realistic and healthy understanding of themselves than we have helped 
them to acquire in the training they usually receive. 


Resistance to Change and the Striving for Consistency 


A. person at adolescence, or at any time of his life, is likely to try to 
protect the picture he has of himself. He will resist any suggestions or 
ideas that might refute or belie any notion or attitude he has concern- 
ing himself. The more unhealthy and unrealistic his ideas and feelings 
about himself are, the more resistant he is likely to be. What the 
adolescent perceives and has ability to notice as he encounters new 
experiences in life will be influenced by the ideas and attitudes and 
beliefs that he already has formed concerning himself. 

His view of himself develops by a process of learning beginning 
early in childhood, but the view he acquired at any time also influ- 
ences the nature and course of what he is able to learn. To this extent 
the self is self-perpetuating: a person tends to see things or to ignore 
them in a manner consistent with the kind of person he already is or 
desires to believe himself to be. 

A. person's tendency to be consistent in his conception of himself 
not only leads him to seek out those who will express what he would 
like to hear but it also influences the impressions he gets and retains 
from what he sees and hears. Old images that have been established 
will influence the picture he forms, say, of a new teacher or a new 
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classmate. The image he has of his mother may influence the picture 
he forms of his teacher. One youngster may see the teacher as a tender 
father or mother. Another youngster may see in the same teacher a 
fault-finding or domineering kind of parent-figure. By the same proc- 
ess, he may see a classmate as a friendly brother or perceive him as 
though he had the characteristics of an older brother whom he envies 
and deeply dislikes. 

While a young person's notions about himself tend to be self- 
perpetuating it also is true that a growing person's views of himself 
are constantly undergoing change if all goes well in his development. 
There are changes in his view of himself brought about by changes 
actually taking place within him in the process of growth, such as the 
change in body stature. There are changes in the self-picture brought 
about by challenge offered by the circumstances of life, for example, 
when a child who has led a very protected existence is thrown upon 
his own resources and discovers that he can do pretty well. 

In spite of a strong tendency to keep a consistent view of himself, 
an adolescent's conception of himself may be altered by the way others 
respond to him. He may discover that others find in him a capacity 
for friendliness and tenderness that he previously did not know he 
owned. He may discover that others trust him to such an extent that 
he has greater courage to trust himself. He may discover that others 
accept him so freely that he is moved to re-examine his own earlier 
conviction of being an unacceptable kind of person. He may, on the 
negative side, discover, from the way others respond, that he is not as 
popular as he once thought he was and, in spite of his resistance, he 
may be able to accept this discovery and learn from it. 

During adolescence and at all times in life it is painful for a person 
to change his view of himself. It is painful for a young person to come 
to the brink of discovering that the reason he is having trouble with 
his teachers is not that they are as bad as he had made them out to be 
but that he is very unreasonable and is demanding too much or is 
suspicious and carries a chip on his shoulder. It is painful for a person 
to come to the verge of discovering that the reason why he feels so 
bitter about those who criticize him is not because they are unfair but 
because he is so dependent on what others think of him that he is at 
their mercy. 


Partly in the interest of preserving his view of himself and partly 
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in order to spare himself the hurt of painful self-discovery the adoles- 
cent, like older and younger folk, is likely to have many devices for 
protecting his view of himself. Some of these devices have been 
referred to as defenses of the ego. We will discuss these in a later 
chapter. 


COMMON ELEMENTS IN THE SEARCH FOR SELF-FULFILLMENT 


When an adolescent seeks to find himself as a human being what 
might he find, what might he seek, and on what does he build? What 
are some of the elements of humanity and striving that he shares 
with others? 

Here we touch on a question that is in a sense more philosophical 
than psychological. Yet it has important personal implications. 


The Search for Meaning 


One kind of endeavor that goes with the search for selfhood is a search 
for meaning. From the time when a child first acquires the power to 
see and touch and hear and reason, he seeks to discover and to know 
the meaning of things. As he matures he seeks to discover what and 
why. As he gets older, and unless he is suppressed, he asks: What 
does it matter? What difference does it make? 

As they grow older children tend to become somewhat subdued in 
their quest for meaning. By the time they have reached adolescence, 
there are many who have learned that it is not good to inquire too 
much into the meaning of things. It is this attitude that makes it pos- 
sible for many adolescents to learn what is assigned at school even 
when it has little or no personal significance. There are many who do 
not have as much freedom as they had when they were small to ask 
questions of what, where, whither, and why. Yet in all adolescents, as 
in all human beings, this search for meaning is an essential quality, 
and it goes on in various ways. 


Choice 


Another experience the adolescent has in common with others is the 
possibility of making choices. The experience of choosing is an impor- 
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tant element in a person's awareness of himself. Scientists may say 
that all that happens in a person's life is simply a succession of events 
in an impersonal sequence of cause and effect. Philosophers may say 
that there is no such thing as free will. We are not entering this debate. 
Everything may be predetermined. The idea of freedom may be a 
complete illusion from all logical and scientific points of view. But 
from the point of view of the person himself it is he who chooses, and 
it is he who feels he is free to say yes or no, to turn right or left, to 
plan for tomorrow or go fishing today. 

Whether this experience of freedom to choose is an illusion or not 
it is a real and meaningful experience for the individual. It is on the 
assumption of freedom to choose that human beings with ordinary 
intelligence accept the notion that they can do what is right or what 
is wrong. It is because of the experience of choosing that children, 
from an early age, to a great or small degree, feel responsible for their 
actions. It is because of this conviction that young people believe that 
they can cultivate their ability to make wise choices. It is on the 
assumption that it is possible to make choices that we ask the adoles- 
cent to learn. It is on this same assumption that we try to learn some- 
thing about him. 


Purposes and Goals 


Related to the search for meaning and the making of choices is the 
idea of goal and purpose. The aims and goals a person has may be 
great or small, simple or complex. But to exist as a human being 
means that one is heading somewhere, if only to get away from things. 

The purpose underlying an adolescent's acts may be clearly con- 
ceived or it may be only dimly recognized. He may have goals he is 
hardly aware of. But human beings do not behave in a random, helter- 
skelter way. The purpose a person believes he is following may not 
be the purpose he really is pursuing; the purpose may, to an extent, be 
a false purpose. An adolescent may be very thoughtful and kindly 
toward another, believing his purpose is to help, when actually the 
motive may be to curry favor or to make a conquest. However, even 
if the purpose he gives for his acts is not the real purpose it still, as 
far as he is concerned, is a purpose, and his acts, instead of being 
aimless, have a purpose and logic of their own. 
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The Search for Value 


Tied to the search for meaning as an essential aspect of being human 
is a search for value. To be human is to deal with things that count, 
to deal with things that make a difference, to seek some things and 
to avoid others. To live as a human being means to take sides for or 
against, to go toward or away from, to be aware that there are circum- 
stances that help or harm. One does not live life as a neutral, as 
though all colors were gray and all alternatives equally good or bad— 
unless one is inwardly dead. 

From childhood onward into adolescence this search for value goes 
on. The adolescent seeks to preserve his life as a thing of great value. 
This, of course, is obvious, yet it needs to be said, for the subject of 
values is sometimes treated as though values got their sanction from 
without and were not imbedded in strivings from within. The adoles- 
cent seeks to live as though living had value. In keeping with this, to 
the best of his ability and according to his lights, he seeks that which, 
from his point of view, is better rather than worse, that which enhances 
life instead of negating it, that which furthers his purposes as far as he 
has formed them, furthers his desires as far as he knows them. The 
search for value is inherent in the business of living. True enough, 
what a person seeks may not be what is best for him. His values may 
be false or harmful as judged in terms of what might best further his 
own growth and enrich his life. But from his point of view they are 
values none the less. 

In the scheme of human values the self is of great importance. The 
self seems rather small when viewed against the universe at large. Yet 
from the standpoint of the experience of the adolescent it is everything. 
It is the ultimate experience he has of his existence. Although the self 
has a social origin and is intertwined in relationships with other selves, 
yet as seen from within it appears as though all other things were rela- 
tive to it. The self is the most essential property of each adolescent's 
life. It is the center of his purposes, hopes, and strivings. If there is 
meaning in an adolescent's life it is within himself that he realizes it. 
If there is value, it is within himself that he must embrace it. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Changing Body 


The most important single feature of adolescent development consists 
of the changes that take place in the young person's body. Before these 
changes occur the adolescent is a child. When they have taken place 
the young man and the young woman are able to have children. 

The physical changes have many consequences. The youngster must 
adapt himself to changing bodily proportions. As the adolescent begins 
to look like an adult in size and build, he faces many new demands. 
The more grown-up he looks, the more he is expected to act grown-up 
whether or not he has had time to find himself in his new role. The 
young person's reactions to physical changes may range from pride 
and pleasant expectation to bewilderment and fear. 

The process of adjusting to physical change is complicated by the 
fact that the youngster cannot predict how fast he will mature or how 
great the changes in his body will be. A boy who hitherto has seen 
himself as just another boy may now discover, at age fourteen, that 
he has become a stocky young man while his companions are still 
immature boys. One girl may be “mature” at the age of ten while a 
neighboring girl does not become "mature" until age fourteen, fifteen, 
or older. 


THE BODY IMAGE AND SELF-EVALUATION 


The adolescent's body and his physical traits have an important bear- 
ing on his own picture of himself and his idea of how he appears in the 
eyes of others. Since, in this book, we are interested primarily in the 
psychological aspects of adolescence, the effects of bodily changes on 
the young person's views and feelings about himself are just as impor- 
tant, for our purposes, as the changes themselves. Here we must face 
28 
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the fact, unfortunately, that while physical developments have been 
studied in great detail there have not been paralleled studies of the 
growing person's ideas about himself. But it is obvious that the adoles- 
cent is concerned about his changing body not only because he per- | 
ceives the changes as they take place but also because he is continually 
being made aware of the impression he makes on others. 

During childhood a person forms a more or less clearly defined 
picture of himself. This perception is sometimes referred to as the 
“physical self” or the "body image." The image a growing child has of 
himself is likely to be colored more or less by competitive standards 
in our culture. From an early age many girls are made aware of being 
pretty or not very pretty as compared with other girls. They also 
become aware of other particular physical features, such as having 
pretty eyes or having curly or straight hair. Many boys become espe- 
cially aware of their height, and to some extent their weight, as 
features of their own self-evaluation and as features that influence the 
impression they make on others. For many boys the fact of being large 
or small as compared with others is very important, especially when 
they are exceptionally short or tall. 

The physical changes that occur during adolescence are likely to 
draw the growing person's attention to the characteristics of his body 
to a even greater extent than was true in earlier years. Changes in 
height and weight and in body proportions, the size of breasts or 
genitals, the length of arms and legs, the presence of skin blemishes, 
the size and shape of the nose, and many other features figure promi- 
nently in the young person's awareness of himself. 

When adolescents evaluate each other, especially when they con- 
sider qualities they like in a member of the opposite sex, “good looks" 
are often mentioned (Mather, 1934). Good looks are mentioned more 
in descriptions of girls than of boys but other physical characteristics 
such as body build, height, and the like are often noted when boys 
are being "sized up." 

Ruff (1951) has pointed out that to be acceptable to one's peer 
group during adolescence one must not differ too much from others in 
physical appearance. If a youngster differs considerably he may be 
avoided by others or receive derogatory nicknames such as Fat Boy, 
Goon, Whale, Spider, Shorty, Short Stuff, Skinny, Four Eyes, Freckles, 
Beaky, and Sailboat (Orgel and Tuckman, 1935). Some other nick- 
names that call attention to a boy's masculinity may be a source of 
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pride: Butch, Bull, Beefy, Slugger, Speed, Rabbit, and Slim (Habbe, 
1935). Nicknames are likely to make the adolescent keenly aware of 
the attitudes others have regarding his physical appearance. 


The Role of Appearance in Self-Evaluation 


The way in which personality development is influenced by being 
regarded (by self or others) as good-looking or not good-looking has 
not been studied systematically. However, there is reason to believe 
that a person's attitudes concerning his own worth as a person will 
influence and will also be influenced by the attitude he has concerning 
his physical appearance. Secord and Jourard (1953) found, for exam- 
ple, that there was a considerable degree of correspondence between 
the evaluations individuals gave when they recorded their feelings with 
regard to their bodies (hair, complexion, body build, etc.) and their 
feelings concerning themselves (morals, first name, popularity, life 
goals, moods, etc.). There was evidence also that those who were 
insecure tended to give a low evaluation of their bodies. The fact that 
appearances count— but are not the only things that count—is further 
illustrated in a study by Roff and Brody (1953). 

An indication of some of the features of which young people report 
awareness and which, according to them, have a favorable or unfavor- 
able effect on their own self-esteem is given in Table 3.1. This table 
shows the percentage of youngsters from the fourth grade through 
college who called attention to physical characteristics when asked to 
write compositions on the subjects, *What I Like About Myself," and 
"What I Dislike About Myself." The percentages in most of the sub- 
categories are small but the total response is rather impressive. The 
percentages would undoubtedly be much higher if the young people 
had been asked specifically to name physical characteristics that they 
liked or did not like instead of being questioned in general terms. (At 
practically all age levels and in nearly all groups the young people 
described themselves more often in terms of emotional and social 
characteristics than in terms of physical characteristics.) 

Ina growth study conducted at the Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of California over a period of eight years it was found that 
at least twenty-nine of ninety-three boys at one time or another during 
the eight-year period were definitely disturbed by their physical char- 
acteristics (Stolz and Stolz, 1944). Five of the youngsters apparently 
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faced a major problem of adjustment because of difficulty in accept- 
ing their physical characteristics. In a group of eighty-three girls, there 
were thirty-eight who gave evidence of being disturbed by their physi- 
cal characteristics. In both groups the investigators regard this as a 
minimum accounting, for some of the young people might have been 
disturbed without bringing it to the attention of the investigator. Wor- 
ries concerning physical changes have also been reported by Angelino 
and Mech (19552). . 

The influence physical appearance has on an adolescent's view of 
himself and on the way others view him may, of course, manifest itself 
in complicated ways. Other things being equal, we might expect that 
it is an advantage for a girl to be pretty and for a boy to be handsome. 
However, other things are not always equal. À pretty face is no guar- 
antee of a happy and healthy adjustment to life. One thing that is 
impressive about some young people, once one gets beyond a surface 
acquaintanceship with them, is that they are disturbed by their good 
looks. The extremely pretty girl may face certain hazards and prob- 
lems her plainer-looking sister avoids. Others may try to exploit her 
or to glorify themselves by being accepted by her. She may become 
the object of competition for favor that is founded not on an appreci- 
ation of her personality but on the glamour that goes with her pretty 
face. She may be sought out especially by boys and older men who are 
seeking to compensate for some of their own limitations and to over- 
come their own lack of self-esteem. The pretty girl may also from an 
early age become a means of satisfying parental pride and ambition 
so that she is "shown off," given clothes and favors and other rewards 
that she has not earned and that she would not receive were it not for 
her pretty appearance. She may notice also, for example, that at times 
she gets special favors she does not really deserve (such as special 
consideration from male instructors and traffic cops) and she may feel 
uneasy about this or even a little guilty. Even so, in spite of such com- 
plications, most girls would probably prefer to be pretty. 

Hazards such as these are perhaps not as prominent among boys but 
a boy also builds on precarious ground if his appraisal of his own 
worth rests to an important degree upon the effects of his good looks 
on others. 

If a young person has a glorified image of his appearance, he may 
be in for many disappointments as he moves into adulthood, middle 
life, and old age. These effects are likely to be more painful if it is 
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important for the maturing person, regardless of his age, to cling hope- 
lessly to an image of youthful freshness and beauty. In the lives of 
some adults, some of the "unfinished business of adolescence" men- 
tioned in Chapter One involves the problem of coming to terms with 
the changing physical aspects of their personalities. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SEXUAL MATURITY 


Several terms are commonly used to describe events that take place 
in the process of maturing sexually. One term is puberty, derived from 
pubes, which, in one of its meanings, pertains to hair. One meaning 
of the term pubescent is to grow hair, or to grow hairy.! Puberty refers 
to the appearance of hair in the genital area. However, in ordinary 
usage the term puberty is used not simply to denote the beginning of 
the process of sexual maturation but to refer to the whole process or 
the completed process. This is the usage when the term denotes the 
earliest age at which "the generative power becomes established." 
Another term in common use is menarche, which denotes the begin- 
ning of menstruation. Still another term is sexual maturity, which 
sometimes is used as though it were synonymous with puberty and 
menarche in girls. 

It would be convenient if the attainment of sexual maturity were 
marked by a clearly and easily observed event, but such is not the 
situation. One convenient milestone in the sexual maturing of girls 
is the menarche or first menstruation. However, the fact that a girl 
has menstruated does not necessaril mean that she is sexually 
mature. 

In boys there is no single clearly defined event corresponding to the 
menarche in girls that may be used as a criterion of puberty. The basic 
condition, of course, is onset of ability to produce well-formed, mobile, 
and fertile spermatozoa. There have been observations of the onset of 
puberty as judged by this criterion, but obviously it is difficult to con- 
duct such studies on a large scale. In lieu of this, other criteria have 
been used. Among the various criteria are change in velocity of growth 
of certain dimensions of the body, change in velocity of growth of the 
penis and testes, and ratings of the characteristics of pubic hair, 
including the amount of such hair, its color, distribution, texture, and 
the eventual development of the kink or twist. 

1 For a review of studies of physical growth, see Jensen (1952). 
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Physical Changes Preceding and Associated with Sexual Maturation 


Many of the physical changes associated with the growth of adoles- 
cents are familiar to any casual observer, but students of adolescence 
will be interested in examining these in some detail.? 

The chronological age at which any given development appears and 
the interval between the appearance of one feature and another vary 
considerably from child to child. Figure 3.1 from Greulich (1942) 
shows the approximate time order of some external changes associ- 
ated with sexual maturation in boys. 


Other Forerunners of First Visible Signs of the Onset of Puberty 


It has been pointed out (Nathanson, Towne, and Aub, 1943) that the 
menarche in girls and the development of sexual maturity in boys 
appear to be a culmination of developments in the endocrine system 
(ductless glands) beginning about five years before puberty. This 
observation is based upon studies of the secretion of sex hormones as 
determined by the analysis of the urine. Such analysis revealed a small 
excretion of androgens (male sex hormones) and of estrogens (female 
hormones) by both boys and girls many years prior to puberty. At 
about nine years of age there begins a rapid differentiation of boys and 
girls, with an increase in the ratio of androgens in the boys and the 
estrogens in the girls. 

It has been observed that girls show a cyclic excretion of estrogens 
about a year and a half before the onset of the menarche. In other 
words, the rhythm of menstruation is foreshadowed in the chemistry 
of the body before the first experience of menstruation and the estab- 
lishment of the menstrual cycle. In this phenomenon we have an 
illustration of a principle of development, namely the principle of 
anticipation. During the period before birth, and all through the child- 
hood years, the organism is constantly establishing developments that 
will come to a head and be visible to the eye at a future time. Devel- 
opment has a forward look. This is true with respect to physical 
characteristics and also with respect to behavior. 

In the study cited above an interesting association was noted be- 
tween changes in sex hormone output and developmental changes in 


? Shuttleworth (1949) has provided a very instructive pictorial atlas of physical 
development in adolescence. 
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The accelerated growth of the testes, usually followed by that of the penis. 
The appearance of a conspicuous growth of long downy hair on the pubes. 
The appearance of long, coarse, rather straight pigmented hairs at, and 
lateral to, the base of the penis. These hairs are soon replaced by pubic 
hairs which are almost completely differentiated. 

A marked increase in the amount of axillary perspiration. 

The down on the upper lip, especially at the corners, becomes slightly 
longer, coarser, and darker. 

Long, coarse down appears on the extensor surface of the proximal third 
of the forearm and on the lateral and dorsolateral surfaces of the distal 
fourth of the arm. 

The beginning growth of rather coarse, slightly or moderately pigmented 
hair on the distal half of the legs and on the distal third of the thighs. This 
process is, for a time, farthest advanced on the extensor surface of the legs 
and on the flexor surface of the thighs. 

Long down appears on the sides of the face, in front of the ears. 

The pubic region becomes covered with a moderate to dense growth of 
definitive pubic hair. (The hair-covered area now has a concave or approxi- 
mately horizontal superior border and it does not extend laterally onto 
the adjacent medial surface of the thighs.) 

Short, fine, pigmented hairs appear in each axilla. (The axillary perspira- 
tion has now acquired its characteristic odor.) 

The voice has deepened perceptibly. 

Subareolar masses, when present, have usually attained their maximum 
size. 

Pubic hair has spread laterally to, or onto, the adjacent medial surface of 
the thighs and terminal hairs are present along the linea alba. The penis 
and testes have attained almost their full adult dimensions. 

A few terminal hairs appear on the sides of the chin and the upper portion 
of the cheeks just in front of the ears, and the hair on the upper lip be- 
comes coarser and darker. 

A few terminal hairs appear around the periphery of the areolae and over 


the sternum. 
The adult type of hairline begins to differentiate on the forehead (calvities 


frontalis adolescentium). 
Almost, or quite the full amount of terminal hair proper to the young 


adult is now present on the forearms, arms, legs, and thighs. 


Fic. 3.1. Order of appearance of some external changes associated with sexual 
maturation in boys (From Greulich, et al., 1942). 


two boys. While the study was in progress parents and teachers 
reported a striking change toward masculinity in these two boys. 
Chemical analysis revealed that while previously these boys had shown 
a preponderance of estrogenic (female) over androgenic (male) sub- 
stances, they now, along with their increase in “masculinity,” showed 
a shift toward an increased ratio of androgenic substances. Other 
interesting findings concerning the relationship between behavior and 
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the presence of the male hormone (androgenic material) are reported 
by Sollenberger (1940). Information was obtained concerning male 
hormone content and also concerning the interests and attitudes of 
several boys. It was found that there was a high correlation between 
hormone content and maturity of interests. As a further check ten 
boys with high hormone content were compared with thirteen boys 
with low hormone content. It was found that a higher proportion of 
boys with a high male hormone content expressed interest in hetero- 
sexual activities, personal adornment, and strenuous competitive 
sports.? 

Findings such as these are not surprising. Yet they represent a line 
of inquiry dealing with the important relationship between physiologi- 
cal and psychological phenomena. They give an indication of the 
complex forces that operate in the conduct of the individual person. 
Postpubescent children who are in the process of adjusting to their 
sexual urges will differ in the nature or strength of the moral scruples 
they have acquired through the years and in the extent to which social 
pressures are brought to bear in the particular community in which 
they live, but they also will differ with respect to the physiological 
factors that influence the intensity of their drives. On this basis it is 
conceivable that the problems confronting two youngsters with similar 
character training and living in much the same environment may be 
quite different by reason of physiological differences. 


Age of Onset of Puberty in Boys 


In one of the earliest large-scale studies of the onset of puberty in 
boys by Crampton (1908), characteristics associated with the devel- 
opment of pubic hair were used as criteria. The percentage of boys at 
various ages who were in the pubescent stage and the percentage of 
boys at successive age levels who had attained the postpubescent 
stage according to this criterion are shown in Table 3.2. This table is 
based upon a study of nearly four thousand New York City high 
school boys early in the present century. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
boys were American born, but 40 per cent of them had parents who 
had been born abroad. It can be noted that according to the criterion 
in Table 3.2 (Crampton, 1908) 60 per cent of the boys had attained 
puberty by the age of 14.75 years. 


3 See also Dorfman, Greulich, and Solomon (1937). 
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TABLE 3.2 * 
PERCENTAGE OF Boys IN THE PUBESCENT STAGE AND ACCUMULATIVE PERCENT- 
AGE or Boys WHo Hap REACHED THE STAGE OF PUBERTY AS JUDGED BY THE 
CRITERION OF DEVELOPMENT OR CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBIC HAIR 


Accumulative Percentage of Boys 


Percentage of Boys in 

Age Who Had Reached the Postpubescent 
the Pubescent Stage Stage or the Beginning of Puberty 
12.25 16 2 

12.75 25 6 

13.25 26 18 

13.75 28 31 

14.25 28 46 

14.75 24 60 

15.25 20 70 

15.75 10 85 

16.25 4 93 

16.75 4 95 

17.25 2 98 

17.75 0 100 


* From C. W. Crampton, "Physiological Age—A Fundamental Principle,” I, 
American Physical Education Review (1908), 13, 141-154. Reproduced by per- 


mission. 


Table 3.3 (based on a study by Ramsey, 1943) shows some results 
that were obtained when boys between the ages of ten and sixteen 
were questioned about the date when developments associated with 
adolescence occurred in their own lives, including ejaculation, voice 


TABLE 3.3 * 
PERCENTAGE AT EVERY AGE-GROUP SHOWING PHASE ОЕ 
SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


him Ejaculation Voice Change кошш | Pubic Hair 
10 1.896 3% 3% 3% 
11 6.9 5.6 3.7 8.4 
12 14.1 20.5 5.3 27.1 
13 33.6 40.0 17.4 36.1 
14 30.9 26.0 12.9 23.8 
15 7.8 5.5 13.9 3.3 
16 49 2.0 16.0 1.0 


* Adapted from G. V. Ramsey, "The Sexual Development of Boys," American 
Journal of Psychology (1943), 56, 217-233. Reproduced by permission. 
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change, nocturnal emission, and pubic hair. Two hundred ninety-one 
histories were obtained by personal interviews; 85 per cent of the boys 
were between the ages of twelve and sixteen. The data are not, of 
course, complete, for some of the boys were questioned before they 
had reached the age when the development in question would occur. 
Yet it is interesting to observe that about 2 per cent of ten-year-olds 
and about 7 per cent of eleven-year-olds reported that they had experi- 
enced an ejaculation. From this it would appear that the capacity to 
have an ejaculation appears, at least in some boys, very early in the 
adolescent period and in some before the other prominent features 
involved in adolescent development have been clearly established. 
According to Ramsey the first ejaculation occurred as a result of 
masturbation (as distinguished from nocturnal emission or other kinds 
of stimulation) in 75 per cent of the cases. The findings in Table 3.3, 
indicating a capacity for ejaculation at a rather early age in some boys, 
is in keeping with findings made by Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin 
(1948) in their celebrated study of sexual behavior in the human male. 


Age of Onset of Menstruation 


In girls the menarche, or the beginning of menstruation, has been 
used as an indicator of sexual maturity. This is a pretty well defined 
event, but in some instances some time may elapse between the first 
menstruation and the establishment of a regular menstrual cycle 
(Simmons and Greulich, 1943). 

Table 3.4 gives results from several studies dealing with the onset 
of menstruation. It can be noted that different investigators dealing 
with different groups of American children have reported somewhat 
different averages. We have come to expect that the average girl will 
reach the menarche at about the age of thirteen and a half years. 
Actually the “average” does not mean much, in view of the wide vari- 
ations. Similarly, we may expect the average boy to have reached a 
roughly corresponding point in his sexual development by about the 
age of fourteen and a half, but with the boys as with the girls there 
are great individual differences. In any event, the average girl is about 
a year or more ahead of the average boy in certain aspects of sexual 
maturing during the early teens. As will be noted at other points in 
this chapter, girls are also a year or more ahead of boys for a time in 
skeletal growth, in the timing of their greatest gain in height, and in 
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the age at which they reach their full height. (However, the typical 
boy begins to be sexually active earlier than the typical girl. Accord- 
ing to Kinsey (1948, 1953), at the age of fifteen years over 90 per 
cent of boys, as compared with less than a fourth of girls, have had 
` ап orgasm.) 

More important, however, than differences between averages are 
the wide individual variations among children in any group. It can 
be noted from Table 3.4 that a small proportion of girls has reached 
the menarche before the end of the tenth year, while a small propor- 
tion has not reached the menarche before the age of sixteen, seven- 
teen, or even eighteen years. 

The time relationship between the menarche and the capacity to 
bear children has not been precisely determined. Limited evidence 
suggests that there may be a lag of as much as six years at one 
extreme to possibly no time lag at all. The findings also suggest, al- 
though not conclusively, that the lag between the menarche and 
capacity to conceive is shorter in the case of girls who reach the 
menarche at a later age than in the case of those who began to men- 
struate at an early age. In a review of the literature bearing on this 
point, Ford and Beach (1951) point out that menstruation starts in 
most girls before their ovaries are capable of pro 
they also report that egg production begins befor: 
enough to support the bearing of a child. They 
few girls are capable of reproduction before the age of fifteen years 
and even then reproductive capacity will not be as great as it will be 
at a later time. Findings bearing on this matter are shown in Table 3.5 
adapted from a review by M. F. Ashley-Montagu (1946). 

Limited findings also suggest the possibility th 


ducing ripe eggs and 
€ the uterus is mature 
report that relatively 


at there is less vari- 


TABLE 3.5 


PERCENTAGE OF WivES IN Two 


AGE GROUPS WHo CONCEIVED 
DURING THE First Two 


YEARS OF MARRIAGE * 


Number of Ageat Per Cent Conceiving 
Women Marriage First Year First Two Years 

700 15-19 13.71 43.71 

1835 20-24 18.49 90.51 


* Based on a study of age of first Pregnancy in 2,535 Scottish wives studied by 
J. Mathew Duncan, reproduced in Ford and Beach, Patterns of Sexual Behavior, 
1951; р. 172. 
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ability in the age of onset of fertility than in the age of onset of 
menstruation.* 

Even though, as indicated above, first menstruation does not pro- 
vide an unquestionable criterion of puberty, it still represents an 
important landmark in sexual development, and for convenience it 
may be used as an indicator of maturity. 

In a discussion of the age of onset of the menarche, Jones (1949b) 
calls attention to a condition, noted earlier in this book, namely, that 
there is a long period between the time when young people show the 
first signs of sexual maturity and the time when many of them are 
free to enter into the privileges and responsibilities of adult life. Jones 
also points out that American children in some social groups seem to 
mature earlier in the present generation than was true fifty or one 
hundred years ago (see Mills, 1939). In the meantime, social life has 
become more complex, and in many walks of life it takes longer to 
prepare for adulthood. One effect for many adolescents has been to 
delay the age of marriage and “to lengthen the period of sexual post- 
ponement or compromises.” This delay, coupled with the extended 
period during which the adolescent is economically dependent, has 
the effect of prolonging the social phase of adolescence.’ 


Psychological Impact of Menstruation 


A girl’s psychological reaction to menstruation is influenced by many 
factors other than the physiological processes involved. A study by 
Landis et al. (1940) indicates that girls differ greatly in the extent 
to which they are prepared for their first menstruation and in their 
emotional response to it. . | 

It is likely that a girl's response to menstruation will be affected by 
factors in her past life that have influenced her personality as a whole, 
her attitude toward herself as a female, and her outlook on life in 
general (see, e.g., Newton, 1955). The emotional effects of menstru- 
ation will be colored by the girl's tendency to be anxious or to feel 
guilty about the functions of her body. Her response will also be 

4For discussions of this subject see Mills and Ogle (1936), Ashley-Montagu 
EC ven b a 'more acute in the regions of the world that lie within 
the temperate zones. Jones (1949b) reviews findings indicating that girls tend to reach 


ier i in the northern polar regions or in 
the men; rlier in the temperate zones than in ‹ 
the Gere Linien] areas. To what extent this difference may be due to the climate 


Or better dietary conditions or other factors is undetermined. 
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influenced by her tendency to feel confident about herself and her 
ability to meet what life has to offer, and by the freedom or restraint 
she feels with regard to discussing events in her life with others, and 
notably her mother. To one girl menstruation may come as something 
for which she is quite unprepared; to another it may come as some- 
thing that has been looked forward to, as a milestone and develop- 
ment in which she can take pride. 

Apart from the question of the emotional effects of first menstrua- 
tion, there is the further question of the psychological states associated 
with the menstrual cycle once it has become established. It is a matter 
of common report that individual girls differ in the extent to which the 
menstrual cycle is accompanied by physical pain and discomfort. 
Individuals also differ in the extent to which they report changes in 
mood, such as depression, listlessness, and irritability. One theory 
about psychological reactions to menstruation is that they are related 
to the woman's acceptance or rejection of her status and role as a 
woman. According to this view, a woman who finds menstruation 
difficult may also have difficulty in reconciling herself to other features 
of the feminine role, such as the thought of giving birth to children, 
the thought of personally caring for her children and “mothering” 
them, and the thought of breast feeding her children (see Newton, 
1955). 

Concerning the psychological effects of menstruation, there have 
been, in the past, many misconceptions and superstitions, some of 
which have not been at all flattering to womankind. The vernacular 
referring to menstruation as a "curse" suggests that this phenomenon 
is a symbol of unworthiness or guilt. Hollingworth in 1914 gave an 
interesting account of views that had been held both by laymen and by 
scholars on this subject. Such views ranged from statements to the 
effect that meat is likely to spoil or to become tainted if handled by a 
woman during her menstrual period (construed, incidentally, as an 
argument against allowing women to become doctors or midwives) 
to the view that woman is subject to periods of physical incapacity 
and weakness that would prevent her holding a responsible position 
in the world of affairs outside her home. One writer even suggested 
that criminal law should take into consideration that a woman during 
a considerable part of her life should be looked upon as abnormal and 
subject to natural feeble-mindedness. 


While views such as the foregoing are not widely accepted now, it 
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is interesting to observe that some persons at one time seemed to 
accept them. The scientific literature on the subject definitely refutes 
the idea that a woman is less consistently efficient or reliable because 
of the menstrual cycle (see, e.g., Hollingworth, 1914, and Bilhuber, 
1927). 


Some Psychological Effects of Early and Late Sexual Maturation 


The fact that the bodily changes that occur during adolescence may 
have an important psychological impact has been noted in several 
studies. Jones (1949a) has pointed out how differences in rate of 
growth may have different effects on boys and girls. According to his 
observations it is in many ways a disadvantage for a girl to mature 
early, while early maturing may, for a boy, carry several advantages. 
The stresses of puberty face the early-maturing girl at an earlier 
age and seem somewhat sharper. She is big and physically con- 
spicuous. Her size and proportions and other characteristics that go 
with being more mature may make it hard for her and other girls of 
her own age to accept one another on equal terms. Moreover, she is 
physically advanced at a time when most of the boys of her own age 
are still boyish and unable to appreciate her physical qualities. The 
boys may even be somewhat wary in their attitude toward her. In 
addition, she may be physically mature without showing a correspond- 
ing social or intellectual maturity. In that event, she will not be ready 
to associate with older girls who are similar to her in physical devel- 
opment. She may also have special conflicts, for her parents are likely 
to regard her as still a very young girl and to restrict her dating, 
dressing like “older” girls, using lipstick, and the like. i 
The situation is not, however, all black for the girl who matures 
early. Early maturing is, of course, something relative, and in certain 
groups it may be an advantage to mature early if it happens that the 
most popular and most influential members of the group are early 
maturers. Indeed, a girl who matures late may actually feel left out 
of things, and even begin to be concerned about herself if other girls 
with whom she likes to associate mature early and she does not. In 
one such situation, a twelve-year-old girl had a difficult time with her 


eterosexual relationships, masturbation, 
iscussed in Chapter Twelve. Ways in 
hrough sexual interests and prac- 
] sections of this book, including those dealing with 


6 Psychological aspects of 
and other urges and practices 
Which attitudes toward self an 
tices are discussed in severa 
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peers. The half-dozen girls whom she most preferred to be with were 
blossoming out as young women. They told her they did not want her 
to go with them on the bus to the movies for she could not "look like 
fourteen," and to have so obviously a little-girl figure with them would 
make it harder for them to act in public as thought they were at least 
fourteen or fifteen years old. Even so, this girl was spared some of the 
complications of the early-maturing girl that are mentioned above in 
the review of some of Jones's findings. 

In contrast with the early-maturing girl, the early-maturing boy may 
enjoy certain benefits. He will, for a time, be bigger and stronger than 
many other boys even though, later, some of these boys may outstrip 
him in both height and strength. As a bigger and stronger person he 
may have a considerable advantage in competitive sports. In many 
communities he may enjoy prestige and become popular because of 
his prowess in sports. The fact that at the junior high school level boys 
who are sexually more mature are more likely to be chosen as athletic 
leaders is brought out in a study by Latham (1951).7 

In a study comparing the sixteen boys in a group of ninety who 
were earliest in maturing with the sixteen boys who were latest in 
maturing, Jones and Bayley (1950) found the boys in the early- 
maturing group physically more attractive, less affected, and more 
relaxed when judged by observations of their behavior. When the boys 
rated one another on various traits, the early maturers tended to be 


regarded as more grown up, more assured, and more likely to have 
older friends. 


SKELETAL GROWTH 


Interesting relationships have been found between the development of 
the skeleton and other physical developments that come with the onset 
of puberty. As a child matures, bone structures that at first were soft 
and cartilaginous become more “osseous,” more “bony,” dense, hard, 
and brittle. Various methods utilizing X-ray pictures have been used 
to study this process of ossification or hard bone formation. Among 
areas that have been singled out for study are the wrist, the hand, the 
foot, the elbow, knee, hip and shoulder (see e.g., Flory, 1936a, and 
Todd, 1937). 

Through studies of bone development investigators have been able 
opment of adolescent boys See ЗЕРДЕ врун аз а factor in personality dese 
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to make ratings of what is called "skeletal age." The typical six-year- 
old has a "skeletal age" of six. However, children of the same chrono- 
logical age may differ considerably in skeletal age. One six-year-old 
may have bone structure that is characteristic of a normal seven-year- 
old, and in another six-year-old the process of bone development may 
not have gone beyond the normal five-year-old. The former child is 
"older," skeletally, than the latter. 

There is a higher correlation between skeletal age and onset of 
puberty (as indicated by first menstruation) than between the onset 
of puberty and chronological age. In one investigation it was found 
that a majority of girls began to menstruate when X-ray records of 
their skeletal development registered a skeletal age of thirteen and 
a half to fourteen years (Todd, 1930). 

The age at which a girl will reach the menarche can be estimated 
more accurately from knowledge of her skeletal age than on the basis 
of measurements of her weight, her standing height, or her yearly 
increase in height before the age of thirteen. 

Another noteworthy finding, in keeping with some of our earlier 
comments, is that girls from an early age are more “mature” in skeletal 
development than boys. In a summary of findings in this area Flory 
(1936a) reports that girls are more advanced than boys in skeletal 
development at birth. When they enter elementary school girls are 
about one year ahead of boys and at the time they enter high school 
they are about two years ahead of the boys. In other respects also, as 
we have noted above and shall note below, girls are physically more 
mature and, in a sense, biologically older than boys at various points 
of chronological age from childhood into about the middle teens. 

Another feature of skeletal age is that it is related to growth in 
bodily size. A child’s skeletal age gives a better indication of how far 
he has gone toward achieving his adult size (Bayley, 1943) than does 
his chronological age. . 

Other studies have suggested that skeletal growth may give a clue 
to the rate and course of other aspects of human development. Studies 
by Bayley (1941) and Bayley and Jones (1941) indicate that there 
may be a relationship between skeletal maturity and a variety of other 
factors, such as strength, motor ability, size, and build. It is also pos- 
sible that variations in rate of skeletal maturing may be accompanied 
by differences in personality characteristics that seem to be tied in 
part to the child's physical and psychological states of maturity. 
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Changes in Height 


Most boys and girls show a spurt in growth during adolescence. The 
child who through the elementary school years has been growing at a 
fairly even rate and who in many instances near the end of that period 
may have shown a decline in his rate of growth may seem suddenly to 
shoot up, and for a period of a year or more may show a remarkable 
increase in the velocity of his growth. This may be followed by a 
period of diminished velocity followed in turn by gradually lower 
increments in height until mature height is achieved. 

The age at which this growth cycle occurs varies with different 
children. This cycle is a part of the larger constellation of physical 
change associated with puberty. Its time and course are more closely 
associated with certain other changes connected with puberty than 


Rank Order in Average Height 
from Tallest to Shortest 


Age at First Menstruation Age 10 years 13% years 17 years 
A: before 11.5 years B B E 
B: 11.6 to 11.11 c c c 
C: 12.0to 12.5 A E B 
D: 12.6 to 12.11 E D F 
E: 13.0 to 13.5 D A D 
F: 13.6 to 13.11 F F H 
G: 14.0 to 14.5 G G G 
H: After 14.5 H H A 


Fic. 3.2. Comparative average height of girls, grouped according to age of first 
menstruation when measured at the age of 10 years, 13% years, and 17 years 
(Adapted from F. K. Shuttleworth, Sexual Maturation and the Physical Growth 
of Girls Age Six to Nineteen, Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development (1937), 11, No. 12, Fig. 11, p. 27). 


with chronological age. In a study of one hundred and two boys over 
a period of many years Stolz and Stolz (1951) found that the onset 
of puberal growth, as defined by them, began at ages ranging, in differ- 
ent boys from 10.4 years to 15.75 years with an average of 12.88 
years. The age at which the boys reached the end of the puberal 
growth period ranged from 13.10 to 17.50 years with an average of 
15.33 years. 

Some relationships between the rate of growth and comparative size 
to onset of menstruation in girls are shown in Fig. 3.2. It can be noted 
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that some of these groups of girls underwent a considerable shift in 


average height as compared with other groups of girls. 
A further indication of rate of growth in height as related to 


menarchial age is given in Figure 3.3. 


Standing Height — Centimeters 


125 


18.0 


16.0 


6.0 8.0 10.0 12.0 14.0 


Ages 
F. i verage standing height of girls with the same 
uu О pow ho ae пае F. K. Shuttleworth, Sexual Maturation and 
the Physical СУ of Girls, Age Six to Nineteen, Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development (1937), 2, No. 5). 


Examples of individual patterns of growth in height are given in 


Fi А 
е. nts of boys from the age of six to the age of 


In repeated measureme : н c 
twenty Richey (1937) found that the period of most rapid growth in 
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stature began a little before maturity (as indicated by the appearance 
of hair in the armpits) and continued through the puberal year. 

One question that frequently concerns parents as well as growing 
children (especially boys who are short and girls who fear they will 
grow too tall) is what their ultimate height is likely to be. Individual 
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Fic. 3.4. Curves of stature by age for five girls in the Berkeley Growth Study, 
including the tallest female in the group (14F), the shortest, and three girls 


of intermediate height (From N. Bayley, “Individual Patterns of Development,” 
Child Development (1956), 27, 1, p. 63). 


variations in the pattern of growth are so pronounced that it is 
hazardous to generalize from averages to individual cases, yet there 
are some trends that are of interest in connection with this question. 

First, it may be noted that, on the average, girls who are tall as pre- 
adolescent children tend to reach the menarche at an earlier age than 
girls who are short. They also exhibit the adolescent growth spurt at 
an earlier age. At least for a time, accordingly, such girls may regard 
themselves as tall as compared with many other girls of their own age. 
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However, ultimate stature cannot be predicted with any assurance on 
the basis of the height of a girl happens to have reached at a particular 
time while the growth process is still continuing. A relatively tall girl 
of twelve who is sexually “mature” may be outstripped by a girl of 
similar age and size or even a somewhat shorter girl of similar age 
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Fic. 3.5. Curves of stature by age for five boys in the Borde БШ, 
including the tallest male in the group (14M), the shortest, ап r уе oys of 
intermediate height (From N. Bayley, "Individual Patterns o: evelopment, 
Child Development (1956), 27, 1, p. 62). 
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between the comparative height 
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of boys at the beginning and at the end of the puberal growth cycle, 
but the relationship is not high enough to enable one to predict at 
age twelve or thirteen, say, when a certain boy is beginning to show 
a growth spurt, how tall he will be compared with other boys, say at 
age sixteen. Stolz and Stolz (1951) found a correlation of .819 be- 
tween the height of boys at the onset and at the end of the puberal 
period. This is a very impressive correlation yet it also means that 
many shifts would occur if the boys were arranged in the order of their 
height, from the tallest to the shortest at the beginning of the period, 
and rearranged again in order of height at the end. The fact that boys 
none the less show a very marked tendency to remain tall or short, 
compared with others, appears from other data in the Stolz study. For 
example, there were thirteen boys (in one group of eighty-three) who 
were shorter at the end of the puberal growth cycle than some of the 
boys in the group were at the beginning. 


Sex Differences in Height and Weight 


During the early years of life boys surpass girls in height and, as a 
matter of common observation, the average adult male is several 
inches taller than the average female. However, there is a period 
during which girls will be slightly taller than boys of similar age and 
family background. It has also generally been found that girls for a 
time are heavier on the average than boys, but then the growth curves 


cross each other and boys continue to make large gains after the curve 
for girls has begun to taper off. 


Changes in Bodily Proportions 


Different parts of the body grow at different rates, and achieve their 
maximum at different times. At the time of birth, for example, a 
child's head length constitutes a far longer proportion of his total body 
length than at maturity. At birth his legs are relatively far shorter 
than they will be at maturity. The trunk is relatively longer at birth 
than are the thighs and the legs. Similarly, the trunk is relatively longer 
than are the arms. Differing growth rates such as the foregoing 
illustrate two principles that can be Observed in the child's develop- 
ment almost from the time of conception, namely that growth tends 
to proceed in a cephalocaudal direction (from the head toward the 
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tail) and in a proximodistal direction (from the main stem to the 
extremities). 

The large changes in the extremities of the body require motor 
readjustments in the growing child. Indeed, some adolescents seem 
to have difficulty for a time in getting used to their long legs and their 
big feet. 


Relation of Body Build to Rate of Sexual Maturity 


Early-maturing boys tend to have broad hips and narrow shoulders, 
while late-maturing boys tend to be characteristically slender-hipped 
and (comparatively) long-legged (Bayley, 1943). Late-maturing girls 
tend to have broad shoulders. In other words, the boy who matures 
earlier tends to veer toward the body build of girls (who, as a group, 
mature earlier than boys), while the late-maturing girl veers some- 
what toward the masculine build (broad shoulders). Bayley points 
out that this does not mean, however, that the early-maturing boy 
tends characteristically to be more feminine, or the late-maturing girl 
more masculine in the total trend and direction of their development. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Voice 

in boys is a commonly recognized feature of 

his change, like others, does not occur at 

fixed time in relation to other puberal 
deepening of the boy's voice is not 
of sexual maturation have ap- 

f tones correctly sung by children 


The “change of voice" 
adolescent development. T 
any fixed age or even at any 
changes. Usually, however, a 
noticeable until several other signs 
peared. Figure 3.6 shows the range o 
at various age levels through the age of ten, and by men and women. 
The voices of girls also usually deepen somewhat during adoles- 
cence. As shown in the table, women were able to sing several low 


tones that ten-year-olds could not sing, but they continued to be able 
to sing as high in the scale as the ten-year-olds. On the other hand, 
the men, while they had gained the ability to sing a large number of 
low tones that ten-year-old boys could not sing; had also lost the ability 
to sing some of the high tones the younger males could sing. The 
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gain in the low register is larger, however, than the loss in the high 
end of the scale. | 

The change of voice sometimes has notable effects on the behavior 
of adolescents. Some boys go through a period when their voices shift 
in an embarrassing way from deep to high tones. Some who have 
enjoyed singing become self-conscious about it when their voices are 
in process of changing, and boys who once sang lustily in assembly 
or in church may refuse for a time to sing. Some youngsters drop out 
of the school chorus or glee club while in the process of getting 
accustomed to the new qualities of their voices. 


ToNES 
DEFGA 
C DEF G(A)! 
BCDEFGABC 
ABCDEFGABCD 
ABCDEFGABCDEFG 
ABCDEFGABCDE FG)? 
GABCDEFGABCDEFG 
FGABCDEFGABCDEFG 
°F)IGABCDEFGABCDEFG 
(Boys ..... fgabcdefgabcdefg 
(Girls) «us s gabcdefgabcdefga 
Меп «as *«IDEFGABCDEFGABCDEFGABC? 
Women .... CDEFGABCDEFGABCDEFGA 


1 Sung by 49 per cent of the children. 
? Sung by 48 per cent of the children. 
? Sung by 48 per cent of the children. 
* Sung by 49 per cent of the men. 

5 Includes the falsetto. 


Fic. 3.6. Tones sung by 50 per cent or more of children and by adults. A few 
tones reproduced by slightly less than 50 per cent are shown in parentheses 
(Reproduced, by permission, from A. T. Jersild and S. Bienstock, Journal of 
Educational Psychology (1934), 25, 481-503). 


Increased Size of Genital Organs 


Another feature of sexual maturing is the increased growth of the 
external genital organs in boys. Growth of the testicles usually is 
apparent earlier than growth of the penis. In this connection should 
be mentioned an item that may seem minor, but which has caused 
concern to many boys who were not informed, namely the fact that 
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the left testicle usually hangs somewhat lower and is often slightly 
larger than the right. и 

The growth of the genital organs тау have many psychological 
implications for boys, especially in groups where the notion prevails 
that a big penis is an especially important mark of manliness. 


Breast Development, Growth of the Pelvis, and Fat Deposits 


The growth of the breasts and the increase in the size of the pelvis in 
girls are among the physical developments of puberty that can have 
a very significant influence on the adolescent girl's conception of her 
“physical self." On the positive side, she may take pride in the 
growing evidences of womanhood. On the negative side, she may be 
self-conscious, and perhaps apprehensive for a time concerning what 
her ultimate profile will be. 

In passing, it may be noted that there sometimes is a transient 
swelling of the breasts in boys during puberty and there may even be 
a slight secretion (Greulich et al., 1938). 

Some boys go through a period when they s 
in the wrong places. Stolz and Stolz (1951) h 
inappropriate" characteristics connected, for example, 
breasts, the thighs, and the lower part of the trunk. They point out 
that probably at least 50 per cent of boys for a time show girdle-fat 
increase. A boy who is ridiculed because of “girlish” fat deposits 
faces a difficult ordeal, especially if he already feels inferior about 
his body and has no one to whom to turn for reassurance. 


eem to be getting fat 
ave described “male- 
with the 


Hair Growth 
ciated with puberty include not only the 
d hair in the armpits, but also changes 
in the amount and distribution of hair on other parts of the body. 
Hair growth is notable especially in boys, who show rapid develop- 
ment of hair on limbs and trunk during adolescence. 

Another change is connected with the shape of the hairline on the 
head. In immature boys this line is a bow-like curve, while in most 
mature males the hairline is broken by the familiar wedge-shaped 


indentations on each side. 


Changes in hair growth asso! 
appearance of pubic hair an 
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Sweat Glands 


A part of the picture of pubertal change is increased activity of the 
sweat glands in the armpits. The glands in this area are of a type 
also found in other limited areas of the body (the mammary, groin, 
genital, and anal regions), but they differ from the sweat glands that 
are generally distributed over the body as a whole. The development 
of these sweat glands (known as apocrine) appears to be related to 
the status of the reproductive system. The glands do not reach full 
development until puberty is well advanced. An item of incidental 
interest is the opinion held by some investigators that these glands 
are related in the history of the race to the scent glands of some other 
mammals. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MENTAL AND PHYSICAL GROWTH 


At practically all age levels the individual who is above average in 
one major feature of his make-up is more likely to be above average 
than below average in other features. In keeping with this trend, 
positive correlations have been found between mental ability as 
measured by intelligence tests and certain physical measurements. 
But the correlations between mental ability and bodily size, and 
between intelligence and motor ability, while positive, are also low. 

In a study based on six hundred thirty-seven boys and girls ranging 
from eight-year-olds to college students, Abernethy (1936) found 
(in keeping with what has been noted in other studies) that there is 
low positive correlation between mental and physical status of chil- 
dren. The degree of this relationship decreased after the age of four- 
teen or fifteen. Abernethy also found that children who had attained 
puberty at an earlier age tended, from early childhood, to have 
somewhat higher intelligence test scores on the average than those 
who were later in maturing. 

In a study of eight hundred boys who resided in institutions for the 
mentally defective Flory (1936b) found that mentally deficient boys 
appeared to be from two and one-half to three years later in attain- 
ing pubescence (as determined by the presence of pubic hair and hair 
in the armpits) than boys in the general population. Morons matured 
earlier than imbeciles and imbeciles earlier than idiots. 
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INTERPLAY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHYSICAL FACTORS 
IN PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Earlier in this chapter it was noted that an adolescent's physical devel- 
opment has a psychological effect on his attitudes regarding himself 
and on the attitudes others have toward him. It is also true that his 
psychological attitudes can influence his physical appearance. In 
everyday speech we note that a person has a "hang-dog look"; he 
looks anxious; he always has “that tired look"; he “looks cranky,” 
“harassed,” “worried,” “gay,” “happy,” “twinkling,” etc. 

The relationship between an attitude and noticeable aspects of 
physical appearance is apparent when a person clearly is trying to 
falsify his or her appearance, as happens when a girl’s dyed hair 
or false eyebrows give her an artificial look. It appears when an 
adolescent is almost defiantly sloppy in appearance. It happens also 
in somewhat more subtle ways when, for example, tight lips and 
tightly braided hair and a rather prim facial expression seem curiously 
to go together with a rather stiff manner of acting and talking. We see 
it also when a girl, seemingly unable to accept her own femaleness, 
selects the styles that are most likely to cover her from view, such 
as high-necked blouses, or loosely cut clothes that conceal the con- 
tours of her breasts, or garments that blot out the shapeliness of her 
body. 

It may be noted that sometimes an outcome of successful psycho- 
logical counseling is a change toward a more “natural” and usually a 
more becoming style of grooming and attire. i 

An occasion when the writer visited a high school class provided 
examples of how a psychological attitude can influence the way an 
adolescent perceives his appearance, Or actually, so it appeared, affects 
his appearance. Copies of individual photographs that had been taken 
for the high school yearbook had just been handed out. Some young- 
sters thought the pictures were just right. Some thought them flatter- 
ing. Some thought they were better looking than the pictures showed. 
One boy said his picture presented him as much better looking than 
he was in reality. Actually, the boy was very handsome. But he had 
freckles, which did not show in the picture. To him, his freckles were 
ugly; they gave him a low regard for his appearance as a whole. 
Probably the freckles in themselves did not lead this boy to underrate 
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his appearance. The freckles had a meaning, perhaps going back into 
early childhood; somehow his freckles had become associated with 
a low opinion of himself. One can find other children with freckles 
who are not ashamed of them, and some may even look on their 
freckles as rather becoming. : 

Another student in the same group, a girl, said that her picture 
did her a great injustice: she said she really was prettier than the 
picture showed her to be. "Just look at it," she said, and at that 
moment there was an unpleasant expression of annoyance and petu- 
lance on her face that was almost duplicated in the rather unpleasant- 
looking picture. 

The fact that the attention given by adolescent girls to their ap- 
pearance, including choice of clothes and use of cosmetics, is related 
to other characteristics was noted in a study by Silverman (1945). 
It was found that while girls in the age range from twelve to eighteen 
show a strong tendency to conform to prevailing fashions and to 
dress alike, there were many individual differences. The motivations 
most commonly underlying the girls’ efforts to look well included a 
desire for approval, a desire for the internal satisfaction of feeling well 
groomed, and a wish for sexual attractiveness. In the group studied 
by Silverman, the care and attention girls gave to their physical ap- 
pearance was associated with other personality traits. Silverman states 
that concern about appearance is purposive and is “rooted in the girl’s 
life story.” It was found, for example, that girls who were rated as 
giving much attention to appearance seemed to have a higher estimate 
of themselves than girls who were rated low in appearance. An in- 
teresting finding was that while there was, in this group, a positive 
relationship between appearance and economic status, the correlation 
was so low as to be practically negligible (a correlation of .103). In 
other words, financial considerations were not of primary importance 
in influencing clothing and grooming practices, except that the 
wealthier girls were better able to afford luxury items, such as wrist 
watches and fur-trimmed coats, 

There is not much that one can do to change physical characteristics 
such as height and the size and shape of different parts of the body. 
There is, however, much that is or might be done in influencing the 
growing person’s attitudes toward his physical features. There is also 
much that he can learn to do to make the most of what he has. As far 
as girls are concerned, there are great possibilities by way of hairdo 
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and make-up, and the styling of clothes. In the case of boys, too, a 
good tailor can make an improvement on nature with shoulder pads 
and the like. To tamper with a person's clothing obviously is not a 
very profound way of dealing with his personality but for some adoles- 
cents the matter of dress has great importance. There probably are 
many adolescents who could be helped both in their feeling about 
themselves and in their appearance if adults would sympathize with 
their concerns and if the school would take note of it, too, by encour- 
aging young people to experiment with dress, grooming, and personal 
adornment. 

There are aspects of physical appearance that may strike an adult 
as rather trivial but that from the adolescent's point of view are 
matters of pride or shame. This is one reason the use of lipstick and 
other make-up and the wearing of clothes that are in vogue some- 
times become matters of bitter dispute between a girl and her parents. 
There are needless feuds about the right to put the hair up in curlers 
or to spend an allowance for a permanent. The young girl may feel a 
deep grievance if the parent objects to her wish to buy high heels. 
This does not imply that adults should necessarily give in to every 
whim or wish that a young person might have in relation to clothes 
and grooming. Yet it is important at least to see the young person's 
angle and to sympathize with it. It is important also for the adult to 
examine his own motives: his objections to the young person's wishes 
in dress and grooming may express bias or envy or fear of letting the 
child grow up, or conformity to the opinions of neighbors on how the 
adolescent should be dressed and groomed, and may be just as irra- 
tional as an adolescent's *wild" ideas on this subject. 

One thing that obviously should be avoided is the practice of calling 
attention to physical characteristics in a sarcastic or belittling way. 
By way of a personal comment, the writer has often been impressed 
by the manner in which some adults, who otherwise seem to be rather 
thoughtful and kindly persons, allow themselves to make remarks that 
belittle a young person or make him feel self-conscious about his 
appearance, especially concerning his large or small size. 

There are many influences in the upbringing of adolescents that 
have an effect on their attitudes toward their bodies and bodily func- 


tions. The attitudes adolescents have with respect to their genital 
respect to all the physical aspects of sex 


organs, for example, and with 
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physical aspects of sex. There are other influences. After having been 
told again and again, for example, to "sit up straight," it is under- 
standable that the adolescent might feel guilty about his posture. After 
being told again and again that eating too much candy or too little 
spinach might make him sick, or that running too fast or playing too 
roughly might result in injury, and being admonished in many other 
ways, it is understandable that he might look upon himself as being 
responsible if he did become ill or broke a leg, or the like. А 

А study by Gips (1956) of hospitalized children, ranging from 
about the age of three to about the age of fourteen years, brings out 
the fact that many children blame themselves for illness and injury. 
When questioned concerning their ideas as to what brought them to 
the hospital, they gave many replies, but most prominent among them 
were answers that placed blame on others and on themselves. The 
younger children tended to blame others, particularly their mothers, 
while the older children tended to blame themselves for being ill. In 
the age group nearest adolescence (eleven years to thirteen years, ten 
months) all the youngsters cast some blame upon themselves for the 
predicament that brought them to the hospital. While so strong a 
tendency to blame oneself for physical manifestations might not be 
found among all groups of preadolescent children, it is likely that 
such blame would still be found to be very widespread. 

The attitudes that influence an adolescent's physical appearance and 
his bearing as a person may be rooted in long-standing personal con- 
flicts. His tendency to underrate his physical appearance or to feel 
that he is downright ugly may arise from the fact that he has a deep- 
seated low opinion of himself and his worth. If he is disturbed by his 
sexual impulses or feels guilty about masturbation he may exaggerate 
or falsify to himself the impression his physical features make on other 
people. He may think his pimples or something else about his com- 
plexion or the expression of his eyes betrays a secret sin. 

Much that is known as “bashfulness” during the adolescent period 
seems to spring from the young person's feeling that others are notic- 
ing things about him that he himself notices and feels uneasy about. 
Such bashfulness may appear, for example, in posture. During a 
period of rapid growth he may be a little awkward (at least from his 
own point of view). Similarly, a boy may feel self-conscious about 
his genitals, wondering if their form and size can be detected under 
his clothes, and a girl may become especially sensitive about the size 
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and appearance of her breasts. Awkwardness and self-consciousness 
may be pronounced not simply because of the physical changes that 
are occurring but also because of the young people's attitudes regard- 
ing themselves. The awkwardness may persist well beyond the time 
when the physical aspect of adolescent growth has been completed. 
Among late adolescents and adults one sometimes meets individuals 
who seem almost apologetic in their posture and gait, and in the man- 
ner in which they enter a room, or shake hands. 

In looking casually at a roomful of adolescents, one can see faces 
and figures that differ in appearance, and that is about all one sees. 
But when one looks more closely one can begin to see a different 
gallery of faces. Some faces have a serene and friendly look. Some 
look sad. Some look hostile, as though there were a store of anger 
beneath the surface. Some look joyful. Some look eager and some look 
bored, and so on. As one works with young people from day to day, 
and as they work and play with one another, it is these aspects of their 
appearances, their expressions, and the way they bear themselves that 
show through more and more. So a certain boy may look nice to 
everyone, or at least to one great admirer, even though he was not 
born with a particularly handsome profile. And the girl who looks 
nicest may not be the one who happens to have been born with the 
prettiest face. 

When we get to know these young people still better, other facets 
of the interplay of physical and psychological factors in relation to 
personal appearance can be discovered. Here we may find a person 
who is not particularly handsome but accepts himself as he is, here 
another who is not handsome and feels rather bitter about it. We may 
find a girl who is pretty and lives the part, so to speak—one who 
"walks in beauty"; but there may be another pretty girl who, as 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, is rather suspicious of those who 
warm up to her because of her beauty, and so her beauty is, to a cer- 
tain extent, a burden rather than a joy to her. Others can be added 
to this list. As one tries to deal with adolescents and work with them 
it is well to bear in mind that the psychological aspects of personal 
appearance are very important. One cannot do much to change an 
adolescent’s size, profile, or body build, but in the education and 
guidance of adolescents there are great possibilities for helping them 
to understand their attitudes toward themselves and to accept them- 


selves and make the best use of what they have. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Physical Activity and Ability 


The adolescent's physical abilities—his strength, speed, and capacity 
for bodily activity —have an important bearing on his approach to life, 
his conception of himself, and the role he plays in his relations with 
others. Ability in physical activities, notably in athletics, plays an 
important role in the lives of most boys, but in subtle ways physical 
activity and bodily movements are probably just as important in ex- 
pressing and shaping the personality of the girl. 

Many of the terms used to describe the adolescent and the changes 
that occur in adolescence pertain to bodily movements. The early part 
of the adolescent period has sometimes been called the “awkward 
age." Many adolescents are self-conscious concerning their posture 
and gait. Some show a certain inhibition or hesitancy of movement as 
though they were holding their muscles in check and did not feel free 
to let themselves go. Self-consciousness with respect to height may 
express itself by slumping shoulders, and the short adolescent boy 
may try to compensate for his shortness by an upward tilt of his head, 
squaring of his shoulders, and a tendency to let his weight rest more 
on his toes than on his heels. Sometimes, in his bearing and by the 
character of his physical movement, the adolescent calls attention to 
physical features which he would actually like to conceal. 

It is largely by means of physical activities that the adolescent dur- 
ing his early childhood years asserted his independence. His striving 
for self-help in childhood depended to an important degree on skills 
involving his hands and feet and bodily musculature as he went 
through the stages of learning to feed and dress himself, to propel him- 
self on wheels, to manage for himself in traffic, to hold his own in 
rough-and-tumble games, to use knives, hatchets, and other tools, to 
build fires, swim, go on hikes, and so on. It was through physical 
60 
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activities and motor skills that the adolescent as a child made a large 
proportion of his social contacts. At adolescence, the young person's 
ability in physical activities often plays an important part in deter- 
mining the circles in which he will be accepted within his own sex 
group and the extent to which he will be admired by the opposite sex. 

In one way or another physical activities are important in helping 
the young person to find himself and to find a place for himself in 
relationships with others. Much of this physical activity takes the 
form of play, but it is serious business. Some of the most important 
work of development is done through what seems to be a kind of 


play. 


CHANGES IN STRENGTH, SPEED, AND PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 


There is a more pronounced gain in muscular strength during late 
childhood and adolescence than in physical size. According to Jones 
(19492), who obtained measurements of strength of a group of young 
people over a span of years from age eleven to eighteen, four fifths of 
an adult’s strength but hardly more than one third of his height is 
acquired after the age of six years. . А 
Through gains in strength, speed, and capacity for co-ordinated 
movement that occur during adolescence the organism reaches or 
almost reaches the maximum development of its physical powers. The 
peak of ability in some performances may be reached even before 
the period usually covered by the term adolescence has been com- 
pleted. І 
During adolescence many persons (notably girls) not only reach 
their peak performance in several motor activities but also the peak 
of their desire to be active. Many begin to show a rather strong de- 
cline in their desire for being physically on the go at the middle and 
toward the end of the adolescent years. In this respect the person’s 
conduct at the end of adolescence differs from his behavior in early 
childhood years. In early childhood and during elementary school 
years, the child is very much on the go. From the time when he first 
begins to crawl, to walk, and to run the child seems to be almost tire- 
less. This drive to be physically active abates as the youngster moves 
into the late teens. One mark of childhood is a strong desire to be 
is a strong inclination to sit down. 


active. One sign of maturity : 
Er in this fashion earlier than boys, except, 


Girls seem to “mature” 
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perhaps, as shown by their interest in dancing. As we shall see later, 
girls also tend to reach their maximum capacity for physical activity 
earlier than boys. But boys, also, begin to slow down a bit and to 
curtail the number of their play activities as they reach the end of the 
teens. They are likely to confine their activities or to specialize much 
more than they did when they were ten or twelve. Even the boy who 
still strongly feels his oats and knocks himself out on the college 
football field (while the girls, seated, look on) is likely to be much 
more sedentary between games and practice periods than he was in 
high school or in the elementary grades. Men, as a group, seem to 
cling more to the memory of their active childhood years than women 
do, but most of them do so vicariously by watching others play the 
games they used to play themselves. 


GROWTH TRENDS IN MOTOR PERFORMANCES OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


Some measurements of motor development are shown in Figures 
4.1—4.4. These measurements were made by Espenschade (1940) in 
a study in which the same boys and girls were tested repeatedly over 
a period of several years. Figure 1 shows performances in a test of 
jump and reach. Figure 2 is based on a test of the distance those 
tested could throw a twelve-ounce ball. Figure 3 shows speed of 
running a fifty-yard dash, and Figure 4 shows distance of a broad 
jump. In all these performances the boys excelled the girls, and in 
most of them the boys were still showing appreciable gains from one 
half-year to the next. The girls, instead of improving from one half- 
year to the next, made a poorer record in three of the performances 
when tested at age sixteen or a short time thereafter than they had 
made in tests when they were younger. Differences between boys and 
girls were less marked, however, in a test for accuracy in throwing at 
a target. 

In other words, the superiority of boys is greater when the per- 
formance calls for sheer speed or for muscular strength than when it 
involves precision of movement. Moreover, in dealing with perform- 
ances that call for skillful co-ordination rather than speed or vigor of 
movement, it is likely that the difference between boys and girls, if 
there is a difference, will depend more upon the amount of practice 
they have had than upon any special advantage that goes with being 
a boy or a girl. This is illustrated in a study by McFarlane (1925). 
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Tests designed to measure “practical ability" were given. Some of the 
tests called not only for manual skill in fitting various mechanical 
parts together but also for the ability to perceive or to grasp what 
the parts added up to or what could be made of them. Two tests in- 
volved pieces of wood which, when fitted together, produced a wheel- 
barrow and a wooden cradle. Two tests required the fitting together 
of pieces of cloth to produce a girl's dress and a boy's coat. Another 
test called for speed and precision in inserting a steel plunger into a 
succession of sockets. 

The boys were superior to girls in putting together a cradle and a 
wheelbarrow, but in all comparisons girls were superior to boys (and 
to a greater degree) in making garments out of pieces of cloth. In the 
test with the plunger there was little difference. In other words, in 
activities in which the girls presumably had had more practice than 
the boys, they not only equaled but surpassed the boys. This suggests 
that many of the sex differences that are found in motor and me- 
chanical activities are not due so much to a genuine sex difference as 
to a difference in amount of interest, experience, and practice. 

We tend to think of some jobs as being typically masculine and 
others typically feminine. Actually, most of these distinctions prob- 


ably are not due so much to intrinsic differences between men and 


women as they are due to conventional notions as to what is expected 


and appropriate. . . А 
We have noted that boys continue to show an interest in physical 


activities after many girls have begun to show a sharp falling off in 
such interests. In one study (Lund, 1944) it was found, for example, 
that in the junior and senior high school there was a marked increase 
in pupil requests for being excused from gym classes. The increase 
was confined almost entirely to girls. From the seventh grade to the 
twelfth there was an increase of 400 per cent in girls’ requests for 
excuses due to alleged physical disability. Actually, according to the 
investigator, this increase in efforts to be excused was not due to an 
increase in illness or other kinds of physical disability but to change 
in interest and motives. The social interests of the girls apparently 
Were not often in accord with what was demanded or offered on the 
gymnasium floor. Among the motives teachers noted was a lack of 
physical inclination to take the exercise, concern about the effect gym 
Work might have on the hairdo and make-up, fear of developing big 


muscles, and unwillingness to make the changes in dress. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PHYSICAL ABILITY AND OTHER 
PERSONALITY FACTORS 


Relationships between motor performance and other traits, as shown 
by a group of California boys who co-operated in a growth study in 
which various measurements were made at half-yearly intervals from 
age eleven to age eighteen, are shown in Tables 4.1 and 4.2. The 
"gross motor scores" were based on a series of athletic performances 
such as are commonly involved in playground games. Popularity was 
based on a measure of reputation with classmates. “Good looks" were 
also measured by means of a reputation test. 

In this group it is apparent that popularity was more closely related 


TABLE 4.1 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE CORRELATIONS WITH OTHER DEVELOPMENTAL 
TRAITS IN Boys * 


Total Strength Gross Motor Scores 
(Grip, Pull, Thrust) (Track Events) 
Chronological age 39 + .06 .18 + .07 
Skeletal age -50 + .055 36 + .06 
Height 65 + .04 40 + .06 
Popularity -30 + .07 39 + .06 
“Good looks” -21 + .07 38 + .06 
Intelligence —.17 + .07 .05 + .08 


* Reproduced from a study by P. A. Bower by Н. Е. Jones. Motor Performance 
and Growth, University of California Press, 1949, 


TABLE 4.2 
CORRELATIONS OF STRENGTH AND OTHER TRAITS WITH POPULARITY (Bovs) * 


= Variable 


Correlation 
Dynamic strength -39 + .06 
Static strength -30 + .07 
Maturity (skeletal age) 215/5607 
Height .07 + .08 
Social status (home rating) :05 + .08 
Intelligence .04 + .08 
School achievement -03 + .08 
Chronological age -00 + .08 


* Reproduced from a study by P. A. Bower by H. E. Jones. Motor 


Sar mers й ы Performance 
and Growth, University of California Press, 1949, 
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to physical strength and skill in athletic activities than to intelligence 
and school achievement. Also, there was a higher correspondence be- 
tween strength and popularity than between popularity and socio- 
economic status. 

The relationship between the adolescent boy's social role and his 
physical abilities has also been studied by Tryon (1939). Tryon has 
shown that traits such as "daring," "leadership," "activity in games," 
and “fighting” tend to go together and to form a cluster that implies 
physical skill, strength, bravery, and capacity to “take it.” This cluster 
of traits shows a high relationship to ease in social situations and to 
heterosexual adjustment. On the other hand, very low ratings on this 
cluster of traits imply weakness, lack of skill in games, and perhaps 
rather “sissy” qualities. 

Observations such as the foregoing are significant from the point of 
view of understanding adolescents and the way they appraise one 
another, It is quite possible that if adults were asked to rate adoles- 
cents they would give more weight to intelligence and school achieve- 
ment and less to strength and athletic ability than did the young 
people in the study mentioned above. Findings such as these help, to 
some extent, to account for the fact that adolescents sometimes seem 
to follow a system of values which, to some adults, appear rather 
superficial. These findings also emphasize how important the physical 
education and recreational features of a high school program may be. 

The observations above do not, of course, show anything approach- 
ing a perfect correspondence between social acceptance and strength 
or athletic ability. Other factors obviously are important, too. Jones 
(19492) wisely cautions that we should not generalize too broadly 
from such findings. He points out also that the prestige boys attach 
to physical characteristics and especially to strength and the masculine 
meaning of strength is likely to vary in different social groups. He 
suggests that we may expect greater emphasis on physical and mascu- 
line characteristics in a pioneer culture, in an aggressive military 
. culture, or among boys in gangs than in a culture that is intellectually 
more sophisticated. 

When adolescents attach great importance to physical abilities in 
appraising others (and therefore probably also, directly or indirectly, 
in appraising themselves) the result may be a kind of snobbery that 
does an injustice to many youngsters. There are many schools in 
Which, from the viewpoint of some adults, the prestige system is 
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dominated too much by athletics. An athletic program (or any other 
program) that throws the spotlight on a few stars does an injustice 
to those who do not make the grade and in the long run it may do 
an even greater injustice to those who do. In a value system dominated 
by youthful athletic prowess, a person might get inflated ideas about 
himself that could cause trouble when he no longer is able to keep 
the pace. 

The value adolescents place on athletic ability may, however, have 
a democratizing effect if it is not the dominant or only standard 
applied in judging the worth of the individual student. In a school 
where scholastic ability is an important criterion for judging a stu- 
dent's worth there will be many students who will be judged un- 
worthy by that standard even though, in other respects, they are very 
worthy. If in this school students are judged also by athletic ability, 
there will be an opportunity for a larger proportion of students to 
have their abilities recognized. In the group of good scholars there 
will also be some who belong to the group of good athletes. But it is 
likely that many students will belong to only one of the groups, for 
there is only a low correlation between motor ability and academic 
ability. 

Motor ability does not seem to be distributed according to “social 
class" or socioeconomic status to the same extent as intellectual 
ability. The fact that motor performance can cut across socioeconomic 
lines, at least in some communities, is brought out in the study by 
Jones (1949a) cited above. He compared children of high socio- 
economic status within his total group with children of low status. The 
first three years of the study coincided with three years of severe 
economic depression when many of the “low” families lived on dras- 
tically reduced budgets and some depended upon public relief. Al- 
though, as Jones points out, other studies have shown that children 
of higher socioeconomic status tend to have an advantage in height 
and weight (see Sanders, 1934), the findings in Jones's study still 
indicate that motor ability cuts across socioeconomic lines to a greater 
extent than intellectual ability. 


PERSONAL IMPLICATIONS OF PHYSICAL ABILITY 


The meaning of having or lacking the kind of strength and athletic 
ability that is highly valued in a group has been brought out in very 
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personal terms by Jones (1949) in the study cited above. Jones com- 
pared the ten boys who stood lowest in ability with the ten who stood 
highest. 

The boys selected as "strong" seemed, more often than not, well 
favored when evaluated in terms of other aspects of their personalities. 
The group of boys who were poor in tests of strength presented a 
different picture. The lower ten were socially as well as physically 
weak, although for the most part they were not so much disliked as 
ignored by their classmates. When records of their personal adjust- 
ment were examined, only one of the ten showed up in a distinctly 
favorable light. Three had approximately average scores in "total 
adjustment," but showed evidence of persisting tension and conflicts 
arising from inferiority. Six of the boys had records that seemed defi- 
nitely to reveal maladjustment, especially at the end of adolescence. 

One problem faced by many boys in Jones's group was the problem 
of loss in status relating to differences in rate of maturing. One boy, 
for example, who was late in maturing, lost ground in popularity 
between the ages of twelve and a half and fourteen and a half. He 
reached the lowest point in his relationships with his peers at the 
time when physical differences between himself and his associates 
were most marked. He fell from being about average in popularity to 
à markedly unpopular position in the group. During this period he 
also fell to a low position in many other reputation traits, so that at 
age fourteen and a half classmates regarded him as unfriendly, listless, 
lacking in humor about himself, immature, inactive in games, unwill- 
ing to take a chance, and afraid to fight. He did not easily accept so 
marked a loss in social esteem. During this period he showed an 
apparent tendency to assert himself more strongly. Although he took 
DO part in games, he showed an increase in restlessness; and although 
he was judged to be less friendly, he was more talkative and attention- 
seeking. Actually, he did not want to be less friendly, but he seemed 
to be immature and ineffective in his use of social techniques. 

Another slowly maturing boy described by Jones also suffered a 
decline in prestige but the decline in his case came later, partly be- 
cause he had a natural buoyancy that delayed the effects his late 
maturing might have had on his social relationships. At the age of 
fourteen and a half he was still above average in popularity, but three 
Years later he was recorded as extremely low in popularity. He was no 
longer regarded as friendly by his classmates. He no longer stood out 
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as a person who seemed to enjoy himself in most situations; he had 
less humor, and was looked upon as immature. These were some of 
the symptoms of his loss in status. His reaction, like the reaction of the 
boy mentioned above, was to become more bossy, restless, talkative, 
and attention-getting. But he was “not one to be held down by ad- 
versity," so he also showed a tendency to become more aggressive 
(“enjoys a fight") and more daring (“always ready to take a chance 
at things that are new and unusual"). Both these boys, Jones points 
out, were exposed to somewhat similar adolescent stresses, from 
causes that were in part the same, but their pattern of adjustment to 
these stresses at the adolescent period was an outgrowth in part of 
their earlier personality tendencies. One of them who already was a 
fighter became the “fightingest” boy in the group. The other, already 
before adolescence rather timidly inclined, became the least aggressive 
of the group in situations that required initiative and physical enter- 
prise. 

The fact that physical strength and athletic ability have consider- 
able social value among adolescent boys suggests that if a way could 
be found to help troubled and unaccepted adolescents to improve in 
certain skills, these boys might gain in social acceptability and have 
more favorable attitudes toward themselves. This implication is prob- 
ably true, but it is stated far too simply. More would be required than 
merely to patch certain skills onto an already existing personality 
structure. A boy's tendency to join in activities or to stay passively on 
the sidelines is not determined simply by the factor of skill. What a 
person does with his muscles and his freedom to plunge into physical 
sports is part of a larger cluster of characteristics. Whether or not he 
enters into sports will be influenced by his desire to rub elbows with 
others, his ability to enter easily and freely into social contacts, his 
willingness to face the possibility of being roughed up a bit. The tend- 
ency to enter in vigorously or to stay on the fringe may be tied to 
attitudes that make it possible or impossible for the young person to 
tolerate the idea of being tested, being defeated, or making mistakes. 

In one study in which “actives” and "fringers" were compared 
(Cowell, 1935), it was observed that lack of desire or ability to take 
part in the physical education program may be tied to other character- 
istics such as shyness, sensitivity, a tendency to be upset by defeat and 
to shrink from new ventures. In another study dealing with this matter, 
Fauquier (1940) cites findings and opinions that support the theory 
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set forth by Adler (1929a) that it is not just by chance that a person 
joins in this or that game or sport. According to him, a person's choice 
of a certain activity, his approach to it, and the importance he attaches 
to it tell something about his attitudes regarding himself and his 
relationships with others. From findings in a study comparing “ag- 
gressive” and “submissive” boys, Fauquier concluded that play habits 
are not isolated and disconnected elements in a boy's personality that 
may be molded and manipulated at will; rather, play habits are symp- 
toms reflecting a larger and more complicated system of thinking, 
feeling, and acting. 

Play activities may give expression to a desire for novelty, adven- 
ture, and excitement; they may express а need for social approval ,at- 
tention, status, and recognition; and they may spring from an urge for 
à sense of mastery, power, success, and achievement (Dimock, 1937). 

In view of the fact that response to physical activities may be 
linked to pervasive tendencies within the personality, it is obvious that 
à program designed to help each youngster to find himself must be 
varied and flexible. This would hold true especially in a program 
designed to help shy and troubled youngsters to feel at home. Such a 
program will not have a lopsided emphasis on a few sports, such as 
football and basketball. It will not center entirely on competitive 
activities, Instead of demanding a standard of excellence that is be- 
yond the reach of a large number of youngsters, it will recognize levels 
of ability, so that youngsters may be aware of achievement and im- 
Provement even though they are far from perfect performance. It will 
require, above all, teachers or leaders who are sensitive to differences 
in interest and temperament and who are able to tolerate a wide 
Tange of achievement. It will require teachers who can identify with 
individuals at various levels of skill, and who are not seeking by 
Proxy to work out some of their own unmet needs to be glamorous 
Stars, or masterful males. It will require willingness to sacrifice form 
in many situations in order to encourage spontaneity. | ' 

This would mean, among other things, that in dealing with one 
Youngster the instructor might encourage a boy or girl to strive to 
Teach the peak of form while with others the aim would be to try to 
Set the youngsters to participate regardless of form. Again, by way of 
example, it would mean that in an activity such as square dancing the 
immediate goal with one person might be to get him to improve 
timing and rhythm while with another it might be to help the boy to 
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grip the girl, and the girl to grip the boy as though they really meant 
business, even though they were still somewhat inept in going through 
the steps. There is perhaps no other single department of the high 
school that offers greater opportunity than the physical education 
program for studying the individual student, his style of life, his po- 
tentialities for being spontaneous and free, his hesitancies and lack of 
self-confidence, his need to vanquish, or his need at all costs to avoid 
defeat or to avoid a contest in which he might look awkward. 

But to realize the potentialities for helping young people in the 
quest for self-discovery we need an emphasis different from the one 
now prevailing, or the one students often see as prevailing, in many 
schools. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Mental Growth 


During adolescence the normal young person advances on many in- 
tellectual fronts. He continues during the teens to gain in intellectual 
capacity and power. He grows in ability to learn. There is an increase 
in his ability to grasp relationships and to solve problems of increas- 
ing complexity and difficulty. He becomes better able to deal with 
abstract ideas. While growing in the kind of ability commonly meas- 
ured by intelligence tests, the adolescent also continues, if all goes 
well, to gain in breadth of knowledge, in depth of understanding, in 
practical wisdom, in judgment, and in common sense. If properly 
encouraged he also shows an increased interest in understanding 


himself and others. 
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INTELLECTUAL ABILITY AND SELF-EVALUATION 


By the time a youngster in our society reaches adolescent age, he has 


been reminded on countless occasions of the tremendous value that 
is placed on mental ability. In kindergarten, in the first grade, and on 
through the school years, his mental abilities are put to the test. Over 
and over again he is given a grade or rating by his teacher, and, if not 
by the teacher, by his peers and by himself. At school he discovers 
that he is a quick or average or slow learner in reading, spelling, and 
Other language arts. He realizes that others finish an intellectual task 
more quickly or more slowly than he. Unless he has become discour- 
aged and has given up the struggle he vies with others to finish first, 
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to learn more quickly, to know the greatest number of answers. He 
realizes from an early age that his mental ability has an important 
influence on the way others regard him. In many schools more weight 
is given to a child's intelligence test score, or to academic achievement 
that correlates closely with such a score, than to all other aspects of 
the child's life and personality. 

As we shall note later in this chapter, there are many young people 
who, during adolescent years, attach increasing importance to their 
intellectual abilities when they directly appraise themselves. More- 
over, as we have implied, the young person's intellectual abilities 
have an important indirect bearing on his appraisal of himself. From 
an early age his experience of success and failure has been influenced 
to a prominent degree at school, and also at home and in the com- 
munity, by his ability to acquire the many intellectual skills children 
in our culture are taught. His ability to learn things calling for mental 
ability influences the way others regard him and this, in turn, in- 
fluences his regard for his own worth. Sometimes even the young 
person's conception of his “goodness” or “badness” is influenced by 
the fact that he has high or low intelligence. Often the youngster who 
is regarded as "good" is one whose mental ability enables him to 
learn quickly the lessons parents and teachers want him to learn. 
Failure to learn or slowness in learning is often treated with impa- 
tience by adults, as something that should be punished as a sign of 
disobedience or lack of moral character. 

In subtle ways the growing person's ideas concerning his intellec- 
tual ability will influence not only his conception of who and what he 
is but also his anticipations and hopes concerning what he may be- 
come. If an adolescent is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that he is 
rather stupid, this conviction may close many avenues of life to him 
that might otherwise be open. Even in the late elementary grades 
he may look upon himself as one who probably cannot take a full 
academic program in high school and should not even think about 
going to college. The more his thinking is dominated by this idea, the 
more he will tend to shut off lines of vocational choice about which 
he might otherwise speculate and daydream. 

On the other hand, the person who is convinced that he has what 
it takes as far as mental ability is concerned can plan and dream on 
a more expansive scale. The “inner world” in which he moves in his 
fancies and his thoughts is larger, so to speak. He can freely give play 
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to imagination about entering this or that occupation. He can see 
himself in a cap and gown along with the best of them. If he is in 
college he can imagine that in time he will wear a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
He can conceive of himself as being more or less at home in any group 
because he has the ability, so he believes, to move in any intellectual 
circle into which his interests may lead him. 

In the growing person's picture of his mental abilities there may, 
of course, be varying degrees of realism. He may be canny in his judg- 
ment of his ability, or he may be underrating himself. Both under- 
tating and overrating may arise from many circumstances and by 
reason of many motives we need not inquire into here. But whether 
the estimate is realistic or not it will, as we have said, play an im- 
portant part in the growing person's outlook on life. Later in this 
chapter we will review a number of studies bearing upon this point. 


TRENDS IN THE GROWTH OF UNDERSTANDING 


In the pages that immediately follow we will notice some of the 
changes in thinking and concept formation that occur as a young 
Person matures intellectually. Later in the chapter we will give atten- 
tion to trends in mental growth as revealed by intelligence tests. 


Increased Ability to Generalize 


One very noticeable characteristic of the mental operations of an 
Older person, compared with a younger child, is the ability to deal 
With generalizations and more inclusive classes or categories of 
thought. This is shown, for example, when children express their 
Wishes. The younger the child, the more he tends to think in terms 
of the concrete things, such as a bicycle or a baseball glove. As he 
Brows older, he tends to think in more inclusive terms. If given three 
Wishes, he may devote one wish, for example, to “all kinds of play 
€quipment,” thereby covering a large class of things and having two 
Wishes left. In one study (Jersild and Tasch, 1949) it was found that 
in Grades I to III about 80 per cent of all wishes dealt with specific 
material objects or possessions. At Grades vil through XII, about one 
third of the wishes were of this character. Paralleling the decline in 
Wishes for specific things there was an increase in more general and 


Inclusive wishes. 
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A corresponding trend toward a more generalized type of thinking 
appears in the fact that the younger child tends to see things on a 
perceptual level, while the older child sees more on a conceptual level. 
In studies of children's reactions to a war situation (Kimmins, 1915— 
1916 a and b, Bender and Frosch, 1942, Preston, 1942, and Jersild 
and Meigs, 1943) it was observed, for example, that younger children 
tended to describe war in terms of concrete happenings, such as the 
damage that had been done by bombing or the fact that butter was 
rationed. A large portion of children of about teen-age, on the other 
hand, saw the war in terms of larger concepts: the damage from a 
particular bombing represented not an episode but an example of a 
larger wartime policy. The scarcity or the lack of butter was incor- 
porated into a more inclusive idea concerning scarcity of materials or 
destruction of materials in wartime. 

The ability to generalize, at least in some areas of thought, is well 
established by the time the average child reaches adolescent age. This 
ability, we may assume, continues to develop during adolescent years, 
but its course has not been studied very systematically. 


Increased Ability to Deal with Abstractions 


By the time children reach the adolescent period, most of them will be 
able to think not only in general terms but also in abstract terms to a 
greater degree than was true at an earlier age. They are capable of a 
greater amount of learning involving symbols rather than concrete 
things. This is not an all-or-none phenomenon, however, for children 
can deal with abstractions from an early age, as, for example, when 
they grasp the idea that two times two is four without having to ask 
or think, "Two times two of what?" The shift toward an increased 
ability to deal with abstractions is illustrated, in a practical way, by 
practices in teaching that have to do with quantities. The younger 
child is likely, for example, to prefer to deal with a problem that goes 
something like this: “In Farmer Brown's barn there are two horses 
and four cows. How many animals are there in the barn?" At a later 
age, he will tackle a problem that involves the same quantities, but 
more abstractly, such as: “If X is two and Y is four, how much is X 
plus Y?" Here is a shift from a type of concrete arithmetical thinking 
to a more abstract kind of thinking. 


It has been customary to assume that the typical child is ready for 
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thinking in the abstract terms of algebra by about the age of thirteen 
or fourteen. This assumption works out pretty well in practice, al- 
though there are, of course, many youngsters who never learn to 
handle the more difficult problems in algebra; and some who are 
unable to do so at the age of fourteen could do so if given a little 
more time to mature, say until sixteen or seventeen. 

This increased capacity for dealing with abstract quantities is, as 
we have noted, something relative; it is not something that suddenly 
develops as the child reaches the teens. Neither can it be said that 
older persons uniformly show a high capacity for abstract thinking. 

The ability to deal with the abstract appears in connection with 
qualities as well as quantities. It is especially important in connection 
with the growing person's search for meaning, value, and significance. 
Much that is involved in self-realization and much that goes into the 
convictions and commitments that constitute a person's philosophy of 
life must be formulated in abstract, intellectual terms if it is formu- 
lated at all. Note the phrasing here: “if formulated at all." A person 
can have a pretty eflective, functioning philosophy of life without 
being able to define it very precisely in intellectual terms. He can be 
loyal, for example, without being able to give an abstract definition 
of loyalty. He can have integrity, in the sense that he does not pretend 
Or play false but is forthright and true to himself, even though he 
would fumble if asked to tell what the word integrity means. However, 
to the extent that a person wishes to grasp, in general intellectual 
terms, some of the things he believes and the values he feels personally 
attached to, or wishes to clarify for himself some of the meanings he 
holds, to that extent his ability to think abstractly about qualitative 
Concepts must come into play. And if he is seeking to communicate 
his thoughts and feelings to others, to share them, and to catch the 
meaning of the values others embrace, it is helpful to be able to 
comprehend the meaning of abstract qualitative concepts and to 
express such meanings in words.! This ability to comprehend and to 
Communicate meanings having to do with abstract qualitative concepts 
is an important aspect of intellectual maturity. It is not necessarily a 
mark of emotional maturity, but we will have more to say about this 


in a later chapter. 
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One aspect of the ability to deal with abstractions is an understand- 
ing of symbols. An illustration of this is the ability to grasp the mean- 
ing of cartoons. Shaffer (1930) devised a scale for measuring the 
ability of young people in Grades IV through XII to interpret the 
symbolism in ten cartoons dealing with social, political, and economic 
problems. In Grades IV and V, corresponding roughly to ages nine 
to eleven, many children simply gave a literal description of what the 
drawing contained, while in higher grades (notably from Grade VI to 
Grade VIII) there was a considerable increase in abstract interpreta- 
tions. One cartoon, depicting the need for public support of education, 
showed a man (citizen) passing a crumbling school building. In 
Grades IV, V, and VI over half of the children either gave a simple 
descriptive response (such as, *There is a man walking by a school") 
or a concrete interpretation (such as “Schools should have better 
buildings"). In Grade VII about half of the children gave an abstract 
interpretation (such as the idea that education needs public support) 
and in Grades VIII through XII from 62 to 84 per cent of the children 
gave abstract interpretations. 


Ability to Deal with the Concept of Time 


The ability to anticipate the future, to plan for it, to imagine what 
might happen in it begins to develop at a very early age but comes 
into play especially during adolescent years. In early childhood it is 
apparently easier for children to comprehend the idea of the imme- 
diate past, such as yesterday, than to comprehend the near future, 
such as tomorrow (Friedman, 1944a). It is not until approximately 
the ages of eleven to thirteen that the majority of children grasp the 
abstract idea of the historical past (Oakden and Sturt, 1922, Bradley, 
1947). Even at the sixth grade level (which is close to the beginning 
of adolescence for many children) the understanding of time concepts 
is still incomplete. Friedman says there is not as much logic in the 
child's thinking concerning the future as in his thinking concerning 
the past. The child lives in the present, and his experiences have oc- 
curred in the past. Building a perspective about the future requires a 
greater span of mental growth than building a perspective concerning 
the past. 

Friedman (1944b) examined the time concepts of adults and of 
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pupils in Grades VII-XII by means of tests designed to measure 
understanding of terms, dates, and chronological sequences. The test 
included such items as giving the meaning of terms descriptive of time 
(medieval, в.с., etc.) ; locating historical events on a time line; placing 
in proper sequence the times of Lincoln, Washington, Columbus, and 
the mother of the person taking the test. In this study it was found 
that there is a gain in understanding of time until the tenth grade, 
when young people reach about the same level of understanding as 
that shown by the average adult. However, many high school students 
have little historical perspective or understanding of historical time 
concepts. Many high school students did not understand how time is 
counted before and after Christ's birth. A date such as 1492 may 
have little or no meaning for the student although the teacher is in- 
clined to take for granted that it does (Friedman, 1944b). 


Ability to Deal with Ideas Without Immediate 
Personal Involvement 


The ability to deal with ideas that do not represent something in which 
à person is directly involved parallels developments such as those 
described above. The younger the child, the more he is concerned 
With things in which he is directly and personally involved. As he be- 
comes older, he becomes increasingly able to be concerned about 
conditions that do not directly affect him and conditions that do not 
even indirectly affect him in any obvious way. In his thoughts he 
becomes able to encompass not only himself and his immediate family 
but also people in the world at large. This ability is well established 
ina large percentage of children by the time they approach adolescent 
years. Baker (1942) studied this aspect of development by analyzing 
the contributions children made during free discussion periods in 
Class. At the sixth grade level, only 18 per cent of the contributions 
dealt with events in which the child who was speaking had been 
directly involved, compared with 61 per cent at the second grade level. 
At the sixth grade level, 25 per cent of the happenings children de- 
scribed in their contributions had taken place in their immediate 
Presence, compared with 83 per cent at the second grade level. These 
findings indicate that at about the time many youngsters are entering 
the adolescent period, they are able, mentally, to deal with events in 
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a world that extends far beyond their own immediate sphere of ac- 
tivity. 


Increased Capacity for Intellectual Communication 
with Other Persons 


By the time youngsters approach the adolescent period, many of them 
are capable of carrying on a logical discussion and pursuing a con- 
tinued theme. In a study dealing with this matter (Baker, 1942), 
again based on an analysis of children's "free discussion," a count 
was made of the number of times children, during the course of a 
discussion, introduced an entirely new topic without apparent logical 
connection with anything a preceding speaker had said. At the second 
grade level 87 per cent of the contributions were new topics. At the 
sixth grade level 23 per cent of the contributions were new topics. 
However, even at the sixth grade level there was a good deal of lack 
of continuity, for some of the sixth graders simply made remarks of 
their own about topics that had already been mentioned by earlier 
speakers. 


Identification with Conditions and Characters in the Larger World 


Another important change in intellectual orientation that takes place 
near the beginning of adolescence appears in the child's ability to 
identify himself with circumstances and people outside his own im- 
mediate environment (Havighurst et al., 1947). This appears when 
children are asked to describe their heroes or ideals or to name 
the person whom they admire most. In one study (MacCaulay, 1925) 
about two thirds of the seven-year-olds mentioned personal acquaint- 
ances as their ideals, but at the age of fifteen only 3 per cent of the 
young people mentioned personal acquaintances such as relatives and 
friends. This trend toward selecting a person outside one's immediate 
circle as a personification of one's own ideals or values (choosing, 
instead, characters from history or from fiction or from current 
events) is more marked in boys than in girls (Hill, 1930). This differ- 
ence between boys and girls appears in many other ways. Girls tend 
to mention individuals in their immediate environment more often 
than boys when they express their wishes, when they reminisce about 
happy occasions in their past lives, and when they express their in- 
terests (Jersild and Tasch, 1949). 
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Another change that can be observed in the course of intellectual 
development is an increased capacity to view things objectively and 
even, at times, to take an objective view of oneself. If permitted and 
encouraged to voice his own plans, thoughts, and feelings, the young 
person will show an interest in understanding himself, in improving 
himself, and in understanding others. The older child tends to be more 
concerned about his personal qualities and abilities than the younger 
child. He is somewhat more likely to wish that he had the ability 
to make a good grade than to wish that somebody would just give 
him a good grade. He more often thinks in terms of his own com- 
petence as a means of gaining an end rather than solely of the end 
itself. He would like to have the ability to hold a good job, rather 
than simply to have a job. 

_ Although this tendency to think in terms of personal qualities and 
Inner resources is more prominent in older than in younger children, 
it is by no means a characteristic of all adolescent children. 

Some of the main ideas that occur to young people when they think 
about themselves are shown in Tables 5.1 and 5.2. These tables sum- 
marize the qualities mentioned by persons of early, middle, and late 
adolescent years when they described what they admired and did not 
admire in themselves. (These results were obtained by a "free re- 
Sponse" method, with no leading questions.) From these tables it 
Can be seen that a large proportion of young people in the age range 
from junior high school through college describe themselves in terms 
of their character traits, inner resources, and emotional tendencies, 
and also in terms of the social relationships and the attitudes they have 
toward others and others have toward them. The emphasis on the 
quality of relationships with others is especially pronounced at the 
college level. Those in the college group are not only older but they 
also represent a more select sampling from the standpoint of in- 
telligence than do the high school groups, and it cannot be deter- 
Mined to what extent this latter factor influenced their responses. 
Yet it is interesting to note that at the college level especially, and also 
to a lesser but yet substantial degree at the senior high school level, 
Many young people emphasize the feelings that come into play in 
interpersonal relationships when they evaluate themselves. This is in 
keeping with the position that an adolescent's view of himself is inter- 
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84 The Psychology of Adolescence 


woven with his view of others and his ideas concerning the way others 
view him. 


Ability to Make Decisions 


One thing we expect of the person who is mentally mature is the ability 
to make up his own mind. However, it is difficult to apply a standard 
to measure this ability. If he is wise and if the issue is important, a 
person will, of course, make up his mind only after he has sought and 
gotten advice if any is available; he does not necessarily have to make 
up his mind by himself. Moreover, during any time of life there may 
be decisions so far-reaching in importance and so complicated in 
character that even the person who is most “mature” mentally would 
have trouble in coming to a decision. But in more ordinary terms we 
do expect the young adult to be able at least to postpone a decision 
while he considers some of the more obvious pros and cons. 

This ability to choose, this ability to reach as mature a judgment in 
solving an issue as is possible has not been studied much from a devel- 
opmental point of view. But it involves certain more or less obvious 
features. Making up one's mind includes more than intellectual ability; 
it also requires the ability to deal with the emotional elements involved. 
During adolescence we expect the growing person to gain increasing 
confidence in his own opinions. We expect him to grow in the confi- 
dence that it is proper for him to pass judgment on some things with- 
out first consulting others. We expect him to grow in the confidence 
that his judgment or opinion may be right, or at least is not nec- 
essarily wrong, just because his parents or his teachers have a dif- 
ferent opinion. In other words, there is a certain amount of inde- 
pendence in thinking, a certain freedom in exploring and in weighing 
alternatives, that is involved in the kind of maturity that enables one 
to make decisions of his own. 

With added maturity, the adolescent will be able to make an effort, 
at least occasionally, to sift what is wished from what is wise, to distin- 
guish between reasoning and rationalization and between the ideal and 
the actual. His conduct will be guided, at least in part, by principles 
that he has incorporated into his own being, as distinguished from 
principles superimposed from without. 

One aspect of the kind of mental maturity involved in making 
decisions is the ability to use judgment concerning what one will 
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choose to decide upon. No matter how good the young person may be 
in making decisions for himself, he will recognize that it would be 
impossible for him to rethink and redecide everything that concerns 
his everyday thinking and conduct. Countless decisions have been 
made for him in advance, and if he tried to rethink or redecide all of 
them, he would either be immobilized or be highly disturbed. So he 
takes many decisions for granted, and does not trouble to think 
through whether he will wear pants or kilts, obey traffic signals, or eat 
three or ten meals a day. 

As is implied in the statements above, it is not assumed that the 
individual will be in possession of these mature qualities by the end of 
his adolescent years. Indeed, he may not achieve all of them even 
if he lives to a ripe old age. Perhaps the best a person can do is to 
approximate these attainments in the management of his thinking in 
some areas of his life. At best, he is likely to be uneven in his attain- 
ments. He will be very rational on some matters and not on others. He 
will bar wishful thinking from some of his decisions but not from 
Others. He will be reasonably objective in taking note of some of his 
Weaknesses, while others he will ignore or deny. Be this as it may, it 
Still holds that some progress toward these attainments is involved in 


the business of growing up mentally. 


UNDERSTANDING OF MORAL CONCEPTS AND VALUES 


about what is right and wrong, what it is good 


The young child’s ideas 
much on what his 


to seek and to do and what is bad, depend very 
Parents tell him and on what they praise and reprove. The younger 
the child, also, the more likely it is that his ideas about what is 
Morally good or bad will be specific: It is bad to hit his little sister; it 
is bad not to finish his milk; and so forth. We might say that a child’s 
Morals, early in life, tend to be both concrete and external. But as he 
Moves toward adolescence there are two major trends in his moral 
development. First, his moral concepts become more generalized—it 
is better to be лопез! in general than just to tell the truth when his 
Mother asks him where he has been. Second, his moral ideals and 
Scruples become internalized, as it were, a part of him. So although no 
One is looking, and even though no one might find out, he will not 
Steal cookies (or at least will have qualms about taking them and 
Perhaps feel guilty if he does). He becomes, to a degree, his own 
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spokesman for what is right and wrong, what is good and what is bad, 
what a person should strive to do and be and what he should strive 
not to do or be. 

The process of internalizing the moral precepts taught him at home 
and at school and in church is likely, however, to be more noticeable 
in connection with some precepts than with others. A youngster who 
would not think of stealing might not hesitate to tell a lie. A youngster 
who is rigorously honest in following the rules when playing with 
younger children may not hesitate to cheat in games with older chil- 
dren. Again, a youngster who would not think of filching one apple 
from a classmate's desk may not hesitate to steal a dozen from a big 
orchard. 

In later chapters we will discuss some differences in the moral 
scruples of youngsters belonging to different socioeconomic groups. 
For example, standards relating to premarital sex activity followed by 
boys in lower socioeconomic groups studied by Kinsey (1948) did not 
seem to be as strict as those of boys of higher socioeconomic status. 
It has also been noted that there are differences between children of 
different socioeconomic levels with respect to modesty, disobedience, 
and stealing (see, e.g., Macaulay, 1925; Dolger and Ginandes, 1946; 
Stendler, 1949b). There are further differences between young people 
of differing socioeconomic status in attitudes toward what should be 
done about misconduct. Children of higher socioeconomic status were 
found in one study (Harrower, 1934) to be less likely than children 
of lower socioeconomic status to recommend physical punishment for 
wrongdoing and more likely to recommend that the wrongdoer should 
make amends. Children of higher socioeconomic status were also 
found to be less likely to condemn cheating in examinations because 
it is wrong, per se, and more likely to regard it as wrong because it is 
self-defeating: It does no good, one cannot learn just by cheating. It 
is likely that the factor of intelligence as well as socioeconomic status 
influenced these results. 

In various studies (see, e.g., Hartshorne and May, 1928) it has 
been noted that children with lower intelligence and children who are 
emotionally unstable are more likely to cheat than children who are 
normal and apparently well adjusted. It is not difficult to see why this 
should be so. 

An adolescent's moral concepts and the way in which he applies 
them to his own conduct and the conduct of others will be influenced 
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by both intellectual and emotional factors. On the intellectual side, as 
noted above, the person who is more mature intellectually is able to 
generalize his moral standards rather than to apply them simply to 
specific situations, one by one. Further, the young person who is intel- 
lectually more mature will, other things being equal, better be able 
to take account of the meaning and implications of moral rules as 
applied to a given situation. He is better able, for example, to make a 
distinction between acts that are accidental and those that are inten- 
tional. He would regard the deliberate smashing of one dinner plate 
as being morally more serious than breaking six plates by accident. 

Again, a person who is intellectually more advanced should better 
be able, in judging the moral meaning of an act, to make allowance 
for the youth or weakness of the one who commits it. The intellectually 
more mature adolescent might also be expected to be able better to 
judge the moral seriousness of an act from the point of view of the 
Purpose underlying it, rather than from the point of view of an arbi- 
trary standard of what is right or what is wrong: in keeping with this, 
he would judge a "white lie," uttered in order to protect someone from 
humiliation, as not being in the same category of dishonesty as a lie 
uttered in order to hurt someone. 

While intellectual understanding has an important role in the devel- 
Opment and application of moral concepts, motives and emotions also 
Play an important role. A study by Zucker (1943a) indicates that 
adolescents are more likely to accept the moral teaching of their elders 
if a bond of affection exists between the young person and his parents 
than if there is evidence of lack of affection. In a study by Shumsky 
(1956) of children of preadolescent age, it was noted that youngsters 
Who had a high rating of emotional maladjustment tended in general 
to be less mature in their moral judgments than other youngsters of 
Similar intelligence who were not showing marked symptoms of mal- 
adjustment. Persons with lower adjustment scores tended to judge 
moral situations more literally, while children of similar intelligence, 
With a more favorable adjustment, were better able to take account 
Of intentions and circumstances in judging the moral seriousness of 
Various acts. Children who appeared to be emotionally maladjusted 
also tended to be more punitive than those with more favorable 
adjustment, and the maladjusted ones also tended to base their moral 
judgments on a concept of absolute authority. 

In studies of moral values of adolescents it has been found that 
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young people of adolescent age (and even prior to adolescence) are 
likely to subscribe to ideas of right and wrong that come close to what 
we expect of adults. Lockart (1930) found that the ideas of ele- 
mentary school children as to the seriousness of various forms of 
wrongdoing and concerning the conditions under which it would be 
defensible to break a law correspond closely to the ideas of adults. 
In a study by Thompson (1949, 1952) it was found that honesty, 
politeness, and kindness were among the virtues regarded as especially 
praiseworthy from the sixth grade through the twelfth.? 

The findings in various studies suggest that in internalizing the 
moral standards that prevail in the adult social group many adolescents 
emphasize conformity to rules of conduct more than loyalty and 
fellow feeling. In all the grades from six to twelve in Thompson's 
study (1949) it was found, for example, that the young people rated 
being honest as more praiseworthy than being kind. In a study by 
Mitchell (1943) high school seniors, in rating the importance of 
various virtues, gave the highest rank to honesty; kindness and charity 
were both ranked as less important than such virtues as honesty or 
sportsmanship. 

In a discussion of the moral beliefs of sixteen-year-old adolescents, 
Taba (1953) similarly points out that they tended to accept familiar 
stereotypes in expressing their moral values, without inquiring very 
deeply into what they might mean. The young people in this study 
were unanimous, for example, in expressing the feeling that one must 
defend people against gossip, but they showed doubt and apprehen- 
sion about taking a stand that would be likely to arouse the displeasure 
of someone in authority or jeopardize their popularity with their peers. 
The sixteen-year-olds were reluctant squarely to face a conflict of 
moral values, tending instead to attempt a compromise or to adopt 
slogans. In a conflict between his own interests and the demands of 
the school, an adolescent might, for example, come forth with the idea 
that it is necessary to obey school rules, as though this were one of the 
verities of life, and yet the same adolescent might show many excep- 
tions and inconsistencies in applying this idea in specific situations 


2 The moral values and ideals of adolescents are referred to in several chapters of 
this book. The relationship between morality and self-acceptance is discussed in the 
final chapter, and in the chapter on religion we point out that there may be a marked 
discrepancy between a young person's convictions and commitments, on the one hand, 
and what he professes or pays lip service to, on the other. For a fuller discussion of 
moral values, see Allport and Vernon (1928), Grace and Grace (1952), Taba (1953), 
V. Jones (1954), Anderson and Anderson (1954). 
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without asking whether he really believed that the rules laid down by 
the school were infallible, or whether he was really convinced concern- 
ing his own rights in the matter. 

Studies of the moral values adolescents claim to embrace indicate 
that young people, like many of their elders, often follow the rule of 
what is most expedient and what they think others will regard as most 
expedient. As a result, in a specific situation (whether to cheat or not 
to cheat, whether to defend a classmate who is the victim of bias or 
unfair attack) there may be a wide discrepancy between the moral 
principle a person claims to accept and his actual conduct. 

At first glance it might seem that inconsistencies in an adolescent's 
moral position are to be expected as typical and natural aspects of 
adolescent development. But, as against this, it might also be claimed 
that when adolescents show such inconsistencies they are reflecting the 
culture in which they live (or a personal kind of confusion linked to 
emotional problems) and are not necessarily thereby revealing to what 
extent they have the capacity to explore the meanings of the moral 
Principles they profess. In his work with adolescents and teachers of 
adolescents, the writer has observed that adolescents often are eager 
to discuss some of the moral issues they face. There is good reason to 
believe, so the writer thinks, that young people have more capacity 
for inquiring into the meaning and implication of their moral beliefs, 
at least from a logical point of view, than generally has been cultivated 
in the high school program. | 

When teachers give adolescents a chance to examine the meaning 
of the moral code and the standards of conformity according to which 
they live, they discover that young people often raise problems that 
involve a moral issue (such as racial prejudice, sex conduct, attitudes 
that involve a conflict between obedience to authority and a desire for 
independence, and the like). Here is one area of adolescent life in 
Which, in the judgment of the writer, there is a considerable potenti- 
ality for self-understanding, but it will require a good deal of further 
Study to discover how great the potentiality is and how it might 
be realized. . 

The moral concepts of adolescents and the question as to how far 
adolescents might go toward developing moral convictions of their own 
have implications that go beyond the practical question as to whether 
Young people are as upright and virtuous as they might be in this or 
that detail of their conduct. If an adolescent is in the process of “find- 
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ing himself," building a system of values and some rudiments of a 
philosophy of life, it is essential for him to face, as well as he can, 
some of the personal implications of the moral code he professes to 
accept. During adolescent years, and perhaps to an even greater extent 
during the years that lie ahead of him as an adult, many of his personal 
problems and emotional concerns involve moral issues. When a person 
is at odds with himself, under stress by reason of conflict of motives, 
the problem often involves, at least in part, a struggle that has moral 
implications.? 


GROWTH IN INTELLECTUAL ABILITY 


The kind of mental ability measured by commonly used intelligence 
tests continues to "grow" until about the age of twenty and even 
beyond. The rate of growth is not as rapid during the late teens as 
during earlier years. The amount of change varies also according to 
the kind of mental task being done. 

Several studies bearing on intellectual growth trends during adoles- 
cent years are reviewed in the tables and figures that follow. 

Figure 5.1 shows results obtained when the Army Alpha Test was 
given to persons at various ages from ten to sixty in several New 
England communities. The figure shows the results for the composite 
test, consisting of eight different parts. It reveals a gain from year to 
year to about the age of twenty. It also shows the beginning of a 
gradual decline shortly thereafter, but concerning this decline we will 
have more to say at a later point. 

Table 5.3 is based on a study by Freeman and Flory (1937) of a 
group of boys and girls who were tested annually from the age of eight 
to the age of seventeen. The table shows the annual increase in scores 
on four parts of the intelligence test. As can be seen, each succeeding 
year showed a gain over the preceding year, but the gains tended to 
become smaller as the young people moved on into the teens. It is also 
apparent, however, that the young people were still gaining at the age 
of seventeen, when most of them dropped out of the study. Some of the 
individuals represented in Table 5.3 were retested after they had left 

з Among the writers who have emphasized the way in which moral issues have 
psychological implications from the standpoint of mental health are Jung (1933), 
Fromm (1947), and Tillich (1952). Murphy (1947) has discussed the way in which 


a person who is insecure in his own self-regard tends to bolster himself by rigid and 
authoritarian moral standards. 
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high school and had spent a year or more in college. The average 
Score at seventeen years of fifteen boys was 245.7; on a later test at an 
average of 18.7 years, the average was 277.5. There were eleven girls 
who earned an average score of 246 at the age of seventeen and an 
average of 278.8 when tested later, at an average age of 18.7 years. 
These limited findings indicated that mental ability, as measured by 
the tests, continued to increase at the college level. 


Raw Score 


Chronological Age 
Fic. 5.1. Smooth curve of growth and decline of army alpha test scores of per- 


sons aged 10 to 60 in rural New England communities (Adapted from Harold 
E. Jones and Herbert S. Conrad, The Growth and Decline of Intelligence: A 
Study of a Homogeneous Group Between the Ages of Ten and Sixty. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs (1933), 13, No. 3. Reproduced by permission.). 


In the study just referred to it appeared that those who were near 
the average for this particular population and those who were below 
average continued to show practically as large an increase as they 
moved beyond the middle teens as did those who stood highest. The 
authors suggest that the slowly developing child can profit proportion- 
ately as much as, if not more, than, the bright child by prolonged 
Schooling. They point out that this may not hold, however, for 
extremely dull individuals. | 

In this group, differences between boys and girls were not large 
on the average. There were, however, very large individual differences 
among both boys and girls in the rate and pattern of intellectual 


growth from the age of eight to the age of seventeen. 
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Other findings dealing with trends in the growth of intelligence are 
given in a study by Thorndike (1948), based on two or more tests 
and retests of about one thousand persons ranging in age from thirteen 
and a half to twenty. The findings indicate that in individuals still 
attending school, "Ability to achieve on a standard type of paper and 
pencil test of intelligence of scholastic aptitude continues to increase 
at least until age 20 and probably beyond" (p. 15). Thorndike com- 
putes the approximate age at which growth theoretically might cease 
by projecting beyond the age of twenty the statistical facts known up 
to the age of twenty. According to one method of calculation, the 
probable point at which no more growth would take place is twenty- 
five years, nine months; according to another method of computation, 
it would be reached at twenty-one years, six months. Thorndike points 
out that these values are highly speculative, yet they emphasize the 
point that, according to the results he obtained, mental growth as 
usually defined would probably continue beyond at least the age of 
twenty in a population such as the one he studied. 


Factors Influencing Performance on Mental Tests 


Does this growth in intelligence, as described above, involve a gain in 
intellectual power corresponding to the gain in muscular strength 
described in Chapter Four? Or does the gain consist, at least in part, 
of a more effective use of power and ability that already exist? Is it the 
result of an inner growth process, or is it due, in whole or in part, to 
education and experience? It is not possible to give a precise answer 
to these questions or to determine exactly at what point in the life 
Span of the young person, if at any particular point, there is a shift 
from a gain in intellectual ability that is determined primarily by grow- 
ing up to gains that are derived primarily from training and experi- 
ence. Several factors can be noted. 

Inherent Ability. First, children differ in mental ability, as measured 
by intelligence tests, during childhood and adolescent years even 
though their training may be similar. Indeed, a child whose intellectual 
environment seems according to all objective standards to have been 
inferior at home and at the school he happens to attend, may earn a 
considerably higher intelligence test score than a child who has had 
the advantage of what appears to be a superior intellectual environ- 
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ment. In other words, there are differences in ability that cannot be 
attributed to training and experience alone. 

Acquired Ability. Secondly, there are differences in ability, as meas- 
ured by intelligence tests, that are influenced by a difference in train- 
ing and experience. According to available findings, if two children at 
about the beginning of adolescence have similar intelligence test scores 
and one of them goes on through high school and college while the 
other stops his formal schooling at the end of the eighth grade, it is 
likely that at the age of twenty the one who continued his schooling 
will show a higher score. Findings on this point have been reported 
by Lorge (1945). In this study one hundred and thirty-one boys took 
intelligence tests in 1921—22, at the age of fourteen, and again twenty 
years later, in 1941. Separate averages were computed in 1941 for 
boys who ended their schooling at the eighth grade, boys who com- 
pleted the ninth grade and went no further, those who completed the 
tenth grade, and so on through high school and one or more years of 
college. When the boys were classified according to similar I.Q.'s at 
the age of fourteen, it was apparent that most of those who con- 
tinued their formal education longer had higher scores at the age 
of thirty-four. 

Schooling Makes a Difference. In other words, the kind of ability 
measured by intelligence tests such as those in common use is affected 
by schooling. More schooling is likely to be accompanied by a certain 
amount of gain. Whether gains in the latter category mean that the 
person has gained something in intellectual power similar, by analogy, 
to a gain of an inch or two inches in height, or whether the gains 
mean that the person, because of experiences connected with school- 
ing, is better able to apply or to utilize or to capitalize on the power 
he possesses, does not really make much practical difference. 

Granted that schooling makes a difference, there are differences in 
intelligence that cannot be attributed to schooling alone. Lorge found 
that although persons with more schooling had higher average intelli- 
gence scores at the age of thirty-four than similar persons who had 
had little or no schooling after the age of fourteen, there still was a 
high degree of correspondence between the scores earned at fourteen 
and those earned at thirty-four. A person among those who earned the 
highest scores at the age of fourteen was likely to show a high score 
at the age of thirty-four, whether or not he had gone on through high 
school and college. While added schooling may increase a person’s 
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intelligence, the influence is not so great that it is likely to raise him 
from a distinctly below-average rating to a far above-average rating; 
much less is it likely to change the least able into the most able.* 

Influence of Emotional Factors. An adolescent's performance in 
tests of mental ability may be affected not only by intellectual influ- 
ences in his environment (such as the intellectual stimulation provided 
by going to school) but also by emotional influences. It is difficult to 
measure the effects of emotional factors on intellectual performance. 
Yet anyone who has administered mental tests is repeatedly reminded 
that they might be highly significant in the case of some individuals. 
Most persons, in taking a mental test, seem eager to do their best but 
there are some who appear to be apathetic and even rebellious. Some, 
when giving their answers on a test, show a kind of daring and free- 
dom, as though trusting their ability to make quick and accurate judg- 
ments, while others seem to be afraid to commit themselves and hesi- 
tate to put down an answer, and thus they may lose valuable moments 
On a test that is timed. Some persons, while taking a group test, seem 
to be confident in setting their own pace but some become rattled 
When others have finished ahead of them, even though time has not 
Yet been called. Some become so anxious when taking a test that they 
are quite unable (as they see it, at least) to do their best. 

Just how much difference attitudes such as these might have on the 
Score earned by an individual is not easy to determine. It is possible 
in some instances that those whose “nervousness” seems to hinder 
their performance are the ones who would perform poorly even if they 
Were not nervous. But in some instances the emotional factors involved 
in the attitude of a person who lacks confidence in himself or who is 
frightened, angry, or otherwise disturbed may make a significant differ- 
ence, If such a person were helped to cope with his emotional diffi- 


Culties he probably would improve his test score. 


Implications of the Continuation of Mental Growth 
into the Late Teens and Early Twenties 


The fact that young people continue to grow in intelligence up to and 
beyond the age of twenty has important implications for education. It 


4A i i 1-22 were given a test of abstract intelligence, and two 
group of children in 192 [4 А 

Other intelligence tests were administered to the same persons in 1941. The EE. 

etween intelligence test scores in 1921-22 and the two tests administered in 1941 was, 


Tespectively, .64 and .62. 
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also has implications for planning a vocation or a career. One impli- 
cation is that there is a rather long period during which young people 
might test out their abilities so far as academic learning is concerned. 
If a boy does not have the mental ability to master algebra at the age 
of fourteen, it does not follow that he is forever barred from learning 
algebra. As a result of continuing mental growth, he may have the 
ability to master the subject at sixteen or eighteen. On the other hand, 
if we assumed that mental growth ceased at about fourteen, fifteen, or 
sixteen (as was assumed in the past), we would pretty much have to 
assume that if he did not have the intellectual capacity to learn algebra 
as a freshman in high school, he probably would never be able to learn 
it. The same implication probably holds with respect to many other 
school subjects, including the learning of subject matter in the areas 
of mechanics, electricity, chemistry, biology, and other branches of 
science. Some individuals who were not fully able to master 
these subjects in the early or middle teens might later be able to 
do so by virtue of the mental growth that continues into the late 
teens. 

In like manner, a young person need not necessarily give up the 
idea of going to college or to a trade school that is a continuation of 
high school because his performance in the early teens shows that he 
seems to fall a little short of being “college material." Obviously, as 
far as intellectual ability is concerned, the individuals with above- 
average intelligence test scores at the age of fourteen or sixteen 
will be better college risks than those of similar age who have 
lower intelligence test scores. But some of the latter may still con- 
tinue to grow and to make gains that will enable them to make the 
grade. 

The full implications of findings in recent years to the effect that 
growth in intelligence continues until the age of twenty or beyond, 
instead of ceasing at the age of sixteen, if not before, have not yet 
been explored. It is quite possible that there are many young people 
who do not seem to be “ready” for the conventional college program 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen—and who give up or are thrown 
out—but who might be ready to tackle this program at twenty or 
twenty-one, especially if, in the meantime, they have kept up their 
intellectual activities through night school or reading or other 
means. 
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CONSISTENCY AND CHANGE IN RATE OF MENTAL GROWTH 


How accurately can the intelligence of a person during the early, 
middle, and late adolescent years be predicted from tests given at an 
earlier age? How consistent is a person's rating on intelligence tests 
likely to be during adolescent years? These queries touch upon the 
general question of the constancy of the I.O. We have already antici- 
pated a partial answer to these questions in the account above of 
findings obtained when Lorge tested young people at the age of four- 
teen and again twenty years later. Although, as noted, there were 
changes in intelligence test ratings during the twenty-year period, and 
these changes tended to favor the boys who had continued their 
Schooling, there still was a considerable degree of correspondence 
between scores earned at the age of fourteen and those earned at 
thirty-four. 

Further evidence bearing upon this question has been offered by 
Thorndike (1947) and others. In an analysis of several thousand test 
records Thorndike compared scores obtained by young people at the 
end of high school and scores obtained by the same group at varying 
intervals prior to that time. In six hundred cases the data provided 
comparisons with tests given ten or more years prior to the test given 
at the end of the high school period. On the basis of correlations 
between tests given at earlier times, Thorndike concluded that tests 
given at various times during a child's high school career are about 
equally accurate in foretelling what his score at the end of the high 
School period will be. In other words, a test given in the freshman 
year of high school seems to give practically as accurate a prediction 
Of a person's score at the end of the senior year as does a test given, 
Say, sometime during the junior or senior year. A test administered in 
the ninth grade gives almost as accurate à forecast of scores that will 
be obtained at the end of the senior year as do tests administered only 
a few months before the end of the senior year. Tests that were admin- 
istered during upper elementary grades also were found to give a 
reasonably accurate statistical prediction of scores at the end of the 
high school period, but the accuracy of prediction dropped somewhat. 
The correspondence between test results at one age and a considerably 
later age appeared to depend not simply on the length of time elapsing 
between the two tests but also on the particular tests used. 
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Thorndike points out that the findings in his study imply that 
in so far as the factor of intelligence is concerned, it is possible to give 
a student substantially as accurate guidance concerning his future edu- 
cational plans at the beginning of his high school course, and perhaps 
even in the upper elementary grades, as near the end of the course.® 
Such consistency means that substantial changes in score are the 
exception rather than the rule. Yet it should be added that the consci- 
entious teacher and guidance worker are interested in individuals, 
including those exceptional ones whose rate and course of development 
differ from the average. The fact that there is consistency in group 
trends in mental growth but also individual variation in the pattern of 
growth is brought out in an investigation by Bayley (1949) in which 
forty children were tested and retested from early infancy through 
most or all of eighteen years. Bayley's findings show, as other findings 
have shown, that the scores children earn on tests given before the age 
of two do not at all provide an accurate prediction of what the same 
children will do later on, but test scores become more stable and con- 
sistent as children move on in years beyond the preschool period. 
Bayley's findings at the adolescent level correspond to those reported 
by Thorndike. In correlations based on tests given at eleven, fifteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen years, it appeared that the correlations be- 
tween results obtained on tests separated by an interval of three or 
more years were not materially or consistently different from correla- 
tions obtained between tests separated by an interval of only a year or 
two. Yet some children tend to be more consistent and steady than 
others. Bayley advances the theory that as the individual approaches 
a mature level, or as he comes nearer to the limits of growth in a par- 
ticular process, fluctuations are likely to be less marked than during 
an earlier period. As children reach the ceiling, their rate of growth 
tends to become more stable. At an earlier level, on the other hand, 
individual differences are larger, and the difference between a child's 
performance on one date and his performance on another date also 
may be larger. In an earlier and more immature stage, there is likely 
to be more flux and variability. When the difference between the 
growth a child has attained and the ultimate level of growth he is 
destined to attain is great, there is a larger possibility for differences 
in rate of growth between different children, and it is also possible for 


5See also Bayley (1933, 1940), Honzik (1938), Anderson (1939), Goodenough 
and Maurer (1942), Ebert and Simmons (1943), and Bradway (1944). 
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the same child to move through successive periods of rapid and slow 
growth. 

There were some children in Bayley's study who, during the eight- 
een-year span of the investigation, tended to be labile: They varied 
from time to time, showing a heightened quickening or a slowing in 
rate of growth. Other children tended to be relatively stable, manifest- 
ing fairly steady progress without spurts and lulls in the growth process. 
There were other children who, for varying lengths of time, appeared 
to be both labile and stable. For example, a child might be very stable 
in his intelligence test ratings for several years and then become labile, 
Showing considerable change from test to test. Just what trends such 
as these might mean Bayley does not have sufficient evidence to tell, 
but she does point out that, at least within her limited population, the 
tendency toward lability or stability did not seem to be tied to adult 
intelligence level. 


CHANGES IN INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONS AFTER ADOLESCENCE 


As was noted earlier in this chapter, intellectual ability in the average 
or slightly above-average person, as measured by the performance of 
certain tasks, seems to reach its peak at approximately the beginning 
of the twenties. According to some studies, there is evidence of what 
Seems to be continued growth in intellectual ability during college 
years. Several studies show that while intellectual growth may continue 
into the college years, it does tend either to cease or to level off soon 
after the twenties have been reached. Now we might ask, what is the 
trend in intellectual ability after the early twenties? The subject of 
mental decline is not one to which we should give much space in a 
book on adolescence, yet it will be useful to examine it briefly, since 
trends in the mental development of adults have meaning also for 
understanding the adolescent. 
One of the early investigatio 
decline was a study by Jones an 


ns dealing with the problem of mental 
d Conrad (1933) in which the Army 
Alpha tests were given to persons in New England communities at 
Various age levels from ten to sixty years (see Figure 5.1). Table 5.4 
Cwhich is an abridged table) shows the scores at selected age levels on 
Various subtests constituting the total Army Alpha test. According to 
the results in this study, some of the subtests of the Army Alpha 
Showed a decline with age between the twenties and the fifties. An out- 
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standing exception was the subtest dealing with general information. 
From the results of this carefully conducted study, it appeared that 
there is a decline with age in some of the functions or operations in- 
volved in what we call intelligence. However, the extent and nature of 
the decline is still questionable, and the need for further research is 
indicated by another study (Owens, 1953) using the same tests. The 
population in Owens' study consisted of one hundred and twenty-seven 
men who had been tested with the Army Alpha, Form 6, as a college 
entrance test in 1919 and who were tested again about thirty years 
later, during 1949-50. In this study there was a retesting of the same 
population at different ages, as distinguished from the Jones and Con- 
rad study, which tested different populations at different ages. Instead 
of showing a decline in score during the thirty-year period, as might 
have been predicted from earlier findings, the individuals in Owens’ 
study showed an increase in the total Alpha score. The increases in 
Some subtests were substantial, and there was no significant decrease 
їп score on any subtest. 

Owens raised many questions as to 
of these results. Among other things, 
lation consisted of persons who went to college (80 per cent of them 
finished four or more years of college), while the Jones and Conrad 
population was a more nearly random sampling of the population at 
large. It is possible that those who went to college and who were 
interested in co-operating in such a study thirty years after they had 
entered college had a stronger motivation to do well on the test than 
those in a random sampling of the population. It is also possible that 
they were involved in daily intellectual activities of a kind that might 
keep them mentally alert and in a better position to do the kinds of 
tasks included in an intelligence test. It is possible, furthermore, that 
there has been a change in the general cultural setting that might make 
a fifty-year-old person of today more alert testwise than was true of a 
fifty-year-old person two or three decades ago. At any rate, it appears 
from Owens’ study that if there is a decline in intelligence with age, it 
Certainly does not appear across the board, so to speak, in all tests 


during the two or three decades following the twenties. 
his subject was conducted by Corsini 


Another study bearing on t 
and Fassett (1953), who tested over one thousand adults at various 


age levels on the Wechsler-Bellevue test. In their study, as in the 
Owens study, there was no general decline in intelligence from early 


the meaning and interpretation 
it may be noted that his popu- 
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to late maturity but instead a downward trend in performance on some 
subtests (those containing visual and motor factors) and an upward 
trend on subtests containing material depending on continued learning. 

Interesting findings concerning the level of mental ability persons 
maintain as they grow older have been reported by Bayley and Oden 
(1955). Over a thousand adults, who were above average in intelli- 
gence when tested at an average age of about thirty years, were re- 
tested several years later. There was a high correlation between the test 
and retest scores, and all groups who took part in the study showed 
an increase in the average scores on the retest. The findings indicate 
that in this large group of superior adults there is strong evidence that 
the kind of intetligence tested by means of a “concept mastery" scale 
continues to increase at least through fifty years of age. 

In other studies in this area, one finding has been that older persons 
are more likely to show a decline in performing mental tasks that have 
a time limit and call for speed than on tests allowing the one who is 
being tested to draw upon his fund of knowledge and abilities and to 
arrive at the answers at his own pace. An indication of a decline in 
speed with age in certain operations is shown in Table 5.5 This table 


TABLE 5.5 


AVERAGE SCORES or THREE AGE GROUPS ON THREE INTELLIGENCE TESTS. THE 

Groups WERE EQUATED ON THE САУР (COMPLETION, ARITHMETIC, VOCABU- 

LARY, DIRECTIONS) WITH NO TIME LIMIT, AND TESTED ON THE ARMY ALPHA 
AND THE OTIS WITH A TIME Limit * 


Otis 

Age CAVD Army Alpha (20-minute limit) 
20-25 405.3 149.6 44.4 
27-37% 405.7 142.3 39.3 
Over 40 405.5 128.7 33.4 


* I. Lorge, "Psychometry: The Evaluation of Mental Status as a Function of the 
Mental Test," Journal of Educational Psychology (1936), 27, 100-110. 


presents the results of testing individuals at different age levels (a 
different group at each level) on an instrument for which there was 
no time limit (CAVD) and on two tests that had a time limit, the 
Army Alpha and the Otis intelligence tests. Those who took part in 
the study were equated, so that all three age groups had approximately 
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the same score on the test on which there was no time limit. Table 5.5 
indicates that, on the speed tests, those in the age range from twenty 
to twenty-five did better than those in the age range from twenty-seven 
to thirty-seven and a half on the tests with a time limit. Further, those 
in their late twenties and thirties did better than those in their forties 
Or beyond. The differences, as can be seen, are pronounced, al- 
though it must be noted that again we are dealing with three different 
groups of persons rather than with a single group of persons tested 
some time in their early twenties, again in their early thirties, and 
again in their forties and beyond. 

Another difference that has been noted in comparisons between 
Older and younger adults is that the older adults have ¿reater difficulty 
than the younger ones in forming entirely new associations than in 
performing intellectual tasks to which they have long been accustomed. 
An indication of this appears in a study by Gilbert (1941). This study 
utilized a group aged between twenty and twenty-nine and a group 
aged sixty to sixty-nine, who had about the same intelligence level, as 
measured by their vocabularies (vocabulary has usually shown a high 
correlation with general intelligence). When tested on their ability to 
remember a Turkish-English vocabulary, the older persons earned 
Scores 60 per cent lower than those of the younger group. Turkish 
was something new to them all. However, when tested on memory span 
for digits (the number of digits a person can reproduce correctly 
immediately after one presentation), their performance was only 
8% per cent poorer than that of the younger group. This study indi- 
cates that the older persons either had difficulty in forming entirely 
Dew associations such as would be required in learning the Turkish 
equivalent of English words or were less interested in making the 
necessary effort. It was also found, incidentally, that the brightest 
Older adults performed relatively better, compared with younger 
adults, than the older adults who were not so bright. (This is in keep- 
ing with other findings pertaining to aging in relation to brightness.) 

When we observe differences such as these between older and 
younger persons, it may well be asked what these differences mean. 
Is the older person actually so much slower than the younger person, 
and has he suffered a really substantial decline in his ability to learn 
new things? Or is there a difference in his attitude and approach so 
that he does not feel so much inclined to hurry and does not feel the 
Same urge to master an assignment given to him by someone else? 
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There is need for further research in this matter, but whatever may be 
the underlying reason, the mental operations of an older person are 
different in some ways from what they were when he was younger, and 
this may have an important bearing on the way the old regard the 
young and the young the old. Undoubtedly, young people are often 
impatient with what seems to be the cumbersome working of the 
older person's mind. What the youngster takes for stubbornness may 
actually be slower uptake. Likewise, when the oldster complains about 
the young person's new-fangled ideas, or objects to new features in 
the schooling of the young or to new viewpoints on economic or social 
or philosophical problems, the difference may spring not so much from 
the fact that he is prejudiced against the new as such but that it is 
harder for him, now that he is older, to grasp the meaning of or to get 
interested in a new idea, 


Mental Growth in Relation to Self-Realization 


By the time they reach adolescence young people are likely to have 
a more or less clearly defined notion concerning their intellectual 
abilities, which may or may not correspond to their actual or potential 
attainments. When one works with adolescents, one can observe that 
Some seem to overestimate and others to underestimate their mental 
abilities; some seem to accept themselves as they are; some seem to 
have a need to deny their limitations; some belittle themselves.? One 
can, for example, find a person who always makes an excellent record 
in tests and in his schoolwork and yet speaks deprecatingly about his 
ability, or seems uneasy, as though his success were solely due to good 
luck. Another person who consistently has made a poor record may, 
on the other hand, act as though he is really an able person—the tests 
are unfair, or he could do well if he really tried, or the breaks are 
always against him. 

If an adolescent has a fixed idea of his ability that is out of keeping 
with his actual ability or with the promise of his intellectual growth, 
he is to that extent hindered from realizing himself. The process of 
self-fulfillment will suffer whether he happens to overestimate or 
underestimate himself. 

The adolescent who overestimates himself faces many handicaps. If 


9 This topic is discussed in relation to personality development in Chapter Sev- 
enteen. 
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he believes himself to be abler than he really is he may seek to reach 
a level he never can attain until, perhaps, he becomes so discouraged 
that he aspires to a level far beneath what he actually could attain. If 
the ideal of achievement he holds for himself is far beyond his reach, 
he may blame himself and feel guilty; and he is very likely to blame 
others for not acknowledging his true worth, as he sees it. 

The situation of an adolescent who underestimates his ability to a 
marked degree is also unfortunate. When an adolescent has an unreal- 
istically low estimate of himself, it means that problems belonging to 
his past put a cloud upon his future. He will not have the freeedom to 
plan or to let his imagination and his dreams carry him as far as his 
abilities would justify. He fences himself in. Moreover, the conditions 
in his life that led him to underrate himself are likely to continue to 
bother him unless he somehow learns to take a healthier view of him- 
self. These earlier difficulties may persist in many forms. A bright 
Person who underrates himself may feel guilty, for example, because 
he exerts himself just enough to get by, realizing that if he exerted 
himself just a little more he could make an excellent mark. He may 
also feel guilty because he often falls short of the standard of perfec- 
tion that his parents or teachers have held before him. In the process 
he may come to believe, so to speak, that there is something wrong 
With his moral character, and that he does not deserve to win the 
applause and rewards that might be gained should he exert maximum 
effort in the future. "S 

One of the difficulties hindering a bright adolescent from acquiring 
à healthy appreciation of his worth is a consequence of the fact that 
he is bright. Even during the elementary school years an intellectually 
gifted child may exert far less than a full effort in his intellectual work 
because some of the assignments given him at school are rather arbi- 
trary and foolish. An intelligent child who allows himself to ask ques- 
tions will often wonder about and, until squelched, openly question 
the meaning and value of some of the things he has to memorize at 
school. Much of what children are required to learn has been put into 
the curriculum arbitrarily. When a bright child openly inquires: What 
does it mean? What difference does it make? and the busy teacher 
Bives him no plausible answer, he may go about the business of learn- 
ing in a halfhearted way and perhaps even with some resentment. — 

Apart from conditions at school and those connected directly with 
the adolescent's intellectual growth, there are many other factors that 
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will influence the attitude of the adolescent toward his intellectual 
capacities and the way in which he uses them. Junior and senior high 
schools differ, for example, very markedly with respect to the attitude 
that prevails in the school as a whole or among the popular members 
with respect to intellectual achievement. A youngster may find himself 
in a school that honors and encourages his intellectual attainments. 
Or he may find himself in a school where the prevailing attitude dis- 
courages scholarship and intellectual pursuits. The bright boy in order 
to be popular may, so to speak, deny himself the use of his mental 
abilities and strive through sports or through social activities to win 
the affection and esteem of others. The bright girl may keep silent 
when she has the answer or hold back a question she would like to 
raise, burying her talent in order not to risk unpopularity with other 
girls or boys. 

In the paragraphs above we have been concerned mainly with the 
bright child who, under the influence of attitudes shown by others or 
attitudes which he already has formed with respect to himself, does 
not live up to his possibilities. In studies of the later progress and 
achievement of gifted youngsters as they move into adulthood, Terman 
and Oden (1940) found that these youngsters usually do very well in 
school and are successful in their work. But there are many young 
people with high I.Q.’s whose achievement in high school, col- 
lege, and life after school is not in keeping with what might be 
expected. 

There are some bright adolescents who make full use of their intel- 
lectual capacities and still fail to realize their potentialities as human 
beings. An adolescent can penalize himself both by attaching too little 
importance to his intelligence and by attaching too much. The young 
person penalizes himself, for example, when he takes such pride in his 
intelligence and relies so much on his intellectual abilities that he 
neglects to cultivate his other qualities. He may be so completely 
immersed in intellectual pursuits that he is out of touch with his 
feelings. Even as a young person he may dwell in an ivory tower, 
detached and remote from other human beings and from his own 
emotions. He may put so high a premium on intellectual excellence 
that he is under a compulsion to be a perfect scholar, as though schol- 
arship were an end in itself rather than simply one of many means 
toward self-fulfillment. This does not mean that the utmost use of one's 
intelligence is bad—far from it, but intellectual striving is not neces- 
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sarily good in and of itself, for it may be a means through which a 
person acts out his alienation from himself. 

It seems to be especially difficult for some young people to realize 
and utilize their intellectual resources to the full if they happen to have 
high intelligence." Terman and Oden (1940) noted that having an 
1.О. in excess of 140 or 150 did not seem to add much to the achieve- 
ment of the persons whom they studied in the early adult years. This 
does not mean that a person with an І.О. many points above 150 does 
not have a greater potentiality for achievement. Rather, according to 
Terman and Oden, it is likely that we have not learned in our educa- 
tion to bring the highest gifts to fruition. 

Other observations bearing on this matter have been reported by 
Hollingworth (1942) in a study of young people with exceedingly 
high I.Q.’s (180 or more). A person with such towering intelligence 
may do spectacular things, but unless his brilliant intellect is supported 
by other qualities of mind and heart, his achievements actually may 
Not count for much. 

A young person does not become intellectually great by the sheer 
weight of a high I.Q. He may be brilliant but unless in time he also 
acquires the qualities of humility and compassion he may never be 
wise. He may scintillate on a quiz program, but unless in time he 
becomes committed to a search for knowledge that has meaning for 
him, his knowledge is not likely to have much meaning for anyone else. 
There may be a magnificent sweep in what his mind can encompass in 
his inquiries, for example, into the mysteries of human endeavor, but 
unless he combines cleverness with courage he will not be among those 


who become heroes in the search for truth. 


MENTAL ABILITY AND SELF-ESTEEM 

ne of many characteristics that influence 
an adolescent’s conception and evaluation of himself, it is for many 
adolescents a very important characteristic. There are other character- 
istics many young people of high school age emphasize more than 
Mental ability when they describe the qualities they admire or dislike 


While mental ability is only © 


e achievements of intellectually que children and 
Some of t they face, see Terman et al. (1925), Hollingworth (1926), 

urks, Des bes (1930), Cox (1946), and Witty (1930 and 1951). For a 
discussion of ‘plans and provisions for the education of talented youth see Passow, 
Goldberg, Tannenbaum, and French (1955), and Strang (1955). 
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most in themselves. When directly asked concerning such qualities, 
they tend to place a greater emphasis on their emotional make-up and 
on traits that affect their relationships with others than on intelligence 
as such (Jersild, 1952). There are, however, two qualifications that 
should be made. First, it may be noted that young people who go to 
college (and probably also high school students who are bound for 
college) place a higher premium on intelligence than does the popu- 
lation at large. In other words, those who use their intellectual abilities 
most (as presumably those who go to college do) tend to value these 
abilities more than those who do not have academic ambitions. Sec- 
ond, there is evidence that young people in general attach more impor- 
tance to intelligence when they evaluate themselves indirectly than 
when they talk about it directly. 

Even when young people do not openly express pride in their intel- 
ligence, they are likely to go to some lengths to deny to others and to 
themselves that they are stupid. An example of this appears in a study 
by Gilbert (1931). High school students and teachers were given a 
check list containing nine reasons students might fail in their studies. 
They were asked to mark the reasons as very important, important, 
somewhat important, or having nothing to do with failure. Teachers 
regarded lack of intelligence as the most important reason for failure 
in high school subjects. But students rated lack of mental ability as 
among the least important reasons, blaming the failure, instead, to a 
greater extent on such factors as laziness, dislike of the subject, and 
illness. Whatever the real reasons for failure might be, it appears that 
adolescents are less willing to assume that they are stupid than to 
blame themselves for being lazy, sickly, or lacking in interest. 

Other findings suggesting that adolescents place a high premium on 
intelligence appear in a study in which boys and girls in high school 
and college were asked to rate the desirability of various qualities and 
characteristics in a person of the opposite sex whom they might choose 
as an ideal mate (Mather, 1934). In this particular population "real 
brains" were rated as most desirable in a mate at the high school and 
college levels by both boys and girls. 

It is probably safe to say, nonetheless, that practically all young 
people who are not well endowed intellectually, or who do not think 
they are well endowed intellectually, take this lack seriously. It is 
likely that even the most stupid children of high school age feel their 
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stupidity keenly. When teachers or parents or the brighter schoolmates 
taunt them, call them dumb, lug-headed, or stupid, they probably are 
touching on a more sensitive spot and inflicting a deeper hurt than 
many of the so-called stupid children are willing to admit to others 
or to themselves. 


INTELLIGENCE AND GENIUS 


Children with high intelligence quotients are sometimes referred to as 
geniuses, Actually no amount of І.О. can, рег se, make a person a 
genius. Genius involves the ability to make a new integration, a spark 
of creativeness not measured by our present mental tests. 

The person with a keen intellect may be able quickly to master great 
areas of learning. Over a period of time, he may amass so huge a store 
of knowledge that he can, singlehanded, write an encyclopaedia full 
of secondhand information and then translate it into several languages. 
But if we adopt the view set forth above, in this vast pile of knowledge 


there may be nothing resembling the touch of genius that shows forth, 


let us say, in the one who gives new voice to a timeless emotion 


through the words of a simple song. 
In the sphere of intellectual work, t 
absorbs and remembers, but one who breaks a new trail of thought or 
sees the old and familiar in a new light. His contribution may not lie 
in finding new answers but in providing a new method of discovery, a 
more illuminating point of view. To be able to come forth with the 
final answer is not a necessary mark of genius. For example, Freud, 
who is one of the geniuses in psychology. made some pronouncements 
that psychologists have since revised, but his works, like the works of 
all geniuses, were provocative and stimulating and, in the hands of 
Others, have continued for years to lead to new applications and to 
new discoveries concerning human nature. 
Perhaps we may best phrase it by saying that the mark of a genius 
is that he produces something that leads to further development— 


something that is growth-producing, something that leads humanity 


to a greater measure of fulfillment, a richer, more encompassing pos- 
accomplish even though 


Session of truth. Such a thing the genius may 
his particular formulation of the truth is not only short of perfect but 


even distinctly imperfect in part. In psychology, for example, there 


he genius is not one who merely 
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have been great men who have contributed more to the science when 
they have been wrong (at least in part) than lesser minds have con- 
tributed when they have been dead right. 

What is the meaning of this for the psychology of adolescence? 
Mainly this, that we should try, as far as possible, to give all young 
people an opportunity to develop their own potentials, to realize as 
fully as possible the resources latent within them. This does not 
mean that we thereby will make geniuses of them. There probably is 
nothing we can do in the education of an adolescent to create a genius. 
To most of us, with our ordinary minds, this would be an utterly 
impossible assignment, and even the greatest genius probably could 
not make a genius out of someone else. 

But all adolescents, whether modestly or richly endowed, have 
something in common with genius: the growth process is strong within 
them; within their own limited domain, they are capable of breaking 
new trails of thought, they are able to learn to see the old and familiar 
in a new light, to discover something within themselves and within 
their relationship to others that might enable them to take a more 
enlightened and productive approach to their present circumstances 
and to their future. What the individual learns, discovers, grows into 
when thus given a chance to develop may be humble when viewed 
against the stature of genius. But when viewed in the light of what it 
means to the adolescent himself it is important. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Adolescent Fantasies, Daydreams, 
and Dreams 


The imaginative life of the typical adolescent is rich and colorful but 
it is not often that he lets others get a glimpse of it. Every glimpse that 
he gives reveals something important about himself. 

The adolescent is a veteran in the world of fantasy. He has gone 
through many phases in the development of his ability to imagine. 
Early in his childhood he learned to deal with the image of things in 
place of the things themselves. He learned, in his imagination, to go 
places and do things and enter into experiences without having to be 
there in the flesh. Some adolescents, when they were younger, even 
went through periods when it was hard for them to tell the difference 
between the fancied and the real. Some of them had imaginary com- 
panions so vivid and so similar to the substance of their own inner 
life that they were hardly aware of their make-believe quality. Many 
adolescents, during preschool and early elementary school years, 
played with daydreams of a "continued story" sort. 

As they move toward adolescent years children tend to lose the 
Capacity some of them once had for becoming absorbed in imagining 
SO vivid as to seem almost real. As a child grows in understanding and 
awareness, the realities of life and of his own experience intrude upon 
his make-believe. It becomes harder for most young persons, as they 
reach adolescence, to lose themselves completely in the vicarious kind 
of living that fancy can supply. Yet in adolescence, as earlier, the 
typical young person has à rich fantasy life that continues to carry out 
some of the functions and to serve some of the purposes imagination 
Served in earlier years. There are many such functions, and they 
include both a kind of daring venture and a kind of retreat, both a 
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constructive means of dealing with life's problems and also a means of 
evading them. 


FUNCTIONS OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


Through his imagination the adolescent, like the younger child, can 
leap over the barriers of time and space. He can transcend the limits 
of his own powers and vastly extend his reach. In fancy he can venture 
into many experiences that in actual life are not open to him. He can 
take risks he would fear to take in everyday life. He can be a great 
singer or actor, a soldier or a statesman. He can live in splendor even 
though his actual circumstances are drab, live a glamorous life even 
though his everyday existence is dull, find companions who respect and 
admire him while in everyday life he often feels lonely and unaccepted. 
In daydreams the boy can woo and win the most wonderful girl, and 
the girl loves and is loved by the ideal boy. 

When we thus speak in opposites, contrasting the fantasy of what 
might be and the reality of what is, we are dealing with a common 
form of imagining, but only one form. It is true that daydreams fulfill 
wishes for pleasures and supply things a person does not possess, or 
thinks he cannot possess, in real life, and thereby serve the adolescent 
as a means of escape from unpleasantness. But the adolescent's imagi- 
nation is not just a servant of passing desires or of a wish to flee from 
à real to an unreal world. 

The imagination serves many functions important to the adolescent's 
management of the affairs of his life. In his imagination he is, with 
varying degrees of directness, struggling to face issues in his life. 
Through his imagination he struggles with unresolved problems from 
his past. He strives to meet the present demands that press upon him 
from within and from without. He seeks to give structure to his hopes 
for the future. 


Some Themes of Adolescent Make-Believe 


Themes appearing in the daydreams of older adolescents and adults 
are shown in Table 6.1, based on a study reported by Shaffer and 
Shoben (1956), which included a group of college undergraduates 
(sixty-four men and one hundred and thirty-one women), with a 
median age of twenty-one years, and a group of graduate students 
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(eighty-three men and one hundred and twelve women), with an 
average age of twenty-eight years. As can be seen, there is a high 
degree of resemblance between the older and the younger people rep- 
resented in the table and there are many themes that are frequently 
named, such as performing mental feats and being successful in a 
vocation. In both groups a large proportion of both the older and the 
younger people reported past and present daydreams with a sexual 
theme. A large proportion also reported daydreams in which there was 
an element of worry. 


Fantasy as a Form of Solace 


Even when the adolescent’s daydreams seem to be an unrealistic kind 
of wish-fulfillment and escape, these dreams are not completely idle. 
He is perhaps doing the best he can to make the conditions of his life 
tolerable. It is possible that his life would be unbearable if he were 
unable, in his fancy, to find relief from the confines of the present. 
There are times when he can make life livable through fantasy when 
actual circumstances are such that he feels beaten, rejected, and 
hurt. In the bleakest moments of life he is able in his imagination, 
unless he has become completely discouraged, to picture a better day. 
So in the lives of those whose lot is harshest it is possible, in the worst 
extremity of suffering and near-despair, to find a refuge through the 
imagination. And there are those who probably would say, if they 
could clearly formulate the thought, that if they could not dream they 
might as well die. 


Dramatizing the Difference Between the Real and the Ideal 


While an adolescent's fantasies may bring а kind of comfort, as we 
have just noted, they also, in some instances, serve to underscore his 
discontent without relieving it. This happens, for example, when an 
adolescent has daydreams of pleasure or glory or success far beyond 
anything he could ever achieve even under the best circumstances and 
then feels miserable or angry with others or himself, because of the 
vast difference between the reality and the dream. 

Fantasy does not create desire, but it may, by giving a kind of 
imaginary substance to desire, leave a person with a deeper feeling 
that something is amiss. For example, an adolescent who longs to be 


lescent. Fantasies (Columbia University 


Fig. 6.1. From P. M. Symonds, Ado 
Press, 1949). Reproduced by permission. 


Fig. 6.2. From P. M. Symonds. Adolescent Fantasies (Columbia University 
Press, 1949). Reproduced by permission. 


tasies (Columbia University 


Fig. 6.3. From P. M. Symonds, Adolescent Fan 
Press, 1949), Reproduced by permission. 


Fig. 6.4. From P. M. Symonds, Adolescent Fantasies (Columbia University 
Press. 1949). Reproduced by permission. 
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recognized and accepted may desire to be a singer. If he plans to try 
for the glee club, and imagines himself a member of the glee club, 
his imagining is tied to a desire and a plan within reach of any 
youngster who has a moderately good voice. But if, regardless of 
whether he has a good voice, or even a mediocre voice, he leaps in 
his fancies beyond the idea of singing as one of a chorus and sees 
himself as a soloist, and not just an especially good soloist, but a new 
Caruso, he moves far from reality. He may substitute this image of 
himself for what he actually might achieve, and he might not even try 
out for the glee club. In his fantasies he lives in a world that is not 
just more glamorous than the one in which he actually lives but 
completely divorced from it. 

It is likely that large numbers of adolescents (and probably also 
adults) now and then take flight into such a world in their fancies, but 
the healthy ones still stay in touch with the realities of life. The more 
an adolescent's most compelling ideals, as embellished by his fancies, 
are removed from anything he can ever possibly be or achieve, the 
less likely he is to find something rewarding in the good things of life 
that lie within his reach. His fantasies take the place of reality and 
leave him empty-handed, except in his dreams. And where such a 
discrepancy between the real and the ideal exists, there is likely to 
be some sort of disorder in the emotional life, perhaps in the form of 
anxiety, perhaps in the form of many grievances against others, or 
oneself, perhaps in the form of discouragement and apathy. 


Fantasy as a Form of Thinking 


One of the very useful functions of the imagination is to help the 


young person sce his exertions of the moment ina larger perspective. 
It enables him, so to speak, to take a panoramic view of life, m which 
he fits the present into a context linked to the past and extending into 
the future, If he is making some progress but also has great difficulty 
in his struggle for independence, he can imagine the day when he can 
earn his own keep, make his own decisions, and enjoy a kind of free- 
dom his present life does not afford. Similarly, when he is working on 
assignments in school that, taken by themselves, strike him as boring 
and meaningless, his labors become meaningful and lighter when, in 
his imagination, he can see his present work fitting into an ambition 


he will realize at a future date. 
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One function imagination plays in the lives of some young people 
is to give them an opportunity for a kind of role-playing. In his imagi- 
nation the boy can picture himself in the role of a doctor, a mechanic, 
a farmer, or a teacher. The girl can picture herself as a nurse, a singer, 
a homemaker, or a mother. The young person may add a little more 
drama and color to these roles than they actually possess. Yet the 
process of acting out this or that role in fantasy is something serious; 
it is a kind of thinking. The process of projecting himself into a role 
may help the adolescent in making important decisions. 

If it were not for their capacity to imagine themselves in various 
roles, the business of vocational choice and vocational preparation 
would probably, for many young people, be rather colorless. There 
are, of course, those who are so interested that what they are learning 
is exciting and sufficient in itself. But surveys of the response of high 
school youth to much of what they have to learn indicate that many 
young people feel a vast amount of boredom, and the imaginary 
promise of the future must be added to the rewards of the present in 
order to keep their interest alive. 


Fantasy as an Aid to Problem Solving 


A young person's imagination is not helpful alone through what it 
anticipates for the future; it is helpful also in facing the problems of 
the present. This is underscored by the fact that not all daydreams are 
pleasant. Many have a painful quality. Such a painful quality exists 
when, for example, in his fancies a young person struggles with an 
immediate, pressing problem. His fantasies may give play to his 
presentiments and his fears. Through his imagination he can "try 
out" the worst that might happen if, for example, he does not work 
harder or if he is caught cheating or if someone he admires and whose 
good opinion he prizes greatly should look in upon him at an un- 
guarded moment. When he gives play to his resentments in his imag- 
ining, the experience is not a very pleasant one, although through 
fancies concerning what he might do to protect himself from those 
who abuse him, or what he might do to avenge himself on those who 
have done him wrong, he is struggling with a real problem. In his 
fancy, the one who has meekly submitted to injustices may see himself 
asserting his own rights and through this dream get a better glimpse of 
what his rights are and the ability he has to fight for them. He might 
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then go on and assert himself in a healthy way. But if he simply 
replaces real self-assertion by imaginary action over and over again, 
he is evading his problem. 

In many daydreams dealing with present problems there is a nice 
blend of the real and the imagined. The particular episodes into which 
the adolescent projects himself when, in anger, he stands up for him- 
self or when, in his fancy, he copes with his fears may be imaginary, 
but the anger is very real and so is the fear. Even the imaginary repre- 
sentation is not entirely fanciful, for in exploring ways of dealing with 
his problem the person may find a solution that can become an actu- 
ality. That is one reason an imaginative activity that goes one step 
beyond fantasy into an actual acting out of something in an imaginary 
setting—such as occurs in role-playing—may lead a person to a deeper 
insight into himself and a better solution of some of his problems. 

Of course, the adolescent’s fantasies may be so far removed from 
anything real, and he may wander off repetitively into such impossible 
and fantastic plots, that he is almost completely divorced from reality. 
But we might probably find, if we could look into the mind-wanderings 
of the typical adolescent, that his imagination is a handmaiden to his 
thinking and that some of his fancies bear fruit. 


Release of Emotion in Daydreams 


t can experience emotions and 
k about or even deliberately 
ses may appear that he would 
He may, for example, picture 
accident—perhaps a fatal 


Through his daydreams an adolescen 
concerns that he does not freely spea 
think about.1 In his revery, hostile impul 
thrust out as bad and utterly forbidden. 
а disliked teacher as being involved in an 
accident—and in so doing he is, in a sense, in his fancies, killing off 
his teacher. Similarly, in his fancies, he may give expression to sexual 
desires he would not ordinarily deliberately plan. Or he may see him- 
Self in a position of power and glory far beyond anything that his 
realistic plans for the future would permit. Again, he may imagine 
Others in the act of doing something he cannot allow himself to do. 
Hostile impulses and other desires that are expressed have something 
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real about them, even if they are clothed in make-believe. It is because 
of this that the adolescent, like the adult, can often discover more con- 
cerning what he “really is like” by catching himself in the middle of a 
daydream than by going through the process (usually futile) of mak- 
ing a list of his “good” and “bad” qualities. 


PROJECTIVE METHODS 


The term projective techniques covers a number of methods that have 
been used to stimulate a flow of thought and fancy that may reveal 
something about a person’s inner life. These methods take advantage 
of the fact that the experience a person has when listening to music, 
for example, or when looking at a picture, is determined in part by 
what he projects or reads into what he is hearing or watching. Simi- 
larly, one might see a distant cloud as the fleece of a lamb, or as a 
cold snowbank, or as the beard of an aged man. Again, in looking at a 
farm scene, one thinks of long, hard hours of toil, another of fertility, 
yet another of the joy of tilling the soil. Further, in making up a story 
about a certain subject one person gives his tale a happy ending while 
another’s story ends in misfortune. The theory underlying the use of 
projective techniques is that when persons thus respond they are 
revealing something about themselves, and in so doing, may reveal 
aspects of their feelings and their characters that they themselves do 
not clearly recognize. 

An early contributor to projective methods was Rorschach, who 
devised the famous “ink blots” comprising the Rorschach test (1942). 
This test consists of a set of cards, each one of which contains a large 
“ink blot.” The blots vary in contour and include some that are in 
black and white and others containing several colors. The person to 
whom the test is given is asked to tell what each blot might be or what 
he sees. There are standard directions for giving the test, and elaborate 
criteria have been worked out for interpreting the results.? 

Pictures have been widely used as projective techniques in studies 
of adolescents as well as of older and younger persons. One of the 
pioneers in the use of pictures as a projective technique was Murray 


2 For discussions of the Rorschach test see, for example, Beck (1937), Rorschach 
(1937), Klopfer (1937), Krugman (1940), Klopfer and Kelley (1946), Ames and 
Learned, et al. (1951) and Blum, Davidson, and Fieldsteel (1954). 
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(1938), who developed what is known as the TAT (Thematic Aper- 
ception Test) . 

A study by Symonds (1949) gives a wealth of information con- 
cerning the projections of adolescents. Symonds used forty-two pic- 
tures, which an artist had prepared according to a set of specifications 
by Symonds. For example, the instructions to the artist called for a 
picture of a boy with a suitcase who apparently either had run away 
or had been deserted or was perhaps looking for a job—alone in a 
large city. Again, the artist was directed to draw a picture of two 
boys, one well dressed, and the other having apparently had unfortu- 
Nate experiences, sitting together and looking worried and discon- 
Solate. One picture shows a kneeling woman looking intently through 
a keyhole. In another a girl is shown walking upstairs, with shadows 
Suggesting that it is nighttime; the clock shows the time as about 
three-thirty, and a shadowy figure is standing at the head of the 
Stairs,+ 

Symonds obtained responses to his forty-two pictures from twenty 
boys and twenty girls at the junior and senior high school levels. The 
Opening statement of the directions given to those who took the test 
read: “This is a test of creative imagination. I want to find how much 
Imagination you have. Here are some pictures which I am going to 
Show you one by one and I want you to make up a story on each 
Picture.” The directions then proceed to give more specific instructions 
to the respondent and indicate some of the questions he should seek 
to answer, 

In treating his results, Symonds made a distinction between what 

© calls “psychological” and "environmental" themes, arbitrarily de- 
fined as follows: What you do to another person is psychological; 
What another person does to you is environmental. Tables 6.2 and 6.3 
Show the frequency with which various themes occurred in the young 
People’s responses when these were classified into various categories 


Under the two headings. 


in Ober Projecti include play techniques, role-playing in what is some- 
тез called аре for рів, Moreno, 1946), drawing and paint- 
mE (See, for example, Alschuler and Hattwick, 1943), including the drawing of a 
ge tan figure (see Machover, 1949). For general discussions of projective procedures 
son [ТАП (1949), Symonds (1949), Abt and Bellak (1950), Anderson and Ander- 

51). a 


stug etres 6.1, 6.2, 6.3, and 6.4 reproduce four of the pictures used in Symonds’ 
у. ; 0.2, 6.5, 
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TABLE 6.2 


“PsyCHOLOGICAL” THEMES OCCURRING IN THE RESPONSES GIVEN BY Forty 
ADOLESCENTS TO ForTY-Two PICTURES IN THE SYMONDS PicrunE-STORY TEST * 


Themes By Cases By Occurrences 
Total B G Total B G 
Aggression 40 20 20 1,562 988 574 
Eroticism 36 17 19 459 286 173 
Negative Emotion; 

Depression 29 15 14 349 187 162 
Anxiety 28 14 14 310 130 180 
Altruism 28 14 14 401 198 203 
Success; Ambition 25 11 14 268 156 112 
Repentence; 

Reform 24 14 10 305 217 88 
Positive Emotion 22 10 12 193 78 115 
Excitement 18 12 6 312 247 65 
Escape 16 11 5 136 107 29 
Thinking; Decision 16 9 7 248 118 130 
Morality; Goodness 15 8 Я 112 58 54 
Jealousy 13 5 8 52 23 29 
Concealment 10 5 5 119 55 64 
Wrong; Badness 10 7 3 81 60 21 
Guilt; Conscience 10 3 7 58 19 39 
Yearning; Wanting 7 3 4 54 19 35 
Fatigue 6 2 4 31 17 14 
Craziness 5 3 2 33 24 9 
Waiting 5 1 4 25 3 22 
Dreams; Day- 

dreams 4 2 2 15 8 7 
Miscellaneous 376 142 234 

Total 5,499 3,140 2,359 


* From P. M. Symonds, Adolescent Fantasy. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1949. Reproduced by permission. 


In commenting on the results shown in Tables 6.2 and 6.3, Symonds 
noted that hate and love occupy the top positions among the psycho- 
logical themes. All the adolescents in the study, both boys and girls, 
old and young, gave themes having aggressive significance. Death oc- 
curred as a theme in the stories of thirty-two individuals, crime in 
twenty-one, murder in eighteen, fighting in sixteen, anger in eighteen, 
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TABLE 6.3 


"ENVIRONMENTAL" THEMES OCCURRING IN THE RESPONSES GIVEN BY FORTY 
ADOLESCENTS TO FonTY-Two PICTURES IN THE SYMONDS PICTURE-STORY TEST * 


Categories By Cases By Occurrences 
Total B G Total B G 
Family Relation- 

ships 40 20 20 1,595 766 829 
Economic 38 20 18 632 370 262 
Punishment 33 18 15 614 484 130 
Separation; 

Rejection 32 18 14 397 185 212 
Accidents; Illness; 

Injury 28 14 14 297 189 108 
School 28 15 13 251 122 129 
Social; Gangs 21 9 12 130 70 60 
Place of Residence 17 8 9 98 56 42 
Appearance 13 3 10 75 15 60 
Strangeness; 

Unusuainess 12 8 4 125 85 40 

Iscussion; Advice 10 7 3 54 33 21 

Be 10 5 5 46 23 23 
Gossip 8 5 3 55 31 24 
Entertainment 7 3 4 41 23 18 

ork 7 3 4 39 15 24 
Night 4 2 5 25 12 13 
Food; Eating 4 3 1 22 16 6 
Mail; Writing 4 2 2 14 7 7 

iscellaneous 294 211 83 

Total 4,804 2,713 2,091 


* From Р. M. Symonds, Adolescent Fantasy. New York, Columbia University Press. 


1949, Reproduced by permission. 


While twenty expressed aggression by themes of disapproval, for- 


bidding, scolding. i 
Although erotic themes appeared in thirty- 


few instances when these were openly expressed | twenty-t 
Cases there was a reference to marriage, in twenty boy-girl situations 
and relationships, in thirteen references to friendship, and eight spoke 


directly of love and falling in love. 
The fact that the adolescents 


six cases there were 
as sex. In twenty-four 


so often expressed themes con- 
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demned by adults probably accounts for the many references to 
punishment (thirty-three cases). The policeman was a very common 
figure in these stories (twenty-seven). 

Every adolescent boy and girl studied by Symonds told at least 
three stories in which there were themes of aggression ranging from 
mild criticism and rebuke to robbery and murder. Even the boys and 
girls who gave the appearance of being mild and gentle in real life 
told stories filled with destructive violence. Symonds observed that 
a boy would sometimes gasp with surprise when a story he had told 
was repeated to him; he would act as though he had expressed violence 
without fully recognizing its nature at the time, and as though he were 
now annoyed and anxious about it. 

The way an adolescent ends a story in which he has given play to 
his imagination in response to a picture is of special significance, ac- 
cording to Symonds. Many of the adolescents in his study consistently 
gave happy endings to their stories. Only a few permitted endings to 
be tragic or fatal. However, when a person characteristically finds a 
happy ending (as in the ending of fairy tales where "they lived happily 
ever afterward"), one cannot assume that he is more hopeful or that 
the ventures of his life usually take a happier turn than is true for those 
who do not always seek a happy ending when they let their imagina- 
tions go. The happy ending may even denote a feeling of guilt. 
Symonds points out, for example, that there are adolescents who 
permit themselves to create an aggressive story (in a fantasy, for 
example, about a boy in a speeding car who knocks down a woman), 
but do not permit themselves to end the story on a harmful and de- 
structive note. Some adolescents allow themselves aggressive fantasies 
and then make some kind of amends at the end so that no drastic 
damage is done, as though they felt the need to be aggressive but also 
felt guilty about their aggressiveness. 

In this study of adolescent fantasy, Symonds noted some differences 
between boys and girls. Boys, for example, more often gave stories 
with themes of violence, death, crime, and murder. The girls also 
voiced aggression, but they tended to show it by disobedience, re- 
sistance, rebellion, and coercion, rather than through more violent 
means. One somewhat unexpected finding was that boys more fre- 
quently brought in themes of love or falling in love than did girls. 
Girls, on the other hand, more often brought in themes pertaining to 
friends and children. 
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The theme of love was expressed in episodes relating to dating, auto 
rides, marrying, and living happily thereafter. The stories about love 
usually dealt with social relationships rather than physical contact. An 
interesting finding in this study was that while adolescents expressed 
guilt when they had given play to their aggressive fantasies, they did 
not, in general, express guilt when they had gone into the theme of 
love. It may be that the absence of expressions of guilt was related to 
the fact that in themes of love the young people did not seem to let 
their fantasies go as far as they did in expressing themes of aggression. 

It appeared in this study, and has been noted also in other studies, 
that boys are more direct and, in a sense, more primitive in express- 
ing their passions than girls. 

Among the differences between the older and the younger adoles- 
cents, it appeared that the younger people seemed to be freer in ex- 
Pressing hostility without feeling guilty. They tended also to express 
their feelings in a more elemental way. The older individuals in the 
study tended more often than the younger ones to show disappoint- 
ment, and to voice concern about the future. The older ones seemed 
also to show greater seriousness by bringing in themes of wondering, 
thinking, and musing. й | 

The fantasies pertaining to school that were expressed in Symonds 
Study are especially interesting and they are in keeping with many 
other findings, cited elsewhere in this book, concerning the meaning, 
and frequently the meaninglessness, of school in the life of the adoles- 
Cent. As revealed through their projections school was not a particu- 
larly happy place. According to Symonds, punishment and the threat 
of failure hung over many of these adolescent storytellers. In their 
stories the adolescents seldom showed affection for their teachers, 
but pictured them more often as stern, threatening, and avenging. 

These and other findings pertaining to school are arresting, and 
those who are interested in the education of the adolescent cannot 
help feeling a twinge of sadness at the gloomy picture painted by many 
young people when, by indirection as in this study, they reveal how 
they feel about their life at school. It is possible, of course, that the 
Students who happened to take part in this study tended to be some- 
What more melancholy in their view of school than the typical high 
School student, although this is a matter of conjecture, for an effort 
Was made in the selection of persons for the study to obtain volunteers 


Who were typical, neither predominantly bright nor dull, nor con- 
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sidered to be “problem” children. There are, of course, great numbers 
of adolescents who are happy about school or at least about some 
aspects of their school life but, as is pointed out elsewhere in this 
book, feelings of despondency or resentment about school that were 
revealed indirectly in this study have likewise been expressed in other 
studies in which students were asked for a more direct expression of 
their attitudes. 


DREAMS 


The adolescent's dreams, like his daydreams, have their roots in his 
past experiences and in the current happenings of his life. Although 
the dreams of adolescents, like the dreams of children and adults, are 
built upon impressions, emotions, and strivings of everyday experi- 
ence, they often seem to belong to another existence, as though spring- 
ing from a personality different from that of the dreamer. Because of 
this, an adolescent will sometimes speak of his dreams in an amused 
and offhand way as though they were not of his own making. Yet his 
dreams, if their nature could be understood, would be very meaningful 
to him and to others. 


The simple yet very significant fact, of course, is that the adoles- 
cent's dream is his dream.* He is the producer of the dream and the 
main actor in the drama that the dream unfolds. If the dream ex- 
presses the fulfillment of a wish, it is a wish welling up within him 
that is being fulfilled. If there is violence in the dream, as when he 
dreams of someone being shot or run over, it is he, directly or by 
Proxy, who pulls the trigger or produces the vehicle that knocks 
someone else down or that knocks him down. When he dreams of 
wild beasts, these beasts seem like creatures from another world, yet 
they are his beasts, and what they do are of his doing. If there is terror 
in his dreams, the terror resides in him. If the policeman comes in the 
dream to take someone else to jail, it is he who summoned the police 


5 This discussion gives only a sketchy introduction to the subject of dreams. It is 
partly conjectural but it describes features that anyone who dreams rather regularly 
can examine in the light of his own personal experience, and which the writer has 
frequently. had occasion to discuss with adolescents and teachers of adolescents. The 
emphasis in this discussion is on the psychological content rather than the physical 
basis of the dream. Students who are interested in making a beginning venture into 
the study of dreams are referred to Fromm (1951), Gutheil (1951), and Hadfield 
(1954). Among the writings dealing with pioneering efforts in dream interpretation 
are the following: Jung (1922, 1933, 1939), Bjerre (1925, 1936), Adler (1929b), 
Freud (1933, 1950), Alexander (1948), and Weiss (1949). 
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and it is he who conjured up the jail and it may also be he (through 
the person of one of his characters) who is being taken to jail. The 
ledge on which the dreamer walks, the bogs through which he floun- 
ders, the pleasures he enjoys are contrived by him. When, in his 
dream, someone dead comes to life, or someone living appears as 
dead, it is he, within the world of the dream, who gives life and takes 
it away. 

The emotions and images in the dream arise out of the dreamer's 
Own experience of feeling and thought. This fact is rather obvious, 
Yet it is very difficult to recognize its meaning. Such is the nature of 
dreaming that even those who have tried most earnestly to interpret 
dreams are likely to experience many of their own dreams as though 
they did not belong to themselves. 

There are some dreams that seem to yield a fairly easy interpreta- 
tion, at least in what they reflect with reference to the immediate con- 
Cerns of the dreamer. When for example an adolescent, during the 
night before he is to play in an important football game, dreams per- 
Sistently about executing a difficult play, the connection between the 
Concerns of the day and one meaning of the dream is fairly clear. 
(Probably these dreams also have deeper meanings rooted in the 
dreamer's strivings and conflicts, but to fathom what these meanings 
might be would require considerably more knowledge of the dreamer 
than can be gained from an account of a few of his dreams.) When 
àn adolescent has recurring terror dreams, or dreams of fighting and 
Violence, it seems apparent that his dreams directly reflect some kind 
of emotional disturbance, even if the dreams do not reveal what lies 
back of this disturbance. Often, however, the relation between the 
dream and events of waking experience is not very clear, and there 
are many characteristics of dreaming that make it difficult to trace the 


relationship, 


Characteristics of Dreams Contrasted with Waking Feelings 
and Thoughts 


There are many disarming and deceptive features of the dream. Я 

. The Appearance of Opposites. Dreams sometimes seem to contain 
Just the opposite of what happens in reality. For example, the timid 
boy dreams that he fights with the town bully. The student who always 
Sets good grades dreams that he is going to an examination unpre- 
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pared and will fail. The chaste adolescent dreams of sex play. The 
youth dreams of feeding his parents, as though it were they who de- 
pended on him and not he who depended on them. In such dreams 
the action seems farfetched, when viewed objectively, yet when viewed 
from the standpoint of the adolescent's own strivings such dreams 
are not so farfetched. The timid boy actually, in his fancies, may have 
had an angry impulse to thrash the bully; the chaste youth is not a 
stranger to sexual desire; the dependent adolescent has yearned for 
the day when he would be free of parental control, and so on. 

Exaggeration in the Dream. Dreams often seem to be exaggerated, 
extreme, and even brazen compared with the flow of thought and feel- 
ing during waking moments. In the dream violent fighting and de- 
struction often go far beyond the surges of anger and the impulses to 
destroy that occur during waking moments. The dream in which the 
dreamer is overwhelmed with terror often is far more intense than 
the experiences of fear that occur when he is awake. Likewise, the 
dreamer sometimes drives or is driven with a dizzy speed far faster 
than anything he has ever experienced when actually driving in a car. 
Similarly, the girl who, in actual life is just a little daring in her choice 
of a low-cut party dress may, in her dream, appear in a brazenly 
daring costume, or perhaps with no dress at all. Such exaggeration is 
another feature of dreams that makes them seem unreal. Yet it might 
be possible to detect in them a hard core of truth. 

Emphasis on Emotional Content. In keeping with the foregoing, the 
dream often seems more vividly emotional than the experiences of the 
day. When actually speeding in a car, the adolescent may be aware 
of the sensations of sight and sound connected with swift movement 
and may experience the tensions of fast driving as something of a 
thrill, but in his dream these experiences may give way to feelings of 
fear. Instead of the thrill of being a fast driver, he may feel the terror 
of one who is being driven at a dizzy pace. It should be added, how- 
ever, that while the dream often includes intense emotion it also 
sometimes happens that events in a dream are strangely unaccom- 
panied by feeling. For example, a person may dream of being naked 
in public as though he were quite unconcerned, while in waking life 
he would be mortified if such a thing were to happen. 

Illogical Features. The dream, instead of following the logical 
sequence of ordered thought, is often completely (or at least seems 
to be completely) illogical. Events that seem out of place and actions 
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that are incongruous may be brought together in the dream as though 
they belonged together. In the dream, for example, the scene suddenly 
shifts from a classroom at school to a forest many miles away. The 
dream may place together events that in real life were separated by 
many years. It may throw together dream characters who in actuality 
belong to different areas of the dreamer's life as happens, for example, 
when a dreamer sings in a church choir with an acquaintance who 
never goes to church. (Within the framework of the dream, however, 
this situation may be meaningful.) 

Displacement. The phenomenon known as displacement often 
Seems to occur in dreams. The young person who has had a quarrel 
With his mother may dream that he is fighting with his aunt; the 
dreamer who is questioning the authority of his father may dream 
that he argues with a teacher or a preacher. Events that took place 
long ago may appear in a contemporary setting, or something that 
happened the day before may be combined with happenings of the 
Past. 

Substitution. Another deceptive feature of the dream is that char- 
acters who appear in the dream as persons in their own right may 
actually (according to theories of the dream) stand for the dreamer 
himself or for a characteristic or problem or idea that has a bearing 
Оп the dreamer’s life. This process may be called a process of substi- 
tution. In the dream of a person who is grieving or who has experi- 
enced a personal loss, without permitting his grief to show, there may 
appear a person who is weeping. This person may be a brother or a 
sister or someone unrelated to the dreamer, and yet this character 
May stand, in a sense, for the dreamer himself and his grief. | 

This concept of substitution is not as farfetched as it might seem 
to be at first glance. As mentioned above, all the characters who ap- 
Pear in a person's dreams are placed there by the dreamer and so 
any character in the dream may represent the dreamer. In a dream 
in which there are many characters these many characters may stand 
for various facets of the dreamer's own life. But it should also be noted 
that the characters in a dream may have other meanings: a teacher 
in an adolescent’s dream might, from one point of view be regarded 
as a symbol of the adolescent’s own need or desire to teach or ad- 
Monish himself, or the teacher might stand for an authority figure 
Tepresenting a problem in the external environment with which the 
dreamer is struggling, or for both. On the same theory, a savage beast 
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in a dream may stand for the dreamer's own passion, or it may repre- 
sent a hostile person in the dreamer's environment, or both. 

Condensation. Another phenomenon that occurs in dreams is con- 
densation: a little happening or thing in the dream may be a symbol 
for a large meaning. This might happen, for example, if a person who 
is in the habit of dawdling and leaving tasks unfinished has a dream 
in which he should be fully clothed but has neglected to put on one 
of his socks or to tie one shoe. The symbol of the untied shoe may 
stand for a weakness that perhaps worries him and appears in many 
ways in his everyday life. 

The Language of the Dream. As already implied, many symbols 
come into dreams and these symbols are hard to understand. A further 
difficulty is that the symbols may not be the ones that the dreamer 
would prefer to use in his waking thoughts. For example, the mean- 
ings contained in a dream may appear in the form of visual symbols 
when actually it would be easier to catch them if they appeared in 
words that could be heard or read. The language of a dream is often 
a picture language. 

Sometimes dream imagery may appear as almost a literal kind of 
symbolism. For example, a boy who is angry at being rebuffed by a 
girl who has the nickname “Chick” may, in his dream, run over a 
chick while driving a car or a garden tractor. But the “language” of 
the dream may take the form of signs that are like metaphors or other 
figures of speech. 

The dream metaphor may take many forms, as is true of the meta- 
phors we use in everyday speech. In ordinary speech, for example, we 
use such metaphors as the key to this problem: let us keep an open 
mind; lam in deep water; let us not close the door to new ideas; 
quick as a flash; he is up to his neck in trouble; catch it on the wing; 
I am in the dark. We have various metaphoric expressions for states 
of feeling such as I feel trapped, empty, stuck, lost, caught in a jam, 
torn between two desires. Some of these metaphors can also be noted 
in one's own dreams or in the dreams reported by others. The meta- 
phor of the door (which may be open, or closed, or stuck), or of the 
empty space, of being lost, of being in the dark, etc., is common in 
dreams. 

In commenting on the use of metaphors, Hadfield (1954) points 
out that the metaphors in ordinary speech and in dreams may be 
mixed, and he cites a fragment from a speech by a member of Parlia- 
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ment to illustrate this point: "I smell a rat, I see it floating in the air, 
but mark my words, I will nip it in the bud." 


Dream Symbolism 


The “language of the dream" is, as we have pointed out, often a word- 
less language, just as a musical symphony or a painting is wordless 
and yet filled with meaning. There have been many theories concern- 
ing the interpretation of dream symbolism. Actually, dreams are so 
complex, and the play of imagery in the dream so varied and so 
personal, that we cannot assume that a certain symbol (such as a 
Snake or a ship) has a certain fixed meaning. The same symbol may 
mean different things in the dreams of different persons or even in 
the dreams of the same person and, according to some views on the 
Subject, the same symbol may have several meanings even within a 
Single dream. 

, Even though any image in a dream may have many different mean- 
ings, it is possible to recognize certain happenings, movements, or 
Conditions in a dream that might suggest a meaning. In a dream, for 
instance, the movement may be back and forth. The dreamer may 
Climb up or fall down, find himself wedged, and the like. The move- 
ment in the dream may be very hurried and almost feverish or slow 
and almost lethargic. 

Likewise, there are symbols involvin 
and it is perhaps significant if a person at a time of deep resentment 
dreams of a large charging bull, and then at a later time, when he has 
Solved or faced the problem that he felt so resentful about, he dreams 
Of a bull that is smaller, about the size of a calf, and perhaps playful 
In the bargain, 

There are symbols that seem t 
4 problem, such as in the dreams o 
for example, that to dream of being soil 
of wearing dirty clothing represents being “di 
chological sense. One might suspect, similarly, that running for a train 
and being not able to catch it might be a symbol of inadequacy, and 
that dreaming of the police might be symbolic of punishment or a 
Teminder that one had better watch one's behavior. We have already 
mentioned wild and vicious animals and violent action as perhaps 
being symbolic of some kind of inner emotional violence, and that 


g size, bigness and littleness, 


o suggest efforts to get away from 
f being pursued. It is also possible, 
ed or of having dirty hands or 
rty" or guilty in a psy- 
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wandering about lost in an empty house might perhaps be interpreted 
as meaning that the dreamer is “lost.” 

Symbolism in the dream sometimes points to a changing condition, 
as might happen if a student who is worried dreams about being em- 
barrassed when called upon to speak in class and then as time goes 
on and he gains in confidence, he dreams of being quite at ease in 
a class situation. Yet even so neat a sequence of dream events cannot 
be interpreted apart from knowledge of the context of the dreamer's 
life and the associations he has in connection with his dream. Simi- 
larly, no symbol can be regarded as having a fixed meaning. 


Theories of Dreams and Their Function 


There have been many theories of dreams. Even though these theories 
differ, each in its way adds to an understanding of dreams or certain 
aspects of dreaming. Some theories of dreams emphasize conditions 
that are linked to actual conditions in the dreamer’s life, and the role 
of physical stimuli (as when a person's dream is influenced by an 
outside noise, or by the fact that he is hungry, or cold, or in pain). 
Some emphasize meanings that seem to be manifested in the dream 
(as in a long series of dreams about football during the night before a 
game), while other theories emphasize meanings that might be latent 
or hidden beneath the manifest content of the dream. 

Dreams as a Form of Problem Solving. One theory that is receiving 
increasing acceptance is that dreams often deal with unresolved prob- 
lems, strivings, and unfinished tasks and thus serve an important pur- 
pose in the dreamer's life. According to this view, the dream, in direct 
or indirect ways, enables the dreamer to revive troubling experiences or 
unfulfilled wishes from the past, to relive them, and to keep working 
on them. By bringing reminders of unfinished tasks, the dream keeps 
the problem alive and, in a sense, keeps the possibility of a solu- 
tion alive. 

According to this view of the dream, an adolescent is likely to dream 
about anything he worries about or hopes for. There is no problem or 
difficulty or aspiration which in one way or another, openly or in dis- 
guised form, might not become the subject of a dream. 

In his discussion of this theory of the dream, Hadfield (1954) 
maintains that just as it is true that during sleep the body is restor- 
ing itself from the fatigue of the day, so also the emotional life 
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by way of dreams is working toward a state of readjustment. While 
this is mainly an unconscious process, according to Hadfield, we some- 
times become aware of it in dreams and this process, according to the 
theory, can be of help in facing problems that must be faced to main- 
tain the health of the personality. 

One way in which dreams may be helpful, according to the view 
that they are a means of dealing with problems, is that they bring 
back in dramatic form experiences that have been more or less for- 
gotten or pushed out in the past. The dreamer is working on his prob- 
lems, according to this view, when he experiences a clash of conflicts, 
9r a weighing of alternatives, or a moving to and fro, or a moving 
toward a goal or solution. According to one writer, Bjerre (1925), 
dreaming can serve as a useful, creative, life-affirmative force. The 
dream represents, according to this view, a constructive force within 
the unconscious features of a person's life.® 

According to the view that some dreams deal with unresolved prob- 
lems, dreams may serve both as warnings and as indications of 
methods of solution. The dream may confront the dreamer with situa- 
tions he ordinarily seeks to evade, as when the person who keeps post- 
Poning a visit to the dentist dreams about having a very bad session 
With the dentist. The dream may warn of specific danger, as when a 
Person who often drives too fast dreams of getting into an accident. 

According to this view, the dream also, in a sense, reminds the 
dreamer of the fact that he is still able to struggle. It helps keep hope 
alive, The dream may suggest a possible “solution,” as when a girl 
Who has had difficulty with her “steady” dreams of giving him back 

'S wrist watch and taking up with another boy. A dream may give an 
almost ecstatic picture in which a greatly desired goal is achieved, and 
Such dreams, according to the view under discussion, may have an 
"plifting and inspiring effect.’ Р | 

reams as an Aid to Self-Understanding. Dreams may give a view 
of a person that is very different from the view he has of himself in his 
Conscious thinking. For example, an adolescent who likes to view him- 
Self as а kind and generous person may have a dream in which he eats 


“For discussions of this point of view see especially Bjerre (1936), Weiss (1949), 


and Haag, 
1 eld (1954). ‘i 
n giving th les it is not assumed that all dreams have a constructive 
M aning, A ER d WEE a person wins great applause might symbolize d E 
guy thirst for glory rather than presenting a glimpse of a healthy kind o 
Toval and acceptance. 
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all the food while others who are hungry look on, or a dream in which 
he beats a helpless child—a thing he would not, as we say, "dream" 
of doing during his conscious moments. According to this same line 
of thought, the dream does not just bring up "bad" qualities. A per- 
son, for example, who views himself as unsentimental may have a 
dream in which he weeps about someone else's misfortune. Similarly, 
a person who sees himself as very “manly” may, in a dream, have 
qualities that are of a tender and “womanly” sort, as when he shows 
a motherly attitude toward someone who is hurt or needs a friend. 
This view, that in the dream a person is dealing with hidden striv- 
ings and concerns of his own life, may, at first glance, seem to be 
reading a purpose into dreams that the dreams, when taken at face 
value, do not at all appear to possess. Yet from another point of view 
it is a very plausible theory. Dreams are baffling and mysterious, and 


yet the flow of feeling and imagery that occurs in a dream arises out 
of the dreamer's life. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Emotional Development: | 


INTRODUCTORY: LOVE AND AFFECTION; JOY 


To understand the adolescent it is important to know what he does 
and thinks but it is even more important to know what he feels. The 
More we seek to understand the adolescent’s world as experienced 
by him the more necessary it becomes to look into his emotional life 
and to consider his feelings about himself and about others—his anger 
and fear, pride and shame, love and hate, hope and discouragement. 
Adolescents themselves recognize that the emotional aspects of life 
are important. In a study earlier referred to (Jersild, 1952), it was 
Noted that when young people evaluated themselves, telling what they 
admired or disliked about themselves, they mentioned characteristics 
aving an emotional connotation more often than they mentioned 
Many other traits, such as their physical characteristics or their mental 

ability or aptitudes and skills. | 
This chapter and the three that follow will consider the meaning 
ol emotion and will also deal with various emotional conditions, such 
as love, anger and hostility, fear and anxiety. Emotions will be dis- 
Cussed both from the point of view of what the adolescent experiences 
When his emotions are aroused and also from the point of view of 
What his emotions reveal concerning his personality development and 
the attitudes he has regarding himself and others. 
he concluding section of the discussion of em 

© meaning of emotional maturity. 


otion will deal with 


THE MEANING AND UNDERLYING CONDITIONS OF EMOTION 


To be emotional means to be moved. When a person is emotionally 


âroused many bodily changes take place that may or may not be 
133 
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apparent to others or to the person himself. When the emotional 
experience is relatively clear it usually involves feeling (such as the 
feeling of fear), impulse (such as an impulse to flee), and a percep- 
tion of what it is that gives rise or seems to give rise to the emotion. 
Sometimes these elements of the experience are so vague that a person 
cannot describe them, and yet from his point of view they are very 
real. In another chapter we shall notice that the impulses, feelings, 
and perceptions may be so clouded and ambiguous (as under some 
conditions of anxiety) that a person has no clear notion of what is 
happening to him or why he feels as he does. 

During adolescence, as at all times of life, the conditions that give 
rise to emotion are as varied as the conditions of life itself. Emotion 
is involved in everything in which the adolescent is involved. Emotion 
occurs in the adolescent's life when his desires are fulfilled, or when 
he is blocked or thwarted in his efforts, or when he is harmed or 
threatened with harm. Emotion occurs in connection with the fur- 
thering or the blocking of any need or motive relating to his endeavor 
to satisfy his bodily wants or to protect and preserve, or further and 
enhance anything pertaining to his life as a separate self. Emotion is 
likely to be aroused by any happening that touches upon the adoles- 
cent's view of himself, any occurrence through which he discovers his 
talents and his limitations, and any event that threatens to contradict a 
view he has of himself. Among the circumstances that are most potent 
in arousing emotion in the adolescent are those that collide with his 
pride in himself or the expectations he places upon himself, or arouse 
misgivings he has concerning himself. 


Concealment of Emotion 


By the time a young person reaches adolescence he has gone through 
many emotional unheavals and storms, in addition to experiencing 
the quieter currents of emotion that flow through all the tides of his 
life. He has also gone through long and rigorous schooling in the art 
of hiding or blunting or disguising his feelings. This means that if 
we seek to understand the adolescent, we must not only note the 
emotions he openly reveals but also try to fathom emotions he has 
learned to conceal. 

As we will note in this and the two succeeding chapters, the emotion 
that shows may be a cloak for emotion that is hidden, as happens 
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when a frightened person shows anger, but not fear, and when a per- 
Son whose feelings are badly hurt laughs as though he were gay. 

The adolescent has been reminded again and again throughout 
childhood not to show his feelings. As a child he was told not to cry; 
and so the adolescent, and notably the adolescent boy, seldom cries 
even when the conditions of his life are such that he would weep if he 
had the courage to show his feelings. 

From early childhood adolescents have known what it is to be 
afraid but they have also been told not to be “fraidy cats,” not to show 
their fears, and so they are often afraid without openly showing it. It 
isa Strange paradox that in adolescence, as in adult life, it often takes 
more courage to show fear than to conceal it. 

From early infancy all adolescents have known anger, for no one 
can live and assert his right to a life of his own without becoming 
angry. But they have also learned that it is dangerous to show anger 
openly, and many adolescents have been taught, as children, not 
Simply to disguise their anger but to fear it and to feel guilty about it. 

ikewise, most adolescents have had the experience of being loved 
and of loving, but many of them have learned to conceal even this 
8enial emotion. 1 

The conditions of life that make it necessary (or seem to make it 
Necessary) for a young person to conceal or tone down his emotion 
May strike so deeply that he not only conceals his emotions from 
Others but, to a degree, loses touch with them himself. This happens, 

Or example, when he doubts whether he really should be angry or 
affectionate or afraid, or hardly knows whether he actually is angry 
Or affectionate or afraid. The fact that adolescents thus are sometimes 
Out of touch with their feelings or are unable to experience the sharp 
Edge of their feelings is apparent, for example, when they say, with 
an air of bewilderment, “I don't know what I really feel,” “I don’t 
know whether I Jove her (or him, or anybody),” “I suppose I ought 
to get angry, but I don't know how I feel about it.” — | 
ere are many conditions connected with the child's own growth 
and his relationships with others that bring about a changed expression 
of emotion as he grows older. As his abilities mature, he will want to 
take care of himself in situations where once he cried for help. He will 
е able to cope with many situations that once made him angry or 
afraid, He will also learn to be prudent about showing his emotions, 
to bide his time, to tolerate delay, to appreciate the feelings of others. 
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Moreover, it is essential for persons living together to learn to moder- 
ate the demands they make upon others by way of emotional scenes. 
Life would be chaotic if everyone, any time, unrestrainedly burst into 
tears, or flew into a temper, or ran off like a rabbit in response to 
every little twinge of fear. 

However, the process of suppression and concealment of emotion, 
while based in many ways on a wholesome and natural course of 
events, often goes far beyond what is necessary for prudent living on 
the part of the individual or convenience on the part of the social 
group. Much of the blunting and concealing of emotion in children 
takes place because adults, having difficulty in coming to terms with 
their own emotions, do not have the inner strength to bear with the 
child, to hear him out, to listen to his crying long enough to appreciate 
why it is that he cries (without hurriedly telling him, *Don't cry"); 
or to accept his outburst of anger long enough to appreciate or try 
to appreciate what it is that makes him so angry (whether or not 
his anger is justified); or to allow him to show his fear openly enough 
to realize that he is frightened and to give a little thought to why it is 
he is afraid. Instead, the tendency of many parents and teachers is to 
become anxious or to feel threatened or angry or guilty when children 
show emotion. 

As a result, by the time a young person reaches adolescent age the 
"natural" quality and flow of his emotions has frequently been over- 
laid with many pretenses and distortions. So if we center our attention 
only on the emotion shown by the adolescent and take this emotion 
at face value, we are likely to miss much and to make some radical 
mistakes. There are aspects of adolescent emotion that we can under- 
stand only to the extent that we are willing and able to see beyond the 
adolescent as he now is and to reconstruct, as it were, the child he 
once was. In order to do this it is necessary for adults to draw as 


fully as they can on the emotional experiences they had during adoles- 
cence and childhood. 


LOVE AND AFFECTION 


An important feature of the adolescent's emotional life is his capacity 
for affection for others, and another is his need for affection from 
others. The ability to accept affection is as essential as the ability to 
give it. As the young person gains in emotional maturity, the distinc- 
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tion between giving and receiving becomes harder to make, and the 
two are often merged. Ancient and modern writers have emphasized 
the importance of affection in the development of a healthy per- 
sonality.* 


Origins of Affection 


The importance of affection has been brought home to the adolescent 
from the time of earliest infancy. He begins life as one who is help- 
less. His survival depends on the care others give him. In infancy he 
Welcomes the friendly approach of other persons and friendly contacts 
with them. Affectionate behavior from others is closely linked to his 
Physical survival and affectionate behavior from others is an important 
factor in his psychological well-being. Also, in early childhood, he 
himself goes out to others with affectionate pats and caresses. 
It is possible to develop many theories about how love first enters 
а child's life. We might ask, for example, whether the capacity for 
loving and being loved is something that is embedded in the child’s 
Nature or something acquired. Is it as natural, say, for a human being 
to need love and to give love as it is for him to become angry when 
thwarted or to seek and enjoy food when he is hungry? There are 
Some who maintain that love is as much an element of human nature 
aS the quest for food or the capacity for anger. But there are others 
Who regard love as a kind of secondary thing, a sort of aftereffect. 
One theory concerning the origin of love is about as follows: The 
Primary needs of the child are those connected with his animal wants 
his need for food, drink, and protection against heat or cold. It is 
Satisfying for a child to have these needs gratified, and this influences 
tis feelings toward those who gratify them; they are a part of the total 
Sltuation in which gratification occurs. Feelings arising from gratifica- 
Чоп become associated with certain persons and conditions. In other 
Words, a child loves his mother because he likes his milk: He needs his 
Milk, feels good when he gets it, reaches out with lips and later with 
arms and hands to grasp and receive it, struggles to protect and 
Possess it; then in time this need, this gratification, and this reaching 
ОШ to protect and possess are attached also to the mother and, even- 
n other chapters, including compassion in 


Chapter Nine), falling in love (Chapter 
Thirteen). 


1 
the “рес of affection are also treated i 
Twel ecussion of the meaning of maturity ( 

©), and parent-child relationships (Chapter 
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tually, through a further process of learning, to other persons as 
well. 

There is a different view concerning the origin of love, namely, 
that it is not just a by-product of the gratification of animal wants 
but an inherent and primary element of human nature. One spokes- 
man for this view is Montagu (1953), who stated: “The most impor- 
tant thing to realize about the nature of human nature is that the most 
significant ingredient in its structure is love" (p. 22). 

It is important to note such differences in viewpoint concerning the 
roots of love for they reflect some of the conflicting attitudes adoles- 
cents meet in their everyday lives. There are people about them who 
seem to believe that there is a positive and powerful impulse in human 
nature to love and to be loved. There are others who implicitly dis- 
count or openly deny this, regarding the idea that love is a "natural" 
element of human existence as something sentimental and “unscien- 
tific." In discussing contrasting views about the nature of love, Soro- 
kin and Hanson (1953) summarize evidence supporting the view that 
there is an "enormous power for creative love, friendship, and non- 
violent and non-aggressive conduct in human affairs and in social 
life" (p. 99). On the basis of our present knowledge it cannot be 
said that to deny the theory that love is an essential ingredient of 
human nature is more scientific than to affirm the theory. But what- 
ever the scientific answer might be, the position an adolescent or an 
adult takes with respect to this issue is likely to reflect his personal 
experiences and the bias that prevails in the culture or subculture in 
which he has been reared. 


Practical Meanings of Affection 


Affection has almost unlimited practical ramifications in the rela- 
tionships between parents and children and in the relationships be- 
tween individuals in the world at large. 

Evidence from personal testimony and from a number of studies 
dealing with practical effects of a loving attitude in social relationships 
has been reviewed by Sorokin and Hanson (1953). They cite illustra- 
tions and findings in support of the position that love and kindness can 
stop aggression and enmity; that love begets love and hate begets hate; 
that love is an important factor in human vitality and longevity; that 
there is in love a therapeutic force, a power to cure (here they cite; 
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among other matters, the importance of a friendly and accepting atti- 
tude on the part of the therapist) ; that love is linked to the mainspring 
of life and that without the manifestation of biological love-energy in 
the care parents give their children, man would die out; that love has 
a creative and integrative power in the life of the individual (here they 
mention the warping of the growth process shown by unloved and 
rejected children) ; that love has a creative power in social movements; 
that love constitutes the supreme and vital form of human relationship. 
According to Brodbeck and Irwin (1946), even objective features 
of language development in early infancy are affected by parental love 
Or its absence. Even within an institution such as a nursery school, a 
marked difference may appear between children given personal atten- 
tion and those treated in a more mechanical and impersonal way 
(Skeels, Updegraff, Wellman, and Williams, 1938).? Zucker (1943a, 
1943b) reports results in a study of delinquents and nondelinquents 
which indicate that youngsters of adolescent age who show an emo- 
tional concern for their parents are more likely to accept the moral 
teachings of their parents than youngsters in similar socioeconomic 
Circumstances who do not express affection for their parents. 
Affection and Freedom to Grow. The parent who affectionately 
accepts his child respects the youngster for what he is. He allows the 
child to be himself, to develop at his own pace, to test his growing 
Powers and abilities, to find the boundaries of his world, to express 


Curiosity, to explore, to discover. NT 
A loving parent is one who can allow his child to fumble. This 
th; unless a child is given the 


15 a very important condition for grow! е 
Tight to make mistakes within reasonable limits of safety he will not 
be free to venture. He will, instead, be impeded by the prospect of 
Punishment or of feeling guilty if his ventures go Wrong. , 
The child who is accepted as a person in his own right does not 
àve to buy the good opinion of his parent by being the brightest child, 
Or the fastest grower, or the quickest learner, oF the cleanest, tidiest, 
Most compliant, most conforming character. He does not need to 
Prove himself better than others in order to be worth having as a child. 
€ more wholeheartedly he thus is accepted within reasonable limits 
Of safety and discipline, the better chance he will have to develop 
'S potentialities, to grow in self-confidence, and to use the resources 


9 i i Bowlb: 
( 19530" a further discussion of parental care in relation to mental health see y 
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of his nature in a constructive way. Such a background provides an 
excellent foundation upon which to build an adolescent career. 

An affectionate parent is one who has the freedom to be emotionally 
honest and to allow his child to be frank about his feelings. In the 
relationship between persons who love each other, we usually expect 
to find sympathy, but sympathy does not consist in glossing things 
over, in putting a false and happy front on things that are not really 
happy. Sympathy means facing limitations, shortcomings, and hurts 
rather than making a false effort to conceal them. The loving person 
does not withhold criticism if he thinks it will help, even if he knows 
it might also hurt. The young person does not necessarily feel the 
greatest affection for those who are always fulsome in their praise of 
him, or blind themselves to his faults and assure him that all is well 
or soon will be. He may even resent those who paint a rosy picture of 
him for they may do so in a way that puts pressure on him to live up 
to it. 

Linked to emotional honesty is freedom on the part of both the 
one who is loved and the one who loves to show feelings of all sorts, 
including anger. A child who is loved is accepted even though he 
becomes angry, as is bound to happen. Even though his anger is ex- 
pressed in unacceptable ways the child himself is accepted. As the 
youngster grows older the parent will also be freer to show his own 
anger, for no robust parent can live with an active, red-blooded child 
without becoming angry at times. Such anger differs, however, from 
an attitude of hostility, and the parent will be on guard against being 
"c away by his anger to such a degree that it is damaging to his 
child. 

Another outcome of affection is the ability to trust others. Life is 
usually more comfortable when an attitude of trust prevails. A young 
person learns to love and to trust those who help him grow. Through 
them he learns to love and trust others. 

Continuing Needs for Affection. Even though, as we have noted, 
the adolescent is moving into a larger world, there is still much of 
the child in him. In one way or another, he needs affectionate support 
at home, much as he did at an earlier age. For this reason, ridicule 
and faultfinding directed against him because he is an adolescent— 
is growing fast, is awkward, cuts himself when he first begins to shave, 
is inept in his approach to the opposite sex —may represent to him a 
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kind of repudiation, just as ridicule directed against the fumbling ways 
of a three-year-old would be a kind of rejection at that age. 

While the adolescent, as he reaches adulthood, is not so obviously 
dependent upon the affection of his elders as he was when he was 
small, affection continues to be an important factor in his life. No 
human being, during adolescence or in later years, has so many re- 
sources within himself that he can live happily and healthily in emo- 
tional isolation from others. The need to give and receive affection 
becomes deeply entrenched during childhood and adolescent years, 
even though it may be thoroughly hidden. Beneath the front assumed 
by the youngster who is openly rebellious, defiant, and hostile there 
may be an unrecognized hunger for loving and being loved. 

Limitations of Parental Affection. The adolescent who is loved and 
accepted is likely, as we have said, to be better able to face the de- 
mands of life outside the home than the adolescent who has been 
rejected. However, to be loved at home will not necessarily make 
him proof against failure outside the home. A loving father and 
mother can offer tremendous support to an adolescent, but their love 
cannot accomplish miracles. They cannot, by giving him an extra 
quantity of love at home, make up for the fact that he is not accepted 
by his peers or by members of the opposite sex at school, if such 
happens to be the case. No matter how devoted they are, parents 
Cannot spread themselves over the child’s entire environment. In the 
long run it is probably a good thing that they cannot, but it does leave 
Some young people struggling with problems in their relations with 
Peers or teachers that parents would desperately like to cushion or help 
them solve, 
_ Although an adolescent has a good foundation on which to build 
if he has been warmly accepted at home, he will still have difficulties 
it he moves into a group of peers dominated by youngsters who have 
different values and a different standard of conduct from the one he 

аз acquired. Outside the home he may be disparaged and rejected for 
the very reasons that make him a very acceptable and appealing per- 
son to adults in his home and to children in the social group from 
Which he comes. The youngster with a healthy attitude toward himself 
can probably stand up better to the taunts and ridicule of others in 
Such a situation than the one who is uncertain of his worth, but there 
'S a limit to what a youngster can do singlehanded. 
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Symptoms and Effects of Rejection and Deprivation 


The young person who has for years faced the ordeal of being un- 
wanted and unloved, or the ordeal of feeling unwanted or discrimi- 
nated against by one or more of those who play an important role 
in his environment, is likely to develop many defenses. He may have 
discovered that he is tolerated only if he keeps out of the way, or acts 
in perfect accordance with his parents' wishes, or manages in one way 
or another to buy off his parents through his good behavior or his 
brightness or some other quality that appeals to his parents' vanity 
and pride. A child who is thus treated by others will have difficulty in 
forming a good opinion of himself. If love is given only conditionally, 
it is likely that his parents, in one way or another, will communicate 
to him the idea that he is an unworthy person. 

Such a child may feel compelled to start a campaign to gain some 
of the approval and acceptance he has been denied, or to defend 
himself against the sting of rejection. He may do it by default—he may 
withdraw, make very little fuss or trouble, and thus avoid the pain 
of being rebuffed. He may try to vindicate himself by being extremely 
good. He may strive by aggressive means, such as refusing to eat, or 
stubbornness and disobedience, to win attention, as though it were 
better to gain attention by way of disapproval, even if it hurts, than 
not to be noticed at all. 

Varying Response to Rejection and Deprivation. Goldfarb (1943) 
makes a distinction between deprivation and rejection. Deprivation, 
according to his account, means an absence of stimulation, while 
rejection more generally implies a kind of severe or cruel handling. 
The child who is deprived may also be a rejected child, but the two 
conditions can be distinguished. The deprived child lives in an emo- 
tional void where there is little of the emotional give-and-take that 
would stimulate his emotional development, including his capacity for 
loving and receiving love, his capacity for becoming angry and show- 
ing it, and for entering into any number of social contacts in which 
there is an element of feeling. The result of being deprived in this 
way, according to Goldfarb, will be a paucity of feeling and emotional 
response. 

The situation of the rejected child, on the other hand, is not one in 
which there is an absence of emotion; instead there may be a great 
deal of emotion. The feelings that come into play, to be sure, are not 
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happy ones, for they may involve, according to Goldfarb's account, 
the feeling of not being wanted and a tendency to direct toward others 
the hostility the child himself has experienced from others. But at least 
such a child is in contact with adults and is interacting with them emo- 
tionally. Moreover, a rejecting parent may have mixed feelings about 
the child, so that there is not an exclusive flow of hostile feelings. 
There is need for fuller study of deprivation as distinguished from 
rejection. It might perhaps be found that it is better for a child to 
live with persons who at least feel strongly enough about him to reject 
him, brutal though that may be, than to live in an environment where 
there is no emotional contact at all. The writer heard this opinion ex- 
pressed by a high school teacher who had considerable experience 
Іп dealing with emotionally disturbed adolescents. This teacher, in 
Speaking of one student, exclaimed: "It is a relief when a child at 
least hates you." She was making the point that an adolescent who, in 
response to an unfavorable environment, has developed the habit of 
being aloof and apathetic, is showing a spark of life when he shows 
anger, Such anger, while unpleasant, seemed to her to be much more 
hopeful than a relationship so barren that it involved no feeling at all 


9n the young person's side. 

Curtailment of Freedom and Spontane 
Of adolescent and near-adolescent age by 
to earlier, gives findings from which it is possible to infer some ad- 
Verse effects that a lack of affectionate care may have on a person’s 
development. In this study, children who had been placed in an in- 
Stitution in infancy, remaining there for about three years before being 
transferred to foster homes, were compared with children who had 

Cen reared from birth in their own homes with their own families. 

hile it was not possible to observe in detail the differences in care 
Teceived by the institutional children and those reared in their own 
homes, it is reasonable to assume (as has been documented in detail 
in a study by Skeels, ег al., 1938) that children who live in an insti- 
tution receive less individual affectionate attention. 
. Among the characteristics noted in the children who had once been 
Mstitutionalized were the following: They showed less freedom to 
Plunge into activities and less ability to enter into spontaneous rela- 
tionships with other persons; they tended to be apathetic and some- 
What aimless, and they had difficulty in perservering long enough to 
Complete a task; they appeared to have less capacity for developing 


ity. The study of children 
Goldfarb (1943), referred 
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love for other human beings. Goldfarb states that in such children 
"restricted capacity for effecting ties with other people is typical" 
(p. 128). They showed a need for affection and attention during ado- 
lescence yet they had difficulty in dealing with adults in a free, give- 
and-take manner. 

Feelings of Unworthiness. As he advances toward adolescence a 
rejected child is likely to show in many ways that he has not learned 
to bank on his own worth or to feel confident about his own resources. 
He may show a highly competitive streak, as though he continually 
needed to prove himself by besting someone else. He may show the 
kind of grasping and holding behavior that occasionally occurs when 
a youngster has been brought up in emotional poverty. He may re- 
spond as though living in an economy of extreme scarcity, showing 
envy and jealousy if some other person gets a little attention or a 
little praise, as though the fund of good feeling from which praise and 
attention are drawn were so low, might so easily be overdrawn, that if 
some other child gets a little bit there will be nothing left for him. 
This tendency may go so far that he reacts almost as though any kind 
of talent shown by someone else or any kind of success or approval 
won by someone else were a threat to him and a sign of his own un- 
worthiness. It is as though commendation of others automatically 
meant condemnation of him. 

Grievances. The adolescent who has emerged from a childhood of 
rejection is likely to carry many grievances with him. Even the 
youngster who has responded to lack of affection in others by being 
meek and mild probably has many grievances he does not recognize. 
. It is impossible for a child to grow up in an atmosphere lacking 
in affection without having his feelings badly hurt and without often 
suffering treatment that to him seems unfair. Every child, even in 
the best situation, feels at times that he is being abused and unfairly 
treated, but the more the atmosphere is one of rejection, the less will 
such occasions be offset by repeated evidences of friendliness and good 
will. So, as we have indicated, the child who reaches adolescence 
after having lived in an unfriendly atmosphere is likely to have a chip 
on his shoulder: He may be suspicious, on the defensive, on guard 
against being taken advantage of. He may be so little used to kindness 
that he does not respond to it but distrusts it. 

Sensitivity to Criticism and Reproof. The behavior of adolescents 
(and of much older persons, too) often shows aftereffects of rebuffs 
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they received during earlier periods of their lives. A little reprimand 
from a teacher, which most youngsters easily shrug off, may have a 
wounding effect on a youngster who, for a long time, has lived pre- 
cariously on the brink of being rejected by others. Likewise, a mild 
form of disapproval, which has little impact on a student who is con- 
fident of the good will of others, may seem like a sharp rebuke to one 
who feels that no one cares for him. A youngster who sits silent in 
class when he has a good idea to contribute may be silent because of 
à lingering anger or he may be acting out an earlier childhood policy 
of not bringing himself to the attention of others lest he be rebuked. If 
another youngster feels deeply despondent when he has asked for a 
date and been refused, the reason may be that this refusal arouses the 
kind of pain felt in earlier unsuccessful struggles for acceptance. If his 
fear of rejection is deep enough, he may not even risk the possibility 
of a refusal. 

Relation of Failure and Rejection. The concept of acceptance and 
Tejection helps to throw light on the psychological currents involved 
In the adolescent’s experiences of success and failure at school. When 
he fails in class work after making a good effort, he may experience 
failure as a kind of rejection—he has failed to live up to the expecta- 
tions of his elders at school, just as earlier he failed to live up to the 
Expectations of his parents at home. The situation will probably not 
be formulated this clearly in the mind of the adolescent himself. Yet 

ere is, in effect, a vast amount of “rejection” of adolescents in the 
“sual school program. 

Some experience of failure in school is 
Not be possible to arrange everything in the educational рг 
sult exactly the talents and interests of each individual student. One 
Unction of education at all levels is to help the young person to dis- 
Cover his assets and the boundaries of his ability; in the process he 


Will have to face the fact that he has limitations, and this may be pain- 


ul. However, failure of a sort that is equivalent to rejection may arise, 
Not because it is inevitable but because the school arbitrarily favors 
Students with certain characteristics and abilities and discriminates 
“8ainst students with other kinds of ability. | 

iscrimination of this sort occurs in schools having a very narrow 
Chim, Sided basis for recognition and prestige. There may be dis- 
.Inination in favor of the athlete and against the student with ability 


in А 
Journalism or debating. 


inescapable, for it would 
ogram to 


and 
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There is also a degree of failure and a kind of rejection implicit in 
the total social situation at school if youngsters are discriminated 
against because of their socioeconomic status or racial or religious 
background. As we will note elsewhere in this book, during adoles- 
cence young people tend to become increasingly aware of socioeco- 
nomic differences; and it seems probable that many youngsters who 
come from underprivileged homes may have the feeling of being 
*unwanted children" if they perceive increasingly that their manners, 
etiquette, habits, family lineage, and social status in the community 
are such as to create a gap between them and others. 

Effects of Deprivation of Affection on Intellectual Development. 
The adolescents in the Goldfarb study, cited earlier, who had been in 
an institution for a time during their early childhood, showed certain 
lacks in the intellectual sphere. It is not easy, of course, to assess the 
meaning of this fact, for the intellectual endowment of the two groups 
may not have been the same. Even so, some of the differences are 
interesting. The children who had been institutionalized showed a lack 
of ability in dealing with concepts, tending instead to deal with things 
in a concrete fashion.? When given figures that included various colors 
and forms and asked to sort out those belonging together into sepa- 
rate piles, the institutionalized children would, for example, make 
ornamental designs rather than place all the triangular figures in one 
pile and all the squares in another, or put all the green figures in one 
pile and the yellow figures in another. They did not, in other words, 
do the sorting according to a concept of color or a concept of form, 
but tended instead to deal in a random way with the figures, placing 
them together without being able to give any basis for the way they 
were arranged. Goldfarb concluded that the tendency on the part of 
these children to deal with things concretely rather than conceptually 
was not due alone to a lower level of intelligence but represented a 
kind of impoverishment of the total personality. 

Studies of younger children of nursery school age, and notably а 
study by Skeels et al. (1938), have also indicated that children who 
receive little of the kind of attention an affectionate parent normally 
gives to a child are likely to be curtailed in aspects of their intellectual 
development. 


з Ја his work with institutionalized children, Goldfarb applied t. ies 
n 4 Z x ests and theorie 

described and discussed by Goldstein and Scheerer (1941) A study of the develop- 
ment of what they call the ability to assume the “abstract attitude” as contrasted Wit 

the ability to deal with things or ideas in a concrete way only. 
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Environmental and Inherent Defenses Against the Effects of Rejec- 
tion. In the account of the adolescent who was loved as a child and 
the adolescent who was rejected as a child we have somewhat oversim- 
plified matters, because the relationships between a growing child and 
his elders seldom fall into a single consistent pattern. The child who 
is rejected by one parent may get a great amount of support from the 
other parent. The child whose parents are so wrapped up in their own 
concerns that they have little to give to their children may find some- 
thing approaching a substitute father or mother in one of his older 
brothers or sisters, or in someone outside the home. 

. While a young person may be profoundly influenced by rejection, 
it should also be noted that he is not entirely a defenseless creature. 
A youngster’s response to anything in his nurture is likely to be influ- 
enced by the qualities inherent in his nature. Even at an early age 
children differ in their ability to “take it.” They differ in their tendency 
to be timid or bold, irritable or placid, compliant or self-asserting, and 
in their tendency to suffer “hurt feelings” or to tolerate rejection with- 
Out apparent hurt. One investigator has described this difference in 
the original resources of children by stating that there is within every 
child à core or nucleus of temperamental qualities characteristic of 
aim. This core or nucleus has such a “degree of toughness" that, 

Coupled with the dynamic forces of growth," it prevents the infant 

fom "ever becoming a complete puppet of the forces that play upon 
him” (Shirley, 1941).* According to this view, it would be wrong to 
assume that a child is completely at the mercy of one person or one 
Unfavorable circumstance in his life. He has resources and a certain 
amount of resilience of his own. 

But to recognize this does not negate the fact that the more thor- 
oughly inhospitable the adolescent’s environment has been, the more 
difficult it will be for him to build a healthy foundation for his per- 
Sonality. The less opportunity he has to know what it is to be loved 
and to have the experience that will further his own ability to love 
Others, the less likely it is that he will reach adolescence with the kind 
of healthy self-regard and the kind of friendly attitudes toward 
oe that help ease the problems of living during the adolescent 

поа, 


by Shirley (1933), Gesell 


4 
Other i А men n reported 
ЫЧ Studies bearing on this point have teen 00 and have been reviewed 


by AL hompson (1941), McKinnon (1942), Neilon (1948), 
erson (1948), and Jersild (1954). 
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JOY 


Most individuals are able to recall joyful experiences they had during 
their adolescence, and if we had a full accounting of these joys we 
would have a fairly complete story of what takes place in the de- 
velopment of the adolescent. Each advance in a person's growth 
adds to the possibilities of life and opens the way for new or richer 
satisfactions. 

The joys of adolescence have not been studied at all thoroughly. 
Joy has received less attention from research workers than anger and 
fear and other “problem behavior” of a sort that reflects distress rather 
than pleasure. Yet in writings on adolescence one can discover 4 
great deal of joy if one reads between the lines: when things go well, 
for example, we can assume that the adolescent often experiences 
joy—as when he is warmly accepted as a companion, when he falls in 
love and his love is reciprocated, when he is successful in ventures that 
are important to him, in and out of school, when hopes he long has 
held are realized, when he is respected for his maturity and appreci- 
ated as one who not only can carry added responsibilities but can 
also be granted new privileges, when he makes a discovery of talents 
and abilities and qualities that emerge during adolescence or when 
these are especially noticed and appreciated by others. 

Some of the joys that adolescents have themselves described as 
being outstanding in their lives are identified in Table 7.1. The mate- 
rial in this table was drawn from accounts young people wrote when 
asked to describe one of the happiest days of their lives. The informa- 
tion would be more meaningful if it had been possible to explore 4 
little more deeply into the question as to why the happenings that were 
described were regarded as being so especially pleasing. 

The table includes younger children as well as adolescents in order 
to show certain age trends. It can be noted that as children grow older 
they give less attention to holidays, birthdays, and the like, and that 
the people in the middle and late teens mention such matters as self- 
improvement and benefits befalling others more than younger chil- 
dren do. 

Leisure-Time Pleasures. Among the adolescent’s pleasures are those 
he derives from his hobbies, everyday interests, and leisure-time 
activities. In a study by the writer and Tasch (1948) in which children 
and adolescents in Grades I through XII told or wrote about “What I 
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FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES WHEN CHILDREN DESCRIBED 
“ONE or THE НАРРІЕЅТ Days or My Lire" * 
(The values represent percentage of children giving one or more responses 
in each category.) 


Grades Grades Grades Grades 
1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 
Ages Ages Ages Ages 
6-0 9-12 12-15 15-18 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Number 363 331 309 343 282 290 159 171 


Receiving or having or 
otherwise enjoying mate- 
rial things, gifts, toys, 

H money, living quarters 87 81 
Olidays, festive occasions, 


104 72 104 45 S56 31 


$ birthdays, Christmas, etc. 39.1 40.5 32.4 38.9 6.3 10.1 0.6 6.5 
Ports, games, hiking, hunt- 
ing, bicycling, etc. 102 6.4 91 SS 124 S58 130 73 


oing to miscellaneous 
pes of recreation, go- 
5 to camps, traveling, 
Sena to resorts, to parks 9.6 9.0 10.1 114 9.7 13.9 30.2 69 
“Improvement, success 
1 school, educational op- 
Portunity, evidence of 


Vocational со t 
Biting ajb ^ — ^ 24 23 29 19 48 41 156 159 


openings connected with 
E ool, including last day, 
nd of school, going to a 
certain eer 46 34 54 43 140 11.1 7.0 5.4 
(euonship with persons 
ecplieitly described), 
wimPanionship, being 
ini quum friend, re- 
ome i 
NS of relatives, 77 159 80 158 10.5 220 8.7 19.9 
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like best outside of school," it was noted that by far the largest single 
category of pleasurable occupations at all grade levels was one that 
included active participation with others in play, sports, games, indoor 
and outdoor activities, and including such specific activities as swim- 
ming, hiking, driving a car, and the like (about 50 per cent or more 
of the responses fell in this general category). Activities of a more 
sedentary or solitary sort were also mentioned by many adolescents. 
Girls mentioned reading as a favorite activity considerably more often 
than boys. At the junior high school level, reading and going to the 
library were mentioned by 12 per cent of the girls and 3 per cent of 
the boys; at the senior high school level, the respective percentages 
were 2.5 and 17.7 (considerably larger percentages of boys and girls 
mentioned reading and other intellectual pursuits when questioned as 
to what they liked best at school). 

Activities in a category that included listening to the radio and 
going to the movies were mentioned as favorite leisure-time occupa- 
tions by proportions ranging from about 10 to about 20 per cent in 
the various groups of boys at the junior and senior high school levels. 
These percentages would probably be somewhat higher if a similar 
survey were conducted after television had become available in the 
communities in which these persons lived.* It was interesting in Con- 
nection with this study and earlier studies made by the writer, (0 
observe, however, that while large numbers of youngsters spent a con- 
siderable amount of time listening to the radio and going to the movies, 
there were many who did not single out these activities as being 
especially enjoyable. While listening to the radio or viewing television 
often seems to be an intensely absorbing experience, it also appears 
that young people often turn to these forms of recreation as mildly 
pleasurable ways of passing time that otherwise would be empty. 

Boredom. The condition of boredom that prevails when there is aP 
absence of joy or zest has not received much attention in research 
studies, except indirectly and by inference, even though it is an afflic- 
tion that often is widespread among adolescents. We may assume 
boredom, ranging from mild to acute discomfort, when students lack 


? In a survey of the responses of young people to television, Witty (1951) notes 
that many investigators have found that a large proportion of junior and senior hig! 
school students devote many hours per week, and oftentimes many hours per day. to 
TV programs. Many young people turn to TV programs during periods of time other" 
wise unoccupied. Some, however, look at programs while homework assignments are 
still unfinished. 
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interest in their work at school, “hang around” with nothing to do, or 
get into scrapes in order to stir up excitement. Boredom in the form of 
a kind of uneasy restlessness seems often to occur among young 
people who are relatively unpopular with others (see, e.g., Laughlin, 
1955). In studies of delinquents it likewise has been found that they, 
as compared with nondelinquents, are under considerable pressure to 
be “on the go” and in need of distractions (see, e.g.. Healy and Bron- 
ner, 1936). 

The adolescent who is bored a great deal of the time is probably 
also a person who often is anxious or resentful. His boredom may be 
due in part to the barrenness of his environment; it may also result 
because he does not have the freedom to throw himself into interests 
of his own choosing, or that he feels ill at ease when left to himself 
as though he were unable to enjoy or even to endure his own company 
In solitude, 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Emotional Development: II 


ANGER AND HOSTILITY 


Since infancy, anger has been linked to the adolescent's striving to 
achieve and assert his independence as a separate self. Anger is impor- 
tant among the emotions that play an outstanding role in the develop- 
ment of personality. First among these emotions is love, discussed in 
the preceding chapter, where we noted that to be loved and to love are 
essential to the development of a healthy self. Anger is likewise essen- 
tial in the economy of life, for it is through his anger that a person 
most sharply voices his demands and asserts his own interests and, 
eventually, the interests he shares with others. Later chapters dealing 
with fear, anxiety, and compassion likewise discuss emotion and the 
interaction of emotions that occur as a person seeks to protect himself, 
faces his conflicts, and endeavors to realize the potentialities for feel- 
ing that are inherent in his nature as a human being. 

By the time a person reaches adolescence, he has gone through 
many phases of development that have a bearing on the way his anger 
is aroused and on the way it is expressed. The basic conditions that 
produce anger remain much the same but there are changes with age 
in the particular circumstances that arouse anger. Many obstructions 
that made the child lose his temper have little effect on the adolescent, 
but his anger will continue to be aroused by the thwarting of any of 
his interests, plans, actions, or intentions continuing from childhood 
into adolescence or emerging during the adolescent period. 

In trying to understand the adolescent, four considerations pertain- 
ing to anger are especially important. One has already been noted, 
namely, the fact that anger is linked to a human being's striving to 
assert himself and to be himself. Although anger often seems foolish 
and misdirected, it continues, as long as there is life, to serve an 
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essential function in an individual's effort to be a person in his own 
right. During adolescence, anger functions especially in connection 
With the young person's endeavor to protect his pride, to gain inde- 
pendence, and to work out a satisfactory relationship between himself 
and those who are in authority. 

Another important consideration is that by the time a child reaches 
adolescence he is not only subject to rage that flares and then subsides, 
but is also likely to have attitudes in which there is a residue of anger 
in the form of hostility that involves a carry-over of anger from the 
Past. Attitudes of hostility may manifest themselves in grudges, griev- 
ances, prejudices, or a tendency to feel abused. Hostile attitudes may 
also appear in a disposition to be suspicious and defensive or to 
assume, to an undue degree, that others are unfriendly and have bad 
Motives, 

Hostile attitudes may show through in deceptive ways: instead of 
Seeming to be angrily against, an adolescent may seem to be eagerly 
for. Ina political campaign, for example, an older adolescent may sing 
the praises of one candidate while actually he is motivated by bitter 
hostility toward the opposing candidate who happens to represent, 
for him, persons whom he envies and dislikes, or who remind him of 


his inadequacies. 
In the illustration just given, 


tant consideration pertaining to anger. 
Sealed and often it appears in disguised forms. Even the arts of love 


May be used as instruments of anger. This would be the case, for 
example, if a boy with a long history of jealousy and unresolved atti- 
tudes of hostility toward his sisters and toward girls in general made 
a habit of trying to charm now this girl, now that, only to reject each 
nce she had “fallen” for him. 5 5 

fourth important consideration relating to anger 1 that it may be 
turned against the person himself as well as against others. In some 
Tespects, this aspect of anger is the most important and also the most 
ent to understand. We will have more to say about it in a later 

ction, 


we have touched upon a third impor- 
. Often anger is carefully con- 


CONDITIONS THAT PROVOKE ANGER IN ADOLESCENCE 


When We try to understand anger in the adolescent it is easier to 
Identify what it is that makes him angry than to tell why it makes him 
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angry. To inquire into the w/ry it is necessary to study an adolescent 
over a period of time, and even then the real reasons for his anger 
will often be hard to detect. It is important not only to notice the 
conditions that arouse his anger but also circumstances in which he 
might become angry but does not. 

There are many paradoxes connected with anger. Thus, on the one 
hand, when a young person's temper flares often and easily we may 
suspect that he is overly sensitive because of a carry-over of grievances 
from the past: he may have a tendency to feel abused; he may be so 
shaky in his own self-esteem that he cannot tolerate a little taunt. But 
if the adolescent reveals what seems to be the opposite trait, showing 
no anger when most persons would be angry, we might also suspect 
that something is wrong. He may be afraid of showing anger to others. 
He may be afraid of the meaning his own anger has for himself. He 
may have surrendered the right to demand from others the kind of 
respect and consideration any human being has a right to expect. 

When an adolescent remains exceptionally unriled and unruffled, 
an even more complicated conditions may prevail: while appearing 
outwardly to be calm and serene, he may actually be sitting tight on a 
powder keg of anger. He may be so hostile that his rage his frightening. 
He may be one who tends to take his anger out on himself rather 


than others. He may be one of those whom Sullivan (1947) describes 
as able to swallow their rage but not to digest it. 


Among those who seem to tolerate annoyance without becoming 
angry there are some whose anger is delayed. A young person may be 
unjustly criticized at school, for example, but it may not be until the 
evening, or the next day, that his anger “hits” him. His anger comes 
too late for him to do anything directly about it, and so he may seethe 
within himself and "take it out" on himself, perhaps losing his appe- 
tite for supper and getting a bellyache in the bargain. 

Annoyances That Evoke Anger. Several studies have dealt with 
some of the vast number of happenings in everyday life that might 
trigger off the anger of this or that adolescent. When a certain happen- 
ing evokes anger it cannot be taken for granted that it is the full cause 
of the anger that occurs, for it may simply touch off long-standing 
grievances. 

During adolescence, as during childhood, anger often is provoked 
by demands made upon the young person to conform to the wishes 
of his parents, and there are a great number of demands and restric- 
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tions in the home that create friction. These demands often represent 
rules relayed to the child by his parents from the culture in which 
they live, but of course the youngster directs his anger at the parents 
rather than the culture. 

There are many conditions linked to the adolescent's development 
that lead to frustration, including conditions that prolong his depend- 
ency and the restrictions placed upon his freedom because of the lag 
between the time when he has urges similar to those of adults and the 
time when he has the opportunity to assume adult responsibilities and 
to enjoy the privileges of adults. І 

In a study by Block (1937) of high school students a long list of 
such anger-provoking circumstances is given. Among them are rules 
pertaining to dress and grooming, close supervision, differences be- 
tween parent and child with respect to what is correct (the use of lip- 
Stick, for example). Nagging of various kinds and restrictions of vari- 
Ous sorts were also checked with high frequency. Many children (half 
of the boys and over four fifths of the girls) also reported that they 
Were disturbed because their mothers insisted that they take a brother 
or sister with them wherever they went. Many adolescents are annoyed 
not only by specific parental practices but also by parental traits and 


habits (Stott, 1940). 


As a child grows older and as his relations with persons outside the 


home become increasingly important to him, there is an increase in the 
frequency of annoyances pertaining to persons other than his relatives 
(just as nonrelatives play an increasing role in his everyday joys and 
satisfactions). Older adolescents, for example, more frequently men- 
tion nonrelatives in what they dislike outside of school (Jersild and 
Tasch, 1949).1 At the college level, Gates (1926) and Meltzer 
(1933) and Anastasi, et al. (1948) found that anger was often elicited 
by persons. з , 

In a study of two hundred and fifty junior high school pupils aged 
eleven to sixteen years, Hicks and Hayes (1938) found, by means of 
interviews and other methods, that the following circumstances most 
Often made the youngsters angry; being teased, someone being unfair 
to them, a sibling taking their property or imposing on them, someone 
lying to them, things not going right, sarcasm, and bossiness. Most of 
these conditions, it can be seen, arise out of human relationships. It 


o found that there were marked differences between com- 


*In this i 
study it was als Ф c Ae 
munities in the rnt to which social friction of this sort prevailed. 
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appears that the young adolescent is especially likely to be angered by 
attitudes of others which, as he sees it, reflect unfairness and lack 
of consideration and respect. In a study cited earlier (Block, 1937); 
including both junior and senior high school pupils and dealing 
specifically with conflicts between children and their mothers, it was 
found that 71 per cent of the young people resented having their 
mothers hold brothers or sisters up to them as models of behavior. 

There are circumstances that will aggravate a person's anger. He is 
likely, for example, to become angry more readily if he is hungry ОГ 
tired (Gates, 1926; Young, 1937). Stratton (1929) found that adults 
who had a history of illness during childhood tended to be somewhat 
more subject to anger than persons who had no history of serious ill- 
ness. There probably are at least two reasons for this: it often is frus- 
trating to be ill and, in addition when a person is sick he is also 
likely to be weak and less able to cope with everyday obstacles than 
when he is well. 

To understand the meaning of an adolescent's anger in his relation- 
ships with people, it is important to consider not only what people are 
doing to him but also what he expects or demands of them. Teasing, 
which frequently arouses anger in the adolescent, illustrates this point- 
One youngster teases out of spite, another in a spirit of fun. One 
youngster who is teased may be amused, another may become very 
angry. The teasing that arouses anger may be of a malicious sort that 
would anger anyone, or it may be of a playful sort that would rile 
only a rather thin-skinned and insecure person. 

А Anger and Injured Pride. Like the younger child, the adolescent is 
likely to resent any kind of assault made upon his pride and self- 
regard. Most adolescents have known as children the shame a person 
experiences when belittled in the eyes of others. In due time also 
DUE appe acquire a tendency to become angry, although not always 

nk when they are belittled in their own eyes 

ny experience of failure ma н 

conditions involving shame ies dee. aede e 

condition is linked to demands placed on di adol 


The other is tied to demands he mak 
x З 
Shame of а wrath- ае 


-producing. One 
escent by others- 
f. 

producing sort is especially li if the 
И gen y likely to occur if t 
adolescent again and again is thrust into eTa ain he fails. 


Some adolescents face such conditions day after day, at home or at 
school. Failure has a bitter taste. It has been called a kind of psychic 
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poison. Failure is no less bitter to an adolescent just because, as seen 
by someone else, it was his own fault that he failed. Indeed, failure 
that the youngster blames in whole or in part upon himself is probably 
often the most bitter of all. Moreover, failure does not lose its sting 
just because it is repeated again and again. There are large numbers 
of adolescents who at school or at home are repeatedly reminded that 
they have failed to live up to what is expected of them. When we 
consider how frequently, in the lives of many adolescents, the experi- 
ence of failure is repeated, without any good coming from it or any 
growth ensuing from it, it is easier to understand why it is that some 
young people lash out in acts of vandalism and other forms of vio- 
lence or go about sullenly as though consumed with hate. 


EXPRESSIONS OF ANGER AND HOSTILITY 


oted one fact easily observed in everyday life, 


We have already n 
nd appears under many masks. In 


namely that anger has many faces a 
trying to understand the adolescent, there are at least two ways one 


might be misled: first, by not perceiving that he is angry or hostile, 
and second, by taking at face value his version of what aroused his 


anger when it does show directly. 


Direct Expressions of Anger 


Hitting, Biting, and Other Direct Forms of Attack. A young child 
goes through phases when he is quite free to show his rage openly 
and violently. He thrashes about with his limbs and makes angry 
Outcries. Later, if not inhibited, he kicks or hits or bites persons or 
things that anger him. However, by the time young people reach 
adolescence, especially if they have been reared in what are known 
as “middle class” homes, it is not often that they show their rage so 
openly, and those at the adult level in most groups in our culture 
seldom come to blows when they are angry. In a study by Richardson 
(1918) it was noted that in about six hundred instances of anger 
reported by twelve adults, no blows were struck except among “those 
Persons who have the correction of children.” (It is interesting to note 
that many adults who would not think of striking one another do not 
mind taking a poke at à child, especially if the child is a little beyond 
infancy and a little short of adolescence.) It is, of course, fortunate 
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that adolescents do not go about slugging each other as freely as they 
might like, for they could cause serious injury. Yet it is certainly also 
true that there are many ways of giving vent to anger that are more 
painful in the long run than a slap on the cheek or even a sock on 
the jaw. з 

Crying. Crying and ranting are other methods of directly displaying 
anger that usually decline with age, although girls are given the privi- 
lege of crying much more freely than boys. In many homes and in 
many circles it appears that girls have more freedom than boys to 
“make a scene" when they are angry. This difference in freedom to 
show emotion probably accounts in part (although only in part) for 
the fact that boys far more often show their emotional disturbance by 
way of “problem behavior." In some schools boys showing “problem 
behavior" outnumbered girls about four to one. (For a review of 
studies in this area see Ullman, 1952.) The fact that crying, like hit- 
ting, declines as children move through childhood and through the 
adolescent years probably makes life more comfortable for many 
persons, yet it is likely that many tensions would be reduced and 
more mutual understanding achieved if adolescents (and adults) were 
much freer to cry than they are? At any rate, some persons who are 
seeking help, through therapy, in getting in touch with their pent-up 
feelings, often experience a phase during which they allow themselves 
to weep when earlier they would have been ashamed to do so. 


Verbal Aggression 


From an early age (probably almost from the time when they are able 
to talk) children express much of their anger through words. By the 
time they reach adolescence, they have acquired various means of 
verbal "attack." These include name-calling, belittling and sarcastic 
remarks, and a great many ways of telling another person that he is 
not liked. One method of verbal attack is to call attention to the 
desirable qualities of someone else. 


Some adolescents frequently use gossip, tattling, and even slander 
as ways of expressing anger. 


? We should not belabor this point, but in the management of anger boys often 
face a dilemma, especially if they are being annoyed by girls or women. When exas- 
perated to the point of rage a big boy is not supposed to weep, nor is it manly for 
him to hit a female even if she happens to be one who deserves a clout or two. 
Since this leaves him without any good weapon, it is no wonder that some boys 
who find themselves in the dilemma do foolish things. 
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Teasing. Teasing is a common device for expressing hostility. It 
can be developed into such a fine art that the blame for a quarrel is 
placed not on the teaser but on the one who is teased when at last 
he loses his temper and strikes back. 

Swearing. Swearing is another obvious way of giving vent to anger. 
Youngsters who have scruples against profanity often build a vocabu- 
lary of polite swear words. Some boys do not begin to swear in earnest 
until they reach adolescence, even though swearing is a rather childish 
thing. Montagu (1942) has noted that social taboos often prevent 
Swearing by women. At the adolescent level, boys often find the sort of 


release in swearing that girls find in weeping. 


Anger Directed Against Self 


eaving of anger directed against the adolescent 
by others, anger directed by him against others, and anger directed 
against himself. His tendency to be angry will be influenced strongly 
by his attitudes toward himself (a tendency, say, to be sharply self- 
Critical), but these attitudes will also be influenced by the attitudes 
others have shown toward him. He is likely, for example, to be “angry 
With himself” if he fails to live up to his expectations, but these expec- 
tations have been influenced by what others once expected of him. 
Much of the exasperation one sees in the behavior of the adolescent 
arises from a lack of tolerance for his own limitations. He may show 
anger, for example, if he expects to find an answer to a problem and 
then discovers he does not have an answer. His demands on others are 
likely to have much in common with the demands he makes on him- 
self. If he is intolerant of his own stupidity, he is likely to be intolerant 
of stupidity in others. But if he is intolerant of his own stupidity—or 
What he regards as stupidity—this is an attitude he has acquired. So 
We have a triangular situation: He tends to visit. on others what once 
Was visited upon him and what he now also visits on himself. This 
may not invariably hold true, but it provides an important key to 
understanding the adolescent, for if we see him from the point of view 
of only one side of this triangle, we can make a pretty good guess 
Concerning the other two. 
Anger directed at self may take many forms. It may appear, as we 
have already noted, in à tendency to be severely self-critical—far 
beyond what is reasonable or helpful. We may suspect an attitude of 


There is a close interw 
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self-directed hostility when an adolescent again and again blames him- 
self for something he has said or done or neglected to do, long after 
the event, and keeps holding a mistake against himself in a manner 
that does not make amends or help him avoid making the same mis- 
take again. One adolescent, for example, who seemed to have a large 
amount of anger directed against himself, was given a chance as a 
freshman to take the leading part in a high school play, and then he 
hesitated so long that the part was given to someone else. He con- 
tinued to blame himself for having missed this opportunity without 
taking steps later on to get a part in other plays for which he might 
well have been chosen. 

A self-critical attitude may be so strong that the young person will 
not even try to make the team or the honor roll or to be accepted by 
the group he admires, on the grounds that he does not really deserve 
it and perhaps, unwittingly, because he would be bitter in his self- 
accusation if he should happen to fail. 

Sometimes when an adolescent directs his anger against himself he 
may do so because he has learned that it is safer to blame himself 
rather than others. Anger directed against self may also occur because 
he has learned through being the butt of constant criticism and com- 
plaint to adopt the view that if anything goes wrong it is his fault. 
However, such a condition of anger at self is likely to have undertones 
of anger against others. When an adolescent nourishes grievances 
against others we may suspect that the anger he shows toward others 
expresses a good deal of hostility toward himself. This happens, for 
example, if an adolescent, when entering a new school, is snubbed by 
one of his new classmates and then continues to bear a grudge against 
this person even though the latter has gone out of his way to make 
amends. Another way of saying this is that an unforgiving attitude 
toward others probably is an expression of an unforgiving attitude 
toward self. 

Another way, according to some authorities, in which hostility 
directed against self may be expressed is in psychosomatic illness. The 
theory here is that some allergies, unaccountable headaches, and 
other aches and digestive upsets have a "psychic" origin, a feature of 
which is unresolved hostility. The physical pain, in the economy of the 
self, is preferable to the pain of self-hate experienced as such. 

Yet another sign that is probably often an expression of anger 
turned inward is a tendency again and again to get into various self- 
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punishing scrapes and difficulties, including accidents. According to 
this view it is not entirely "accidental" when a person repeatedly does 
things that get him into trouble, such as openly defying a friendly 
teacher when he has nothing to gain by his defiance, or when he 
continually gets injured by banging into things, or stumbling on the 
stairs. 


Indirect and Disguised Ways of Expressing Anger at Others 


The training adolescents have received in curbing the impulse to show 


anger is one of the most impressive features of their education. If a 
record were made, it probably would be found that the pressures 
brought to bear against a child's show of anger were more frequent, 
and in many cases far more severe, than the restrictions imposed on 
his sexual tendencies. One result is that the typical adolescent has 


learned a great variety of indirect means of venting anger and hos- 
tility. But often his success in curbing his anger is deceptive, and 
often it is gained at a high price. Evidence that he has not really suc- 
ceeded in smothering his rage appears when he “blows his top” 
because of some trivial annoyance; the little annoyance simply touches 
off anger that has been smoldering for a long time. Moreover, when a 
person “takes out” his anger on himself instead of directing it against 
others the price may be painfully high. f . 

Fantasy. Anger frequently expresses itself in fantasies and day- 
dreams of revenge, or of someone's coming to grief, or of scenes of 
personal triumph that put the offending person in his proper place. 
Fantasies expressing aggression were frequently noted by Symonds 
(1949) in the study of adolescent fantasy reviewed in Chapter Six. 
Imaginings in an angry vein were noted by Richardson (1918) as 
Occurring frequently in the experience of adults. 

Displaced Hostility. When an adolescent does not feel free to 
express his anger directly against an offender, he will, like an adult, 
frequently direct his anger at someone or something else. He may 


turn against objects, for example, smashing something when angered 


by his mother, whom he does not want to attack openly. In some 


Populated areas a great amount of such displaced anger is manifested 
by broken bottles and other forms o 1 

may direct his anger against animals, as when he hurts the family cat, 
Or crushes ants or bugs underfoot. He may turn his anger against 
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persons, as when he hits a boy after being angered by a girl, or 
thrashes a younger sibling, or makes blistering comments about the 
milder of his parents after having been angered by the sterner of the 
two. He may turn his anger, induced at home, against school, and turn 
school-induced anger against those in his home. 

One way of giving vent to hostile impulses in a disguised way is to 
ally oneself with causes, to join militant groups, or, as we have noted 
elsewhere, to take violent sides in political disputes. Through cham- 
pioning a cause the adolescent may give play to his hurt feelings, or 
his need for vindication, or his impulse to take revenge, although none 
of these motives is obvious to him and perhaps not to those who 
observe his behavior. 

When the adolescent speaks out against injustices that have been 
visited upon farmers or laborers or businessmen, he may, in round- 
about fashion, be crying out against injustices that have been done 
to him. When he identifies himself with a minority group, seeking to 
befriend this group or to champion the rights of that group, his actions 
may constitute an indirect attack but also an indirect plea for sym- 
pathy and support for his minority interests. Of course, devotion to a 
cause or to the interests of a group, whether powerful or down- 
trodden, may be a wholehearted and genuine thing rather than a pro- 
jection of personal problems, as in the examples above. In one indi- 
vidual, devotion to the interests of a group unfairly treated by the 
majority, or, for that matter, a tendency to strike out against unfair- 
ness of any kind, may be evidence of good mental health and of rich 
emotional resources. But in another it may, as we have indicated, be 
a sign that the individual is absorbed by personal difficulties, and 
instead of facing them frontally is meeting them indirectly. 

One thing that makes the championing of a cause so convenient an 
expression of hostility for both adolescents and adults is that in the 
guise of promoting a certain idea or principle, a person can make 
harsh comments about others without being guilty of an obvious per- 
sonal attack. 

As noted in another chapter, displaced hostility may take the form 
of prejudice. Other expressions include antisocial acts, rebelliousness 
at school, and sexual promiscuity of a sort that hurts others. Some 
of the illustrations that were given on an earlier page of anger directed 
against self, including accident proneness and psychosomatic ailments 
likewise involve, to a degree, a displacement of anger. 
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Projected Hostility 


Since the experience of anger is often unpleasant, adolescents (as well 
as older and younger individuals) use means of dulling its impact. 
One way of dealing with anger and hostility is to externalize it—to 
make it seem that it is others who are angry, bitter, and unfair and 
that one's own anger, if it shows, is only a kind of righteous indigna- 
tion and a necessary defense against others, who are at fault. It is 
usually less uncomfortable, for example, when one is in a bad mood 
linked to some condition within oneself, to attribute the difficulty to 
someone or something else. In so doing, the adolescent, in a sense, 
locates his anger outside himself. A high school student who is not 
easy to get along with may, for example, discuss his problem in getting 
along with others, and the bitterness this problem arouses, as though 
the problem were entirely due to others. When a person thus external- 
izes his anger he disowns his own responsibility for it. 

Under some conditions it is a merciful thing that a person can, by 
this means, escape some of the bitterness of his own rage. When he is 
angry there is a need to attach blame somewhere, and if he cannot 
blame someone or something else, the only one left to blame is him- 
self. There are young people whose lives at times are so filled with 
bitterness that it would be almost intolerable for them to face this 
bitterness as something located entirely within themselves. So the 
ability to externalize anger (like the ability, discussed in an earlier 
chapter, to find solace in fantasy) serves in a way to protect a person 
from facing realities within himself that might involve him in over- 
whelming feelings of guilt and self-reproach. | 

The Feeling of Being Abused. Externalized anger 1s frequently 
manifested in grievances. Often an adolescent seems to be full of 
grievances, speaking and acting as though he were an especially 
abused person. The grievances and the feeling of being abused may 
Show, for example, in a chronic complaint against his school, or his 
Community, or certain persons in the neighborhood, or his back- 
ground, or those belonging to particular racial or religious groups. All 
adolescents have been, and are, to some extent abused by others and 
by the limitations within their own circumstances of life. Many of 
their complaints and grievances are justified. We are not now, how- 
ever, speaking of grievances of this sort. Instead, we are speaking of 
grievances through which the young person finds a whipping boy for 
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attitudes within himself, such as the attitude of suspiciousness or the 
attitude that goes with always having a chip on one's shoulder. We are 
speaking also of attributing blame to others in a manner that not only 
fails to solve his problems in dealing with them but also diverts him 
from facing what there is about himself, his demands on others, and 
his anger against others that makes his life difficult. 

It is true, of course, that others are often mean, dishonest, and 
unfair. It is true that “they” sometimes are against him. But there is 
often an irrational element in these feelings against others, and some- 
times it is very rewarding to an adolescent when he is able, with the 
help of a good teacher and friendly fellow students in a discussion 
group, or that of a guidance worker or a therapist, to see some of the 


ways in which he projects upon others feelings of hostility that actu- 
ally reside within him. 


It is important to remember, however, that once an adolescent has 
a grievance—whether it is based on realistic grounds or not—his 
grievance will influence what he sees and hears. So a grievance can, 
in a way, provide nourishment for itself. If the adolescent has a 
grievance, his perceptions will be affected. He may see a smile as a 
smile of contempt, even though the smiling person is actually friendly. 
He may perceive an assignment at school as another evidence of un- 
fairness, while actually it is not so intended. Even when someone 
speaks to him in a friendly and kindly way, he may distort the inten- 
tion and respond as though the friendly person were simply using 
friendliness as a mask for additional abuse. It might be said, in effect, 
that the young person seeks to perceive hostility, and not only finds 
what he seeks, but ultimately provokes real hostility on the part of 
others. 

When a person has a grievance, every intellectual process may be 
influenced. He may be selective not only in what he perceives but also 
in what he remembers. He may remember when he was punished, for- 
getting the time he was treated with kindness. He may remember an 
act of unfairness that happened long ago, forgetting the many occa- 
sions in which he has been treated in a very fair and even a very 
favorable way. It is because of this fact that what a person recalls, 
when he tells the story of his childhood or of happenings that occurred 
only a month or a year ago, may reveal more about his attitude toward 
himself and others than about the events that actually took place. 

It is very difficult for an adult dealing with an adolescent who 
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carries a grievance to see beyond it and to perceive, in a sympathetic 
way, the operation the adolescent is involved in. From the adolescent's 
own point of view, a longstanding grievance will seem to be thoroughly 
justified. The more convinced he is that his grievance is justified, the 
more difficult it will be for others to understand his complaints. More- 
over, everyone has a natural tendency to become a little annoyed and 
a little defensive in dealing with someone who complains chronically 
and apparently unreasonably. The tendency of parents, teachers, and 
fellow students is to argue with the one who has a grievance. They 
cannot be blamed for doing this, but the simple fact is that argument 
will not help the one who feels abused to see the light. He is more 
likely to be helped if he can, at an odd moment, get a glimpse of 
himself. This sometimes happens when a person with a grievance has 
sounded off thoroughly in a discussion and is able to hear an echo of 
his own anger. Such a glimpse of self is more likely to occur in a 
situation in which he is accepted and does not quickly have an oppor- 
tunity to reinforce his grievance by arguing with someone who is 
quick to argue with him. A person with a grievance can also sometimes 
get what almost amounts to a revelation by hearing a playback of a 
recording made while he was voicing his grievances. There is no 
guarantee that insight will result from this device, but it is an example 
of one way in which a person may see Ог hear himself from a little 
distance and get a glimmering of attitudes that ordinarily are so acutely 
felt and so vigorously defended that it is impossible to look at them 


with even a little objectivity. 


The Right To Be Angry 


We have noted in many parts of this discussion that it is often difficult 
for a young person to accept himself as one who is angry and hostile. 
The adolescent who is self-accepting is one who can face himself with- 
Out guilt as a human being who becomes angry, who has a great 
Capacity for anger, and who is likely to become angry in the future. 
The self-accepting adolescent is one who grants himself the right to be 
angry. This does not mean that he gives himself the right to strike out 
in rage against everyone and everything. But it does mean that he 
does not always have to blunt his anger before it has a chance to 
develop or punish himself through feelings of guilt because he has 
Succumbed to angry impulses on this or that occasion and probably 
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will succumb to them again. He does not endlessly have to blame 
himself even if he has been foolishly angry at times, or unjustly angry, 
or even maliciously angry. 

To grant oneself the right to be angry is quite different from blindly 
giving way to anger by punishing others or oneself and then condon- 
ing one’s anger. The more realistically a young person can accept that 
part of his nature that endows him with anger, the more likely it is 
that he will use anger in ways that are healthy and constructive and in 
ways which, in the long run, add to his own well-being and the welfare 
of others. | 

When an adolescent is able to some degree thus to accept anger as 
something inherent in the human struggle he will be better able to 
perceive how the hurts and strivings are revealed through anger. And, 
as noted in an earlier paragraph, if he can for an instant look some- 
what objectively at his own anger, it may give him a revelation of 
himself. It is unfortunate that the process by which such a revelation 
might take place is often blocked at home and at school. It is of 
course necessary to block the adolescent when his anger becomes so 
violent that it is damaging to others and to himself. But it still is 
helpful when an adolescent's elders try to hear him out when he is 
angry, thus availing themselves of his anger as a way of understanding 
him and indirectly as a way of helping him to understand himself. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Emotional Development: III 


FEAR AND ANXIETY 


By the time a child reaches adolescence a long series of developments 
has influenced the ebb and flow of his fears. Some earlier fears have 
been outgrown, but many still persist. Many new fears arise by virtue 
of the threats and allurements that go with adolescent develop- 
ment itself. 

All adolescents are mor 
experience fear only on occa 
danger. Some have recurring 
again by happenings in their daily li 
trends of thought. Some experience s 
Weeks at a time. 


_The adolescent, like the young chil 
with fears that arise out of the problems of life. No one who throws 
himself into the possibilities of life can live without fear. The only 
Way to evade fear is to surrender to fear, as happens when a person 
1$ so afraid that he does not daringly reach for what the present or an 
uncertain future might bring. 

In this chapter we will first consider some of the fears of adoles- 
cence as they can be observed or as they have been described under 
the name of fear or some other term. We will then move on to a dis- 
cussion of a larger topic, the topic of anxiety, which in some ways is 
related to fear but which, as we shall see, incorporates more that we 
Usually mean when we speak of the fears of everyday life. 


e or less frightened at times. Some of them 
sions when they happen to run into 
fears that are touched off again and 
ves, or by dreams, or by their own 
tates of dread lasting days or even 


d and the adult, often struggles 


SOME COMMON “FEARS” 


та the time they are about to 
ears in one or more of the foll 


enter the teens, many children report 
owing categories: animals; painful situ- 
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ations; danger or threat of bodily accidents and injuries; fears arising 
during dreams; fear of ridicule; failure; *bad" people, such as robbers 
and kidnapers; dangers associated with the dark or being alone in the 
dark; imaginary creatures such as ghosts; reminders of characters met 
in stories, movies, radio programs, and the like (Jersild and Holmes, 
1935). 

Sui of the “worries” of persons of high school or college age add 
several items to this list. In one such study, high school students, in 
naming problems they were “most concerned about” (Bonar, 1942), 
listed getting a job, preparing for a vocation, war problems (this was 
in the early forties), school problems, and social problems. When a 
person says he is very “concerned,” it does not necessarily mean that 
he is clearly afraid; but some kind of uneasiness and probably a cer- 
tain amount of apprehensiveness are involved. 

Among the “worries” reported by college freshmen in a study by 
Lunger and Page (1939) were worries about not being as successful 
as they would like to be, hurting the feelings of others, impressions 
made upon others, not working hard enough. Relationships with 
others and attitudes toward self figure prominently in these “worries,” 
and this was found to be true also in a study of the worries of college 
women by Marsh (1942). Among the items marked most frequently 
on a check list of “worries” were the following: selecting a suitable 
vocation, feelings of inferiority, getting enough sleep, lack of self- 
confidence, finding a purpose in life, concentration, complexion, build- 
ing a philosophy, having the blues, moodiness, budgeting time, being 
overweight. In many (perhaps all) of these “worries” there seems to 
be an element of emotional conflict: a desire for getting more sleep, 
for example, apparently clashed with motives that kept the person 
from going to bed or from falling asleep; in worry over “being over- 
weight” there may be conflict between a craving (or perhaps a com- 
pulsion) to eat and a desire to keep a trim figure. In other words, there 
is more involved here than a fear of this or that danger in the external 
environment. Many of these “fears” are, in a sense, symptoms or sym- 
bols of complicated personal problems. 

In a study dealing mainly with older adolescents and young adults 
of college age (Jersild and Holmes, 1935), many persons reported 
that they were still troubled by fears carried over from childhood 
years. The three hundred and three persons who took part in the study 
gave written descriptions of over a thousand “fears” they recalled from 
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childhood, and, of these, three hundred and forty-nine were described 
as still persisting. This does not mean that about a third of the fears 
of childhood carry over into late adolescence and young adulthood; 
these college students probably had forgotten many of their childhood 
fears or saw them in a different light. 

The most frequently reported childhood fear was fear of animals, 
and about half of these fears were described as persisting in late 
adolescence or early adulthood. Another frequently mentioned child- 
hood fear was of accidents and injuries, and over a third of these were 
described as still persisting. Two fifths of the fears pertaining to per- 
sonal failure, inadequacy, OF ridicule that were described as arising 
during childhood were identified as still persisting. Other “fears” car- 
ried over from childhood into late adolescence with less frequency but 
still in considerable number were fears associated with dangers in the 
dark and fears pertaining to robbers, kidnapers, and other criminal 
characters. 

As we shall see later in this chapt 
by children, adolescents, and adults 
dences of anxiety than as apprehensions co 


er, many of the “fears” reported 
might better be regarded as evi- 
ncerning specific dangers. 


Expression and Concealment of Fear 


By the time they reach adolescent age, youngsters are adept at dis- 
guising their fears. As a result, the expression of fear may take many 
forms, 

The form that is easiest to dete 
revealed by running, clutching, cal ) , 
efforts to avoid or escape. There are moments in the lives of everyone 
when a situation is so frightening that fear is openly shown. 

On the other hand, fear may be concealed behind a manner sug- 
gesting, just the opposite of fear. The person may make a show of 
anger when he is afraid. His anger may Serve as a means of protest 
Or counterattack designed to blunt the experience of fear or to protect 
him against having to face a frightening situation. A simple form of 
this appears when a person is afraid of going to the dentist and snarls 
With anger when he is reminded that he should go. There is a great 


amount of interplay and overlapping between anger and fear in the 
everyday lives of adolescents, and to get a picture of what they fear 
We need not only to note their obvious signs of fright but also occa- 


ct is an outright show of fright, as 
ling for help, trembling, or obvious 
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sions when they are indignant, or rebellious, or when their tempers 
flare and they give themselves over to an outright display of rage. 

Fear may also appear in the guise of extreme mildness and con- 
formity. The extremely “good” adolescent may be a frightened person 
who used his goodness as a means of protecting himself from fear of 
punishment, disapproval, or rejection. 


ANXIETY 


Much of what is baffling about an adolescent can best be understood 
if viewed not simply in the light of the reasons he gives for his 
conduct but also from the point of view of his anxieties. The behavior 
of an adolescent who is anxious often has a logic of its own even 
though it seems illogical. 

To understand the adolescent it is important to take account of the 
concept of anxiety. This concept is not easy to grasp, and even the 
psychologists who have delved into the subject of anxiety most deeply 
have not agreed on any single or precise definition. One reason is that 
anxiety is a complex of many emotions as distinguished from what we 
ordinarily think of as a passing experience of anger or fear or grief. 
Anxiety may be experienced as a kind of fear, but it also involves 
experiences in which a person feels angry, on edge, uneasy, irritable, 
or depressed or has other vaguely defined feelings which he cannot 
account for. 

Anxiety has been defined as a kind of uneasiness of mind or a kind 
of apprehension, irritability, foreboding, or distress arising out of dis- 
turbances within a person's inner life. 

The apprehension in anxiety may arise even though there is no 
external danger (such as a ferocious dog), or a clearly defined threat 
(such as a jab of pain), or a reasonable expectation of misfortune 
(as when a student in an examination is frightened on discovery that 
less time remains than he had thought) .: 

Anxiety has further been described as a condition arising from 
thoughts, feelings, and impulses that are out of harmony with what а 
person expects of himself or out of keeping with the kind of person 
he would like to be in his own eyes or in the eyes of others. 

1 For discussions of anxiety, see Freud (1936), Sullivan (1947, 1948), May (1950), 


Hoch and Zubin (1950), Horney (1939, 1946, 1950), and Tillich (1952): A chapter on 


anxiety in a book by the writer (1955) discusses theories of anxiety and symptoms an! 
defenses associated with anxiety. 
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The condition underlying anxiety may be a vague threat that over- 
hangs a person's existence: even the adolescent who enjoys life cannot 
help but feel uneasy at times when reminded, by the prevalence of 
illness, accidents, and death that he is not completely the master of his 
own life and fate. Anxiety may also arise by reason of the uncertainties 
and predicaments that are linked to any particular period of human 
development, and during adolescence there are many such uncer- 
tainties. It may also spring from predicaments of the present that are 
tied to unresolved problems from the past. 

We can assume that an adolescent probably is burdened by anxiety 
linked to some form of inner conflict or distress if he feels blue or 
depressed for no apparent reason; if he seems to be unduly upset by 
little things; if he is bitterly angered by something that seems trivial; 
or feels guilty when there seems to be no reason to feel that way; or 
expects to fail, or acts as though he deserved to fail, when there is 
every reason to believe that he will succeed; or is upset by a little 
friendliness or praise; or expects more of himself than anyone else 
could possibly demand of him; or is unaccountably jumpy, edgy, or 


irritable. 

We can also assume that the a | 8 
anxiety arising ош of an inner conflict if, again and again, he seems 
to be driven to get into trouble, to fail where he might succeed, to 
make enemies when no principle is involved and he has nothing to 
gain and everything to lose. ]t is likely to betoken anxiety when a 
Person seems to be under a compulsion to say OF do things that 
appear to be completely “out of character,” as happens, for example, 
when a youngster who always seems friendly and kind shows curious 
Streaks of cruelty; or the “best boy in town” does a brutal thing; or 
the most dutiful son is curiously spiteful when he speaks about fathers 
in general; or the youth who seems to have the “purest mind” has a 


Collection of lewd pictures. 


dolescent probably suffers from 


Conditions Underlying Anxiety 

anxiety in adolescence there are 
ned and it is instructive to examine 
(1) Stresses and uncertainties tied 
lives of all people; (2) conditions 
development; and (3) difficulties 


Among the conditions underlying 
three that already have been mentio 
these in more detail. They include: 
0 human existence that affect the 
linked to the adolescent period of 
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associated with unresolved problems and conflicts in the adolescent's 
life, extending back into early childhood. As we shall see, these con- 
ditions often overlap, yet they may be considered separately. 

Stresses Linked to Human Existence. Some of the conditions that 
lead to anxiety are not tied to any age but are, in a sense, ageless, 
rooted in the strivings and dilemmas that have beset man since the 
time he first faced the conflicting possibilities that lie within his grasp 
as a human being. Anxiety is ageless in that it is rooted in the uncer- 
tainties of life and in the opportunities for decision and action, for 
choice and responsibility, that are involved in human existence. 

A. human being faces innumerable choices and chances. From an 
early age, many possibilities seem open to him. His powers are finite; 
yet he has a vast amount of freedom. The greater the possibility of 
choice—even if the choice is not as free as he likes to think—the 
greater the possibility of error, uncertainty, and conflict. 

: Man’s powers are limited, but the possibilities he can encompass in 
his thoughts and envisage in his dreams are fabulous. Long before he 
reaches adolescence, the child is able to fancy himself as an almost 
omnipotent creature, yet he is constantly reminded of his weakness. 
He may become uneasy and uncertain because of the discrepancy 
between what he is and what, according to his soaring fancies, he 
might be. Even under the best conditions of life, such uneasiness is 
perhaps inevitable, for human beings are so shaped that they will put 
their faculties to use and seek even to transcend themselves. 

Developmental Predicaments. There are many predicaments in 
human development that give rise to anxiety. A person cannot assert 
himself and try to “be himself" as a child, or an adolescent or ап 
adult, without facing conflicts of many kinds, and these conflicts can 
become anxiety-producing. Each adolescent has a strong potential 
drive for independence, yet he is also dependent on the good will of 
на Es ae, авыры he shouid never depend on 

» at times, to be independent, and yet also 
hasa great need to cling to his dependency. 

In like manner, the adolescent may become involved in conflict if 
he hasa strong drive to assert himself in everything he does (in sports: 
in class, in relations with the opposite sex) but also yearns, at times; 
to be able to lose himself in a common pursuit, or to be able to enjoy 
an activity for its own sake, but does not succeed in doing so. 

A child is born with the capacity for loving and hating, and these 
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are likely to come into conflict. There is conflict, for example, when a 
child is intensely angry at a parent whom he loves and on whom he is 
dependent. Such conflict is bound to occur, for no parent can carry out 
all the responsibilities connected with the care, protection, and disci- 
pline of a growing child without angering him at times. 

There are many other uncertainties tied to development during 
adolescence that produce anxiety, both in the form of apprehensions 
the adolescent can recognize and in the form of uneasiness about 
what the present portends and what the future might bring. There are 
uncertainties associated with the adolescent's sexual development and 
in connection with his physical growth. Bodily growth shows so many 
patterns that even the expert who has studied scores of adolescents 
Over a period of several years cannot with certainty predict what the 
mature body size or shape will be, and the individual adolescent is 
even less able to predict. As Almy (1955) has pointed out, anxiety 
as a form of dread of the unknown is likely to occur in an adolescent 
during a period when he has not become accustomed to the changed 
dimensions and the new physiological properties of his body, and does 
not know what further developments lie ahead. | 

Jones (1949) has discussed some of the stresses that arise in con- 
nection with the growth of the adolescent that may lead to emotional 
difficulty. In some adolescents the growth process is so rapid and the 
Changes are so great that the young person faces a period of uncer- 
tainty in which he can no longer rely on the adjustments he made as 


à child, and he has not yet adapted himself to the new and changed 
Properties of his body. During the period of rapid growth there is an 
increase also in health hazards. There are other signs of physical stress 


that also suggest a parallel emotional stress, such as uncertain posture 
and gait, and skin conditions such as acne. Further, many adolescents 
must counter the increase in their sexual drives by strong inhibitions 
and some adolescents, frightened by their erotic desires, revert to 
earlier forms of sexuality, such as self-stimulation. The stronger the 
Sexual impulse on the one hand, and the inhibition of the impulse on 
the other, the stronger will be the conflict, and such a conflict is 


anxiety-arousing. T 
Other stresses that may lead to anxiety arise from the fact that there 
oung people in the onset of 


are such great differences between у onset 
Puberty. As pointed out in Chapter Three, some early maturing girls 
and some late maturing boys 80 through periods of considerable stress. 
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In connection with his physical growth the adolescent may also face 
the problem of measuring up to his own hopes and the expectations 
he thinks others have for him, and if there is a discrepancy between 
what he is and what he should be or would like to be, conflicts that 
involve anxiety may arise. 

He may face conflicts in connection with his plans for the future, 
including his vocational plans. Anxiety is likely to occur, for example, 
if there is conflict between his desires and ambitions, or if he is aiming 
at an occupation without having the ability or means to qualify for it, 
or if his plans for the future and his prospects, as he sees them, make 
it impossible for him to reach a desired goal. 

There are predicaments that arise in the development of the adoles- 
cent because of a discrepancy between his own urges and the hin- 
drances placed upon him by the social environment. Such discrep- 
ancies appear, for example (as noted in the first chapter), in the 
economic sphere, where the adolescent faces difficulties in realizing 
his desire for self-support. They also prevail in the sexual sphere 
where, as noted earlier, there is in the lives of many adolescents a 
span of years during which they are capable of sex activity and have 
sexual desires but are not in a position to assume the responsibility 
of marriage. 

Unresolved Personal Conflicts and Problems. A condition under- 
lying anxiety that is especially significant in the lives of many adoles- 
cents is a carry-over of conflict-laden attitudes from earlier years of 
life. Such attitudes may be in the nature of unresolved grievances 
toward parents or others; attitudes popularly known as "feelings of 
inferiority," attitudes that lead the young person to disparage or 
belittle himself or to blame himself and to have "feelings of guilt," 
and the like. 

There often exists in the lives of adolescents, as well as in the lives 
of adults, a conflict between a person's differing attitudes toward him- 
self, and between the demands and restraints he has incorporated into 
himself on the one hand, and the wishes and aspirations that go coun- 
ter to these restraints, on the other. This may involve a conflict 
between a person's conscience and his impulses, but the conflict is not 
always a struggle between good and evil, or between what is right and 
what is wrong. Some adolescents place demands on themselves that 
are far more severe than even their parents or pastors would require. 
In the process of internalizing rules as to what is good and proper 
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they may develop standards that are impossible to attain. They may 
internalize oughts and shoulds and ideals that go far beyond anything 
a human being can achieve (as when they have an inordinate desire to 
please everyone, or to prove they are above ordinary human frailty, 
or blame themselves severely if they are not top performers in every- 
thing, or are “honest to a fault"). When this occurs, there is bound to 
be conflict, and this conflict may lead to anxiety. 

Conflicting motives, which the adolescent may not recognize for 
what they are, also come into play when he chooses a certain course 
of study and not another, or plans to prepare for one occupation and 
not another, or chooses to “go steady" or to become engaged, or elects 
to break away from his crowd. Conflicts in connection with such 
choices are likely to be especially baffling when they are influenced by 
unresolved problems from the past. This would be the situation if, for 
example, the adolescent's choice of a vocation or a girl friend is com- 
plicated by an already existing irrational tendency to be overcompliant 
ог overdefiant in his attitudes toward his father and mother. 

It is useful to emphasize the point that the conflict leading to 
anxiety often contains elements linked to past emotional difficulties. 
Such a conflict is more complicated than the direct and immediate 
problem that arises, say, when a hungry adolescent feasts his eye on 
à delicious apple but realizes he is not allowed to take it. Many adoles- 
Cents become anxious in situations in which there is no such direct 
clash between their desires and what society, at the moment, denies or 
demands. Instead, the opposing forces in the conflict, although once 
acquired in a social setting, reside within the adolescent himself. 

An adolescent may be anxious by reason of tendencies that are not, 
at the moment, opposed (but may actually be encouraged) by the 
Social group to which he belongs. For example, he mey be in a group 
Where everyone is encouraged to “speak his mind,” yet he may be 
unable to speak out, even when, in his own private thoughts, he 
sharply and even angrily disagrees with something that has been said: 
he would like to disagree openly and yet he has strong inhibitions 
against opposing someone else. The idea of speaking out in opposition 
to someone else may have become so strongly associated in his past 
experience with disapproval and rejection that he cannot now freely 
express himself. In his past experience, likewise, the idea of taking 
issue with another’s opinion may have had the same meaning as an 
angry attack on the person rather than simply a questioning of opinion. 
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His conflict may be so severe that his hands tremble and he feels an 
ache in the pit of his stomach. . 

In like manner, an adolescent may have conflict-producing anxiety 
linked to feelings of guilt that arise even though no one in his present 
social environment blames him or accuses him or suggests in any way 
that he should feel guilty. Similarly, he may have “inferiority feelings" 
that involve anxiety-laden conflicts even though everyone in his pres- 
ent social environment admires him. And he may be anxious because 
of a savage and disturbing impulse to compete, as though it were des- 
perately important for him to outdo others even though they respect 
and acknowledge his ability, and even though he also would like to be 
able to accept them. 

It is important to be reminded of anxiety-laden conditions such as 
these, for in dealing with troubled adolescents adults often assume that 
the most effective way to help them is to manipulate those external 
aspects of the environment that seem to touch most directly on their 
problems. On this theory, the way to help an adolescent who feels 
guilty is to assure him that he is a good fellow, and the way to help 
one who is afraid to express his opinions is to give him freedom to do 
So, and the way to help one who feels inferior is to praise him. But a 
Social setting in which the adolescent is praised, recognized, forgiven, 
and accepted will not by itself remove his anxieties, although it may 
provide an atmosphere in which it will be easier for him to face and 
explore attitudes that underlie his anxiety and to acquire new ways of 


looking upon himself and others. Unless this inner change takes place, 
the external influences will have little effect and 


things worse: the adolescent who feels guilty 
guilty when everyone seems so forgiving; 
inferior, praise may seem ironic and it 
adolescent who is anxious by reason of a t 
of self-assertion as a kind of enmity and 
anxious when everyone appears friendly. 

The adolescent's dilemmas are Sometimes made more difficult 
because the problems he faces reactivate anxieties in his parents. 
Some parents have a revival of old anxieties pertaining to sex when 
their children reach adolescence. Other conflicts pertaining to the 
parent's life may be precipitated by the fact that his child is now an 
adolescent. The parent may desire to protect the adolescent as though 
he were still a little child, yet also feel it is his duty to let the adolescent 


they may even make 
may feel even more 
to an adolescent who feels 
may even be painful; the 
endency to regard any kind 
hostility may be even more 
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grow up and manage his own affairs. Again, some parents are in 
conflict concerning how far they should go in sacrificing their own 
interests for the adolescent, epecially when he reaches college age or 
wishes, for example, to marry while not yet able to support himself. 
There are many parents who begin to ask questions, which they did 
Not raise so persistently when their child was younger, concerning 
their right to have a life of their own, to spend money for their own 
comfort, and to look to their own security. A parent who has given 
himself over to his children as though they should always receive first 
consideration is likely to have conflicts if he begins to feel an inner 
demand for a right to a life of his own. Such conflicts in the parents 
may lead to anxiety, which in turn may add to the adolescent's diffi- 
culty in facing his own anxiety. 

As we have said, each period of life presents issues that are new, 
in the sense that they call for choices and decisions a person has not 
been called upon to make before. A person who keeps pace in his 
inner life with the changing opportunities and demands life affords is, 
in a sense, a pioneer as long as he lives. Therefore, a person may 
become anxious as an adolescent even though he was not a particu- 
larly anxious child, or an adult may become anxious even though he 
Was not especially anxious as a child or an adolescent. We do not have 
to assume that an adolescent is anxious only because of a rearousal 
of anxiety linked to his childhood. However, it should also be Tecog- 
nized (as it is in most of the current theories of anxiety) that conflicts 
Producing anxiety during the early years of life often play an impor- 
tant part in later anxieties. Anxiety that occurs in adolescence or in 
later years is often rooted, as we have said, in unresolved problems 


Of the past. 


Theories and Viewpoints Concerning the Nature and Origin 
of Anxiety 

The problem of anxiety has been the theme of many ancient and mod- 
€ writings in philosophy and theology and within the past few 
decades it has received increasing attention in the writings of psy- 


Chologists.2 
" May (1950) has reviewed the historical and recent philosophical and кушы, 
cal Writings on the subject. The works of Kierkegaard near the middle of the ха 
teenth century anticipated many contemporary ideas concerning the meaning ES 
anxiety, notably a book on The Concept of Dread (trans. by Lowrie, 1944), (“drea 
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Anxiety has in recent years received most attention from psycho- 
analysts and we will briefly here refer to aspects of theories proposed 
by three persons in the psychoanalytic field: Freud, Horney, and Sulli- 
van. In discussing anxiety, Freud (1936) raises many conjectures 
concerning the earliest beginnings of anxiety. He speaks of anxiety as 
arising in response to the situation of being left alone, being in the 
dark, and finding a strange person in place of the one in whom the 
child has confidence (the mother). These situations in turn are reduci- 
ble to one, that of feeling the loss of the loved person. Probably the 
"primal anxiety" arises in connection with separation from the mother. 
Freud further develops the theory that anxiety may arise because of 
conflict between incompatible impulses and tendencies. He speaks of 
anxiety that can be traced to the conflict between the young child's 
need for “instinctual” gratification and the conditions in his environ- 
ment that forbid such gratification. In his book, The Problem of 
Anxiety (1936), he especially emphasizes the conflict involved in an 
unresolved Oedipus complex. The theory here is that the young child 
would like to possess the parent of the opposite sex: the boy desires to 
replace his father, the girl her mother. But there are barriers against 
this and, as a Consequence, according to the theory, a person may be 
saddled for life with an unresolved conflict between the urges he had 
as a little child and the teaching, example and punishment that led 
him to develop inhibitions against these urges. 

Freud illustrates this theory by telling about Hans, whose anxiety 
took the form of a phobia of horses, Back of this phobia, according 
to Freud, was an unresolved Oedipal situation. Hans felt jealous of 
his father, but he also loved him: he felt hostile toward him, but he 
also feared retaliation. To escape this painful situation, Hans’s hostility 
was "detoured" from his father to a horse. 

There are three important considerations in this theory. One is that 
the phobia, while painful, is a substitute on an impersonal level for a 
conflict which, in its original form, was more personal and difficult to 
tolerate. A second and more general consideration is that anxiety arose 
because of a clash between strong, incompatible tendencies. A third 
is that these tendencies are repressed; or “unconscious.” Hans was not 


is a translation from the Danish Angst, whi 
and another entitled The Sickness Unto Death (trans. by Lowrie, 
gaard's account, anxiety is treated in the context of the developmen 
described as involving inner conflict arising i 
and decisions that are involved in the development of selfhood. 
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aware of his hostility toward and fear of his father, nor of the reasons 
for these feelings. Neither was he aware of the way a horse had been 
substituted for his father as the focus of his hostility and fear. 

In an account of the predicament facing some children, Horney 
(1939) has described a kind of “basic anxiety" arising in the child 
who has to face an environment that is unreliable and harsh. Such an 
environment threatens the child's free use of his energies and is a 
menace to his development as an individual. A child faces difficulty not 
only if he happens to have parents who openly reject him but also if 
he lives in a home where the parents, although trying to do their best 
for him, are so anxious and so preoccupied with their own concerns 
and difficulties that they are not free to go out to him ina warm and 
accepting way. In an environment of this sort it is not simply the 
child's *instinctual" desires that are frustrated, it is not just his desire 
for childish pleasures that is thwarted, but rather, his personal growth 
is threatened in its totality. His development is thwarted because his 
Security as a helpless child and his freedom to draw upon his potenti- 
alities for growth depend on the adults who have him in their care. 

Sullivan (1947), in his writings on anxiety, likewise stresses the 
Child's dependence on others and the influence others have on his 
development as a separate self. According to Sullivan, the develop- 
ment of selfhood in the child is interwoven with his relationship with 
Significant individuals in his early environment. When accepted by 
Others and approved by others, the child has an opportunity to 
develop a healthy and accepting attitude toward himself. But where 
there is disapproval and rejection of the child by his elders, there may 
9ccur what Sullivan refers to as "interpersonal induction of anxiety. 
This condition can occur before a child is able clearly to perceive 
What is happening. According to Sullivan, the child's self is at first 
made up of "reflected appraisals," that is, the child's first appraisal 
ОЁ himself is in terms of what others think and feel about him. His 
Self gets its nurture, so to speak, from the attitudes others have toward 
him, and the attitudes others have toward him are rooted in attitudes 
they have toward themselves. So the child of the anxious parent faces 
the likelihood of becoming an anxious child. | z j 

According to both Horney and Sullivan, anxiety arising at a given 
Period in a child’s life has an important bearing on the subsequent 
development of his personality. It is painful to be anxious, but it is 
also uncomfortable to face the conflicts underlying anxiety. So the 
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individual acquires defenses and makeshift ways of getting along in 
life in spite of anxiety. In the process of acquiring ways of accommo- 
dating himself to the conflicts that produce anxiety, and building 
defenses against it, a person may enter into a further phase in the 
development of anxiety, and this phase is especially important to con- 
sider if we wish to understand people as they move along toward 
adolescence and adulthood. The theory here is that the anxiety that 
first arose out of a child's relationships with others permeates in later 
stages of development his relationship with himself. According to 
Sullivan's theory, a child incorporates into his “self-system” the atti- 
tudes others show toward him, and when he has done so he is likely to 
become anxious when anything threatens to deny or weaken or dis- 
place the attitudes he has formed concerning himself, even if the 
attitudes and ideas are unhealthy. Horney likewise takes the position 
that a person is likely to become anxious when anything threatens to 
undermine or expose the ways of life he built up to protect himself 
from anxiety-producing conflicts when he was younger. 

In her account of anxiety, Horney has described some of the strate- 
gies a person may adopt to cope with his anxiety and some of the ways 
in which such strategies involve him in an even more complicated 
skein of anxiety. As noted above, she describes a kind of "basic 
anxiety" that arises when a child lives in an environment that blocks 
the use of his energies and his freedom to grow. A child in such cir- 
cumstances is frustrated but it is dangerous for him openly to fight 
back. So he builds up defenses and strategies for managing the im- 
pulses that arise within him. These strategies are means of protecting 
himself, but they become so strongly entrenched in some persons that 
they become fixed within the personality even though the objective 
need for them no longer exists. According to Horney, anxiety arises 
when these strategies are threatened, as happens when they conflict 
with reality or with one another. 

The strategies a person uses to protect himself from anxiety-pro- 
ducing conflicts may take many forms, according to Horney, and the 
same person may use different strategies in different circumstances. It 
is worth while to give some attention to these strategies or “solutions,” 
for they portray ways of behaving that a perceptive person can detect 
in some adolescents, in some persons of his Own age group, and per- 
haps in himself. In her account of some of the defenses a person | 
develops in trying to cope with conditions that threaten him, Horney 
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particularly emphasizes the strategies a child begins to use when he is 
young and then continues to use and to elaborate as he grows older. 
However, it is possible also for an older child, an adolescent, or an 
adult to adopt strategies such as those she describes. 

This does not mean that there is one type of personality that uses 
one characteristic strategy and other types that use other strategies. 
The idea here is not to describe personality types but to call attention 
to strong tendencies one can observe in persons one meets in every- 
day life. 

One strategy a person may develop in trying to survive in a threat- 
ening environment is to move against, not in open warfare but by 
means such as becoming competitive, seeking to vie with others, to 
outdo them, and to rise above them. The adolescent who has devel- 
Oped this strategy may show a compulsion to compete—not just in 
Sports, but also in schoolwork and in making romantic conquests, and 
in other areas of his life. He may seem to be an eager learner, but 
he does not learn primarily because he is curious (although at times 
his curiosity will be aroused) or because he has a practical need to 
know, but mainly because of a driving need to outdo others. 

Another strategy, according to Horney’s account, which may be 
used by one who is anxious but unable openly to oppose those who 
threaten him is to move away: to withdraw, to remain aloof and 
detached. We can suspect that this strategy is at work when we see 
an adolescent who seems to lack spontaneity, one who seems unable 
to be deeply stirred but who acts, instead, as an onlooker. To be 
detached is a defense against feeling and a protection against caring 
and being hurt. A detached person may go through the motions of 
being interested in others or in what he is doing, but his feelings are 
Not suited to his actions and his thoughts. He remains emotionally 
uninvolved. Bookishness may be a form of detachment when it is not 
Something freely chosen but a means of keeping aloof from the flesh 
and blood of human existence. A detached adolescent may go through 
the motions of making friends without actually moving emotionally 
Close to anyone or allowing anyone to come close to him. A detached 
Person keeps an emotional distance between himself and others even 
when he seems to be involved in romances. й 

A third strategy that may be developed by a person who is thwarted 
and threatened is the strategy of moving with: a policy of compliance, 
Conformity, and self-effacement. The compliant one moves with the 
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tide. He yields. He tries to placate and appease. At the adolescent 
level, the compliant one may be the “good” person who is ready to 
let others direct what he should do or learn or think, or is even ready 
to let others use him as a “door-mat,” as the phrase goes. But this 
compliance is a means of self-effacement, not a form of self-fulfill- 
ment. 

When a young person adopts such ways of coping with life, he per- 
haps is doing the best he can at the time. But if as time goes on, he 
continues these strategies when there is no longer any external threat, 
it means that he is carrying over from an earlier period in his life a 
habit system that is not appropriate. To the extent that a person lives 
according to these strategies, he is playing an assumed role. They do 
not reflect his “real” self, that is, what he would be and do if he 
were free to use his resources and to draw on them in an unfettered 
manner. 

According to Horney (and in keeping with positions taken by 
many other writers) the person who has adopted devious means of 
coping with an anxiety-producing environment will cling to them tena- 
ciously. He will take various steps to feel comfortable about them. He 
will use his powers of reasoning and imagination to convince himself 
that the adjustments he has made are a part of his real character. SO 
he may persuade himself that his great urge to outdo others is a kind 
of strength, thus trying to avoid the painful awareness that there is no 
zest or verve in his competitiveness but that it has, instead, a compul- 
sive quality. The one who uses compliance as a strategy may see 
himself as a noble and generous Person rather than one who has а 
blind need to efface himself and to surrender his own rights and wishes. 
The person who is detached may see himself not as one who is cutting 
himself off from the emotional currents of life but as one who is able 
to go it alone—a strong, reasonable individual with a great capacity 
for looking at things objectively. 

According to Horney, Strategies such as these tend to become 
integrated into what she calls the “idealized self.” The idealized self is 
a means through which a person gains a false ratio 
of strategies and “solutions” he has been driven t 
ings with others. This idealized self differs from what might be called 
the real or potential self, which Tepresents what a person might be if 
he drew freely upon his resources for growth and self-fulfillment. 

These strategies and the fabricated view of self that is built around 


nale and integration 
о adopt in his deal- 
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them make trouble when they outlast the occasion of their need. A 
Strategy of meekness, aloofness, or competitiveness may persist in an 
adolescent who, when viewed objectively, is (or might be) a strong 
person in his own right, and lead to added trouble because anything 
that threatens to expose or tamper with the “solutions” a person has 
contrived is likely to arouse anxiety. Anxiety occurs when the idealized 
image is threatened by the realities of life. Anything that is false is, of 
course, precarious. There is the danger of being found out—by oneself 
and others. There is also the possibility of danger if a person uses 
Strategies that conflict with each other or with the promptings of the 
healthy part of his nature. 

For example, an adolescent who habitually takes the course of 
being a meek and compliant appeaser is bound now and then to feel a 
Surge of revolt against this style of life. He cannot help feeling at 
times that others are taking advantage of his good nature. He cannot 
help rebelling against his own tendency to let himself be pushed 
around. There will be moments when he feels a defiant surge of anger. 
But it is threatening and dangerous and anxiety-producing to have 
Such a war within himself. The upsurge of anger—even if brief, and 
even if directed outward—is a very disquieting thing to one who has 
à confirmed view of himself as a genial and peaceable person. The 
anxiety may be so painful to the appeaser that he drives himself even 
More desperately to make the “good part of his nature prevail. We 
have in such a driven person a form of goodness that is demonic. 

In like manner, the one who uses aggressiveness as a strategy and 
who has built an image of himself as a strong, unsentimental, enter- 
Prising person may have misgivings that threaten this view of himself. 
There are times when he would like to rebel against his driving need 
to compete with others. There are times, too, when his potentialities 
for compassion and friendliness clash with his aggressive impulse to 
Move against people. This is threatening. There is conflict between his 
assumed self and tendencies that belong to his potential self, and that 
might have been a part of his “real” self. So he becomes anxious. 

The detached person is also bound to meet with threats to his 
detachment, An adolescent who has a strongly intrenched habit of 

Olding himself aloof and removed from others is likely to retain a 
Potentiality for emotional closeness with other persons. He may face 
€ danger of falling in love, the danger of desiring an intimate and 


fender attachment to another person. Perhaps he feels a strong surge 
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of indignation against conditions at home or at school, which he 
usually has regarded in an aloof way. If so, there is collision and 
conflict and anxiety. Some young people (and older people) with a 
strong tendency toward detachment go through periods of intense 
anxiety when they take an overt step toward a relationship with 
others—such as becoming engaged—which clashes with a long-stand- 
ing policy of avoiding closeness with others. 
One can sometimes see anxiety of this sort in the relations between 
a pupil and a teacher at school. A pupil who has cultivated an attitude 
of aloofness, seeming not to care about anything or anybody, may 
become almost panicky when he comes into close association with a 
kindly teacher. Such a teacher threatens to destroy the pose of aloof- 
ness and to release a wave of fellow feeling the pupil has suppressed. 
The theory that anxiety arises in adolescence, as at other times of 
life when something threatens a person’s idealized version of himself, 
is not easy to explore. The idealized image is in itself difficult to define 
or to locate. Moreover, there are, according to various theories, Un- 
recognized or unconscious aspects of the “idealized image” (also 
referred to by writers as the "ideal self," or the “ego ideal"). It is 
possible, however, to observe that young people often seem to be ill at 
ease because of the demands and expectations they place upon them- 
selves or project upon others. They indirectly reveal what might be 
inferred as a painful discrepancy between what they are and what they 
openly or blindly are striving to be when they mercilessly drive them- 
selves to achieve perfection or to be perfectly fair and objective, or 
blame themselves for possessing ordinary human frailties, or feel com- 
pelled constantly to compare themselves with others and to assure 
themselves that they are better or at least as good. Many young people 
indirectly express demands they are placing upon themselves by COT" 
plaining about what others demand of them, or by complaining about 
the way others fail to live up to what they might do or be.? 
This discussion does not imply that ideals are undesirable. They 
" Р 
jets, ооо diit aie grous nutri Oe tear ol мро ЧЕ И 
are Dx ШӨН repancies between the real and the ideal between themseives as they 
rip наз су аш, they оиа to be—as “опе of the areas in which I probably need 
is g myself." The writer does not know of an analogous study at ji 
adolescent level, but he hazards the opinion that a substantial number of adolescents, 


after some opportunity to gain an understanding o i i uld 
a'so identify such a problem. g of the issues involved here, WO 
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obviously are desirable when they involve a striving toward healthy 
goals. But the ideal an adolescent holds for himself is unhealthy when 
he strives to live up to an impossible expectation and in so doing 
devotes his energies to unrealistic aims. When he does this he fails to 
discover and neglects to develop his real strength. The writer recalls, 
as an adolescent, reading the motto: “Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
Actually, this is a cruel motto, cruel to self, and cruel to others. If an 
earthbound adolescent completely adopted this motto, he could expect 
no other return than guilt and self-reproach. The more he took it to 
heart, the more necessary it would be for him to live two lives, one in 
the world of things as they are, and one in the world of things as they 


are not and never, on this earth, can be. 


Symptoms of Anxiety 

at when an adolescent is made anxious 
thin himself the center of the threat 
degree, subjective in character—it 
For this reason, the actions of 
ern he expresses often seem 
point of view. He may worry 


We have already noted th 
because of conflicting tendencies wi 
or disturbance is, to an important 
resides within his own “inner” world. 
such an anxious person and the conc 
irrational when seen from an objective 
about not passing a test when he has every reason to be confident that 
he will pass. He worries about hurting the feelings of others when he 
has done them no harm and has nothing to fear from them. 

It is instructive in the light of this to examine the nature of anxiety 
from the point of view of the three components of emotional experi- 
ence mentioned early in Chapter Seven, namely perception, feeling, 
and impulse. Differences can be noted, in connection with each of 
these components, between anxiety and the emotions that occur in 
the ordinary give-and-take of everyday life. : 

When something in the external environment angers or frightens a 
Person, he is able ordinarily to form a fairly clear perception of what 
it is that aroused him. Moreover, in his perception he is able to dis- 
criminate (if not at the moment then at least at a later time) between 
a serious situation and one that is not 50 serious. On the other hand, 


an anxious person's perception of a threat may be quite distorted: he 
Perceives, for example, another's grin as a gesture of contempt or as 
а sign of complete rejection; a mild criticism 1s à devastating insult. 
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The feeling component in ordinary episodes of anger or fear are 
likewise usually clearer than are the feelings connected with anxiety. 
The frightened person usually feels afraid, and in dealing with an 
annoying situation he is aware of feeling angry (if he stops to take 
stock). However, the one who is anxious may not “feel anxious" at all. 
He may, as we have noted, have various feelings, such as fear, or 
anger, or a feeling of depression, or an "empty" feeling, or say that 
he does not know just what it is he feels. The feeling of anxiety ray be 
apathy, or a curious absence of feeling when something happens that 
ordinarily would arouse anger or sorrow, or a hard-to-describe feeling 
of longing or yearning. 

The impulses connected with anxiety may also be devious or varied 
or be just the opposite of what seems appropriate. The anxious adoles- 
cent may have an impulse to run away from sex, for example, but he 
may also have a compulsion to get in the way of temptation. He may 
seek competition yet also avoid it. He may seem to be driven into 
Scrapes again and again (as happens when delinquents are repeatedly 
Punished yet repeat the acts that have gotten them nothing but 
punishment). 

The impulses of an anxious person show themselves in two ways: 
They may appear in acts expressing the anxiety or the conflict under- 
lying it (as when an anxious person vacillates between yielding to à 
Person or defying a person who is making demands on him). They 


Activities designed to ward 
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There are no exact findings concerning how widely anxiety prevails 
among adolescents, and it would be almost impossible to make an 
exact estimate or measurement. It is apparent, however, that many 
adolescents are anxious. We may assume anxiety arising out of some 
kind of disturbance within the self whenever we see adolescents who 
Present "personality problems" or who are blocked in their learning, 
9r shrink from the challenge held out to them at school and in the 
community. Among the anxious ones there are those who become 
angry very easily, those who are mortally hurt by a little criticism, 
those who continually struggle with their grievances or are forever 
Testless and on the go or always on the defensive as though they 
expected the worst. 
1 We can probably assume that practically every young person who 
1s backward in his studies is anxious to some degree. It is likely that 
he has been made to feel that it is his own fault if he does not do 
Well. So he may feel guilty—as though one part of him were blaming 
another part of him—about not living up to the expectations placed 
Upon him by others. Or he may feel guilty and also feel a strong 
Tesentment toward those who fail him, and yet be in conflict about 
this resentment. f 
Many young people probably blame themselves and feel a conflict 
between what they think they ought to do and what they actually are 
doing even when they seem to be discouraged or cynical or apathetic. 
^t the adolescent level there are already those who seem to be 
anxious to the point of despair. We may suspect that a state of despair 
Or near despair exists in the adolescent delinquent who does desperate 
things, as though bent on destroying himself. | А 
On а milder scale, we can suspect that anxiety prevails when 
adolescents complain bitterly about their parents and find serious fault 
With them, as many of them do (see, e.g, Block, 1937; Heath and 
Tegory, 1946). It is not easy to feel anger at a parent without also 
ауіп a guilty notion that one should be a dutiful and loyal child. 
nxiety probably prevails among young persons who have turned 
against their backgrounds, their upbringing, the social group in which 
€Y were reared, the religious or racial group into which they were 
orn. When a person turns against his home and the environment and 
the traditions in which he was reared he is turning against something 
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that is part of himself. Unless he gets help in resolving this conflict, 
he will probably be anxious to some degree. We may also repeat a 
point that has been made earlier in this chapter, namely, that it is 
perhaps impossible for adolescents to declare their own independence, 
to become men and women in their own right, to hold opinions, or 
to make choices of their own without facing some frustration that 
involves conflict of an anxiety-producing sort. 

In emphasizing the prevalence of anxiety in this way we are not 
simply trying to paint a gloomy picture of human existence. Actually, 
it is gloomier, if anxiety prevails, to deny or conceal it than to face 
it. It is much more hopeful and healthy to face the fact that many 
young people carry a burden of anxiety than to pretend that anxiety 
does not exist. 

The concept of anxiety provides a key to much in the behavior and 
attitude of the adolescent that would otherwise be impossible to under- 
stand. Here, however, we come upon a theme that has already become 
familiar in this book, namely, that to understand this aspect of an 
adolescent's life a person must also endeavor to understand this aspect 
of his own life. To appreciate the role of anxiety in the life of an 
adolescent, we must try to understand our own anxiety. It is because 
of this that the author has maintained (1955) that the concept of 
anxiety should be regarded as an essential topic in all teacher-training 
programs. There is reason to extend this position, and to maintain 
that parents and all individuals who work with adolescents need to 
face the meaning of anxiety in their own lives and in the life of the 
adolescent if they wish to understand him. As pointed out in earlier 
writings, many teachers and nurses and others in various walks of 
life concur in this thought (Jersild and Helfant, 1953, Jersild, 1955). 
A person makes a beginning in this direction by facing the concept of 
anxiety as frankly as possible, seeking, as well as he can, to grasp what 
it means. The subject of facing anxiety overlaps the larger subject of 
self-knowledge discussed in several sections of this book, and notably 
in Chapters Fourteen and Seventeen. 


CHAPTER TEN 
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EMOTIONAL MATURITY IN THE MAKING 


ional maturity is important in the psychology of 
nderstand the adolescent we need to have some 
sort of notion as to outcomes or goals toward which his development 
might be heading. To be a well-rounded person, the adolescent will 
make progress toward becoming emotionally mature. But when we ask 
what it means to be emotionally mature, there is no simple answer. 
There are no fixed standards that can be applied. 

This section on emotional maturity is based in part on theory and 
on the judgment of various authors, including views the writer himself 
has set forth in earlier publications. Much of what is said here dis- 


The concept of emot 
adolescence, for to u 


is realizing his possibilities, rather than a fixed goal we can expect him 
to attain, It is not implied that the young person, as he enters adult- 
hood, is subnormal or infantile if he has not reached a high level of 
maturity in terms of each of the criteria described below. Actually, all 
adults who are still “growing” in the inner dimensions of personality 
are becoming more and more emotionally mature as long as they live. 


SOME CULTURAL ASPECTS OF EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


be viewed not merely from a developmental 


Emotional maturity can ‹ à 
d moral points of view. 


point of view but also from cultural an 
From a cultural point of view we might say that an adolescent is 


emotionally mature if he is the exact image of the stereotype of 
maturity prevailing in the culture in which he lives. The “mature” 
lad in Sparta would be one who could suffer intense pain without 
flinching or crying for help. But in another culture such a person might 
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be regarded as having a childish and foolish notion of what it means 
to be mature. 

In one cultural group a *mature" man has many wives and perhaps 
is looking for more, while in another cultural group it is a sign of 
immaturity when a man, once he has got a woman, keeps chasing after 
others. According to one set of standards, the person who is most 
rigorously competitive, and who is best able to sustain both the de- 
feats and the triumphs of competition, is the most mature, while in 
another group it is not the one who is most competitive but the one 
who is most compassionate who is the most mature. In one culture, a 
grieving person makes a public outcry and a melodramatic display of 
his grief, while according to the customs of another group the grieving 
one should be silent and stolid and, if he weeps at all, he should weep 
only when he is alone. These illustrations emphasize the point that 
when we speak of maturity we are not dealing solely with a concept of 
development or a strictly “scientific” concept. We are also dealing with 
a concept assuming certain values specific to a given culture. In the 


paragraphs that follow, it can be seen that many such values have been 
assumed. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ASPECTS OF EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


There are many trends and tendencies in physical, motor, intellectual, 
social, and emotional development that have a bearing on emotional 
maturity. 

As the child moves from infancy through adolescence he gains an 
increased capacity for self-help, and so as he grows older he is freed 
from some of the frustrations and threats that aroused fear or anger 
at an earlier time. 

Also, as he gains increasing independence, there are new opportun- 
ities for enjoying self-help and self-support. With added independence 
there are usually also added responsibilities and some adolescents may 
worry about whether or not they can shoulder them. 

As a child matures, he becomes increasingly able to take account 
of the past and to take thought of the future and thus we may expect 
him to become more patient and better able to tolerate delay. He also 
becomes capable of getting pleasure from what he expects of the 
future and of fearing what might happen in the future. 
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With his increased intellectual capacity, including an increased 
ability to deal with aspects of life on a symbolic level, and an in- 
creased "attention span," the adolescent is able to give greater play 
to his intellectual curiosity and to enjoy the achievement of satisfying 
his curiosity. 

In the motor sphere, there is an increased capacity for tolerating 
and enjoying sedentary pursuits. 

In the social sphere there is a shift, beginning several years prior 
to adolescence, from a social life centered mainly on the parents to 
one that encompasses the young person's peers. There is also an 
increased capacity for identifying with a larger social group, and for 
participating emotionally in the fortunes of the larger group. With 
this, there is also an increased capacity for appreciating persons who 
are considerably older and considerably younger than the adolescent 
himself. 

In the sexual sphere, the process of development opens new oppor- 
tunities for desire and enjoyment, and new possibilities for taking 
responsibility and for feeling guilty or ashamed. 1 

It may also be added that if the individual has progressed in a 
healthy manner, he will not, at maturity, still be involved in hostilities 
that arose in battles belonging to an earlier period of his life, or 
terrified by childhood dangers that no longer exist. However, there 
probably are few young people, if any, who do not carry a residue of 


unresolved childhood problems into adult life. А 
These are а few of the trends in development that have a bearing 


On a maturing person's emotional life. Some other trends will be con- 
Sidered at somewhat greater length in the sections that follow. 


VIEWS CONCERNING THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MEANING 


OF MATURITY 
to define emotional maturity as related to 
(1928) notes that many of the tests of 
fitness for manhood and womanhood in ancient pubic ceremonies 
Were tests of the capacity to suffer. The assumption underlying them 
Seems to have been that one who has fortitude and i can Mn 
ain si i t protest is a mature person. In naming wha 
Hu leve gies behavior, Hollingworth stated that the 


In one of the pioneer efforts 
adolescence, Hollingworth 
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emotionally mature person is (1) capable of graduations or degrees of 
emotional response. He does not respond in all-or-none fashion but 
is moderate and keeps within bounds. If a door is stuck he does not 
carry on as though he would like to smash the wall. He is also able 
(2) to delay his responses; he does not act impulsively as a young 
child would. He shows his maturity also in (3) his handling of self- 
pity; he does not show unrestrained pity for himself but feels no sorrier 
for himself than others would feel for him. 

In another account, Cole (1944) stated that an outstanding mark 
of maturity is the ability to bear tension. Another mark cited by Cole 
is an outgrowing of adolescent moodiness and sentimentality and an 
indifference toward certain kinds of happenings that would arouse the 
emotions of a child or an adolescent but should not properly arouse 
an adult. 

It can be seen that these accounts describe some characteristics 
which, in our culture, we more or less take for granted as character- 
istics of a mature person. However, in the writer's opinion these ac- 
counts do not give an adequate statement of what emotional maturity 
means. The emphasis is mainly on self-control, and there is little 
emphasis on self-fulfillment. As the writer has stated elsewhere 
(19542), to be mature emotionally does not simply mean to control 
emotion, or to keep a lid on feeling. In its broadest sense, to be mature 
emotionally means to be able to use emotional resources in a healthy 
and spontaneous way. 

An adequate theory of emotional maturity must take account of the 
full scope of a person's powers and his ability to use these powers. 
It must give attention to a kind of life that most fully realizes and 
brings into being what a person potentially has within himself. Ac- 
cording to this theory, a person may be free of self-pity, able to suffer 
in silence and to put all his emotions in a strait-jacket, and still be an 
infantile person. 

According to the view set forth here, a person is emotionally mature 
to the extent that he is able to use and enjoy his emotional resources; 
able to get satisfaction from enjoyable things; able to love and to 
laugh; able to experience anger when faced with thwartings that would 
arouse the temper of any reasonable person; able to accept and to 
realize the meaning of the fear that arises in him when he faces 
frightening things, without needing to put on a false mask of courage; 
able to reach out and to seek what life might offer, even though to do 
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so means to face the possibility of gain and of loss, of enjoyment and 
of grief. 

One mark of maturity so construed is a kind of inner freedom— 
freedom to feel, freedom to experience—in an intimate, personal way 
life's sorrows and its joys, the force and meaning of threats and 
thwartings from without and the impact of impulses and strivings from 
within. The emotionally mature person, for example, will not boast of 
his ability to bear his sorrows like a man: he will be content if he can 
feel sorrow, or any other emotion, whether the emotion is “manly” 
or not. 

The concept of being free to feel involves also the concept of being 
responsible for one’s feelings. The one who is free to feel does not 
necessarily allow himself unlimited freedom in the expression of 
feeling. He does not go about openly spilling his emotions all over 
the place. While free to feel, he is also able to think and to plan and 
An important aspect of the ability to feel 
is the capacity for concern about what others feel. Freedom to feel 
is not to be confused with irresponsibility. This point is emphasized 
here because, in discussing the concept of emotional maturity with 
adolescents and adults, the writer has often found that many persons 
have been so conditioned to the idea that emotions should be “con- 
trolled” that they seem to feel that it is unwise and even dangerous 
to question the idea that control in itself is a virtue, as though the 


result would be unbridled madness. J 

In trying to act in a responsible way, the emotionally mature person 
will not suppress a show of emotion simply because he considers such 
Suppression in itself a worthy thing. He will realize, for example, that 
there are times when to show fear might be frightening to others and 
so, if he is able to conceal his fear, he will do so. But he will also 
realize that there are times when to show fear is heartening to others 
who are frightened. Similarly, the mature person, while free to feel 
the surge of his anger, May, in a given situation, make an effort not 
to let his anger show, for reasons that to him seem very good. But he 
will not keep his anger from showing just because he considers it a 
Sign of strength never to be angry. There are times when a mature 
Person not only will inevitably feel anger, but very properly should 
show that he is angry in such a manner that, without the slightest 


doubt, others will see and know exactly how he feels. 


to perceive what is fitting. 
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One important—and perhaps the most important—feature of growth 
toward emotional maturity during adolescence is an increased capac- 
ity for concern about the feelings of others and an increased capacity 
for sharing emotional experiences with others. Early in his life, the 
adolescent demanded more from others than he could actively give 
them. He cried for food and wanted to be fed at once, whether or 
not it was convenient for his mother. He sought help and protection 
without actively helping in return. When angered, he cried out or 
struck out without stopping to consider the other person's point of 
view. 

However, even when he was a little child the adolescent was able 
to begin to give as well as to take. When only a few months old, he 
not only accepted affection but began to bestow it. Perhaps he was 
not very deliberate about it, yet he was active. He smiled, for example, 
when his parents came to his crib in the morning; and sometimes, 
when cuddled, he cuddled in return. As he grew older, the youngster 
expressed the capacity for giving (as we call it here) in many ways. 
The girl tended to her dolls and cared for them, or *mothered" a 
younger sibling. The boy and girl, if given an opportunity, lavished 
affection on pets, and playfully “mothered” their father and mother. 
If the relationship was healthy, the children were affectionate with 
their parents in countless ways. It seems to be partly as an expression 
of affection that the growing child masters many lessons that the 
culture, through his parents, imposes upon him. He learns to be more 
or less clean, more or less able to curb his impatience or anger, and 
more or less helpful around the house. At an early age, the youth 
who is now an adolescent got satisfaction from giving gifts (within 
reason) to his parents. And as he moved through the elementary 
years, he sometimes willingly and spontaneously assumed responsibil- 
ities, helped out, and sympathized if someone else came to grief. 

This process of development, which begins in infancy, continues 
into adolescence and reveals itself with increasing richness in the 
healthy person as he or she moves into the late adolescent and adult 
years. It reaches its fullest development when a person has the 
capacity for relating himself to another person in such a way that the 
satisfaction of that other person is just as important as his own. In 
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other words, he becomes able (or almost able) to love his neighbor 
(at least one of them) as much as himself. 


Capacity for Giving as Well as Taking 


The ability to give, which we have just discussed, is an important 
emotional accompaniment of the biological ability to beget children. 
When adolescents are biologically able to become fathers or mothers, 
it is important that they should be emotionally able to devote them- 
selves to the care of children. 

There are, of course, young people who have the biological capacity 
for becoming fathers or mothers without possessing a psychological 
capacity for fatherly or motherly feeling. On the other hand, a person 
may be capable of intense motherly or fatherly feelings even though 
he or she does not happen to have fathered or mothered a son or a 


daughter. Deutsch (1944—45) has pointed out that a woman, for 
example, can be a “psychological mother” even though, being child- 


less, she is not a “biological mother.” * i 

The development of the ability to give is of great importance both 
for the individual and for the human race. Tt is this development in the 
emotional sphere that makes it possible for a father or mother to 
watch over a child in spite of fatigue and discomfort. It is this develop- 
ment, as we have noted, that makes it possible for teachers to be 
Psychological mothers or fathers and to devote themselves whole- 
heartedly to their students. It is a development that will help the 
adolescents as they move into adulthood to be devoted to each other 
as husbands and wives in spite of the difficulties and frictions that 


occur in every marriage. 

If this aspect of emotional de 
childhood, adolescence, and earl 
Or a teacher will be a heavy burden, an 
we can also observe th 


velopment has not taken place during 


y adulthood, the job of being a parent 
d the task of having relations 


! From everyday observation, at a woman can be a biological 
mother without giving very much 
Pens when a mother openly rejec 
Tesponsibility for mothering and caring for | 
Mother without giving much evidence of being a psycho! 

eeling kindly toward children in general. о 
Уегу competitive and even cruel in their айий 
Partly by virtue of this that there are some 50- 
More motherly in their attitude toward the chi 
mothers whose children attend the school. 


a woman can be a biological 
logical mother in the sense of 
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with people in the world at large will be filled with countless griev- 
ances and frustrations. 

The capacity for emotional giving and sharing carries with it an 
ability and a desire to reciprocate, to enter into experiences that in- 
volve mutuality. This quality is difficult to measure, and it would not 
be possible to name any time in the life span when we might expect 
it to reach its fullest development. Indeed, it is not easy to define, al- 
though most readers will probably not find it difficult to understand. 
Even if it were possible, it would be a mistake to set up fixed criteria 
or rigid standards by which to measure individual development in this 
respect. There probably are tremendous individual differences in this 
feature of the human personality as in all others. Moreover, many 
other motives of a self-preserving and self-assertive kind come into 
play in the life of the adolescent, with the result that a young person 
who is developing in a healthy way may at times seem to be thoroughly 
selfish and self-centered. Indeed, there is a paradox here, for in order 
to achieve the highest development of the ability to go out to others, 
it is necessary for the young person to maintain his right to be himself 
and to protect his own interests. 

The ability to appreciate and respect the feelings of others and to 
share emotional experiences with them gives the adolescent a great 
advantage in dealing with the problems of his life. Many problems in- 
volving others—relations with peers, parents, and teachers, and rela- 
tions with the opposite sex (petting, dating, *how far to go")—assume 
a different form if the adolescent can face them as situations involving 
an emotional relationship. If the adolescent can see some of his prob- 
lems as things to be shared, and his experiences with other persons as 
something mutual rather than something one-sided, he may be spared 
much of the turmoil that comes when he tries to solve his problems 
and to make his decisions solely with a view to exploiting others or to 
protecting himself from being exploited by them. 

One incidental outcome of an increased ability to be aware of 
another's feelings and concerned about them is an increased ability to 
enter into a kind of mutual understanding with another person without 
saying much. A great amount of wordless communication of meaning 
can take place between those who share a common emotion. Some- 
times young people who are in love communicate without having to 
talk everything out, and the moments when they are silent together 
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sometimes seem to be more meaningful than the moments when they 
speak. 


Expanded Loyalties 
s we have 


is an increased tendency to become identified emio- 
de of one's home or one's im- 


One feature of emotional development during adolescence, a 


already noted, 


tionally with people and concerns outsi 
mediate environment. For example, as a child moves through the 


elementary school years into the teens, there is an increase in his 
tendency to choose and to admire heroes and "ideals" in the world 
at large.? One sign of this increased capacity for emotional identifica- 
tion with others sometimes appears conspicuously in the devotion a 
preadolescent or young adolescent will show for his gang if he hap- 
pens to belong to one. These loyalties may take both wholesome and 


unwholesome forms. 


Increasing Realism in Appraising People 


One mark of a rather high level of emotional maturity is an ability 
to see people as real persons. A mature person can perceive and ap- 
preciate the humanity of those about him. He does not expect the 
good person to be a perfect saint or the bad person to be an all-out 
sinner. The mature person has learned, at least to some degree, not to 
perceive an individual's appearance or his actions entirely from the 
point of view of his own need to find a hero to worship or a scapegoat 


to blame. i 
So (with allowance for many lapses) the adolescent as he nears 
becoming cynical, that even 


maturity may be able to perceive, without А 
the teacher he likes best is а human being who has weaknesses. He 


Will realize that the pastor in his church, who urges his flock to be 
charitable, has his own uncharitable moments. He will recognize that 


the school psychologist, who helps others to cope with their anxieties, 


also has anxieties of his own. He will recognize (if he gets around and 
marriage counselor, after a hard 


is astute in his observations) that the after a ha 
day's work, probably sometimes goes home and quarrels with his wife, 
and that the psychiatrist (if the town can afford one) might have a 


2 See, e.g, Macaulay (1925), Hill (1930), Havighurst (1946). 
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young son or daughter who shows symptoms of rejection. He will see 
that the professor with the reputation of being most liberal drives a 
close-fisted bargain, that the internationally minded instructor betrays 
signs of prejudice, and that the teacher of economy sometimes spends 
his money foolishly. He may even suspect that the nutritionist at 
school now and then has a hot fudge sundae with whipped cream 
when she should be eating spinach. It may also strike him that the 
doctor's wife looks a bit unhealthy and that the son of the specialist 
in allergy suffers from asthma. 

An immature person might respond to such signs of human frailty 
as something to blame and he might take the line that, when others 
thus are less than perfect, he has a moral right to be a great deal less 
than perfect. He may take the position, for example, that if the 
preacher's son can sow a peck of wild oats, then he (whose father is 
not even a deacon) has the right to sow a whole bushel. He may argue 
that if those who know most or pretend to know best are weak and fall 
into error, he has a right to be cynical. 

Such an attitude of vindicating oneself or justifying one's own 
grievances by pointing to the way others fail to live up to a standard 
of perfection is a sign of immaturity. If a person matures as he grows 
older, he will be able to appreciate the fact that any individual can 
be sincere even though he stumbles. He will realize, at least to some 
degree, that when any person shows weaknesses while striving to ful- 
fill his role in life, such weaknesses simply affirm the fact that the goals 


of life can be sought only at the cost of constant struggle and effort 
and some failure. 


Reviewing of Hopes and Aspirations 


For many young people, adolescence is a time when hopes run high. 
Many look to the future with anticipation of good things to come. 
Some adolescents work and plan realistically in a manner that moves 
them toward the goal they envisage in their hopes. Others express 
high hopes but apparently do little to realize their hopes. Some adoles- 
cents are able, over a period of several years, to maintain some of the 
illusion of magic and omnipotence that sometimes occurs in the vivid 
daydreams and flights of fancy of a young child. But by the end of the 
adolescent period many young people face, or have faced, the emo- 
tional and intellectual task of bringing their hopes into line with the 


| 


-————— 
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realities of life. The discrepancy between earlier hopes and their actual 
achievements may become so painfully obvious to some that their 
daydreams bog down. The adolescent's thoughts of a brilliant career 
may give way if they are out of keeping with the kind of work he is 
doing at school. His dreams of fame may be deflated if he realizes (if 
such is his situation) that he can succeed only if he is to work harder 
than he is willing to work, or make sacrifices he is not prepared to 
make, such as not having a car or plenty of spending money or 
marrying at an early age. So a process of selecting and discarding 
takes place, and while hopes run high in some youngsters, others are 
called upon to make the kind of emotional adjustment that is required 
when plans that are visionary must be abandoned or reduced to a 


humbler scale. 


The process of trimming hopes and expectations is, of course, not 


limited to adolescence. For many persons it continues far into the 
years of adult life, and for many it begins much earlier in life. The 
coming of a new baby often means that the first-born child has a 
struggle in giving up his position as an only child. In countless ways, 
at home and at school, the child has the experience of facing limita- 
tions within himself. He would like to be the best runner, but he 
comes in second or third; he would like to have the other pupils or 
the teacher like him, but they like someone else better, and so on. 
This process goes on in the lives of all children, but there are some 
limitations that stand out more sharply in adolescence than in earlier 
years, There is something rather final about it, for example, when an 
adolescent drops out of school to take a job while others go on to 


college. 

The emotional experiences connected Y i 
hopes and facing up to personal limitations have not been studied 
Systematically. There are, however, findings suggesting that many per- 


sons are still not reconciled, as adults, to decisions they made during 
late adolescence or to makeshift adaptations they made then to the 
realities of life. As noted in another chapter; for example, many adults 
Say they would choose a different occupation from the one they did 
Choose if they had a chance to live youth over again. And divorce 
Statistics indicate that many persons are not reconciled, at least the 
first time, to the fact that the mate they chose during late adolescence 
Or early youth turned out to be a little less perfect than the creature 


they had pictured in their dreams. 


cted with this process of revising 
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Toleration of Aloneness 


One experience that some adolescents have to a degree not known 
earlier in childhood is a feeling of aloneness. This does not mean that 
to be lonely is a sign of maturity, or that one who is immature is never 
lonely. However, the feeling of being alone is the price some persons 
pay for their independence, or what they regard as their independence, 
as they grow older. Some, in pursuing their own interests and working 
for goals they regard as important, run the risk of being thought 
*queer," and queer people often are lonely people. For some, to be 
lonely is a condition which, although uncomfortable, is less painful, 
as they see it, than to follow the crowd on its own terms. Younger 
children, too, know what it is to be lonely, but in some ways they have 
more freedom to seek comfort from others. The lonely child can 
cling to an adult, or to a dog, or to a still younger child who prizes 
the attention he is receiving from one older than he. The child's 
pride usually does not completely stand in the way of his efforts to 
seek such company even if it falls short of his desires. Moreover, he 
can take refuge in his fantasies, which he can people with friendly 
companions. 

But as they near adulthood some young people find it difficult to 
use these means of escape from aloneness. To admit that they are 
lonely would, in their perception, be an admission of weakness. They 
cannot so readily go to their parents for solace, for they must not 
allow themselves to be tied to mama's apron strings, and their parents 
perhaps cannot actually provide the kind of companionship they wish. 
They cannot easily and innocently attach themselves to members of 
the opposite sex, for their advances may be rebuffed or their inten- 
tions misconstrued. If for one reason or other they feel out of step OF 
rejected in their relationships with age mates of the same sex, they 
feel that they lose face if they “run around with” a younger crowd. 


Widened Range of Projected Feeling 


As the adolescent’s interests expand and as he becomes increasingly 
aware of conditions in the society in which he lives he is likely to 
become more adept in externalizing his feelings, as though they be- 
longed to someone else, or originated somewhere else, and not in him. 
To project one’s feelings upon others is certainly not a mark of 
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maturity, but it is something that some persons seem to do on a wider 
scale as they become older. This process of projection is discussed in 


other sections of this book. 


Increased Capacity for Compassion 


Much of what has been said earlier in this chapter suggests that com- 
passion is an important element of emotional maturity. According to 
a position taken in some of the author's earlier writings, compassion 
is the ultimate and most meaningful expression of emotional maturity 
(see, e.g., Jersild, 1955, 1954, and 1954a). According to this same 
view, it is also through compassion that a person achieves the highest 
peak and the deepest reach in his search for self-fulfillment. 

As has been implied throughout all this chapter on emotional 
maturity, we are not here setting up à standard of perfection that 
young people should achieve by the end of adolescence, or that any 
person, at any time of life, can be expected completely to attain. But it 
is proper nevertheless, when we speak of emotional maturity or any 
feature of psychological growth, to discuss not only what is probable 
or actual but also what is possible and potential. The emphasis here 
is on the meanings emotion might have within the subjective experi- 
ence of the growing person himself and on what it means, or might 
mean, to have the freedom to realize and to use, at least to some de- 
Bree, the emotional resources that are a part of his nature. — 

Compassion means fellowship of feeling. It denotes an ability to 
enter into kinship with the feelings and impulses involved in any sort 
of emotional experience, whether it be joy or sorrow, anger or fear, 
pride or shame, hope or despair. To be compassionate means to be 


able to appreciate some of the personal meaning and subjective reality 
(this is important) one’s own 


of emotion—another’s emotion, and á П 
emotion. To be compassionate, а person must be able to enter into his 
pon them. It is only to the ex- 


Own feelings, absorb them, and draw u : s 
tent that he has the strength and the freedom to experience the quality 


of his own feelings and to be at home with them that he can respond 


With feeling to what someone else is experiencing. 

To be compassionate, a person must be able to bear the brunt of an 
€motion, to feel its sharp edge, to taste its bitterness or sweetness, and 
then tolerate it, sustain it, and harbor it long enough to accept its 


Meaning and to enter into a fellowship of feeling with the one who is 


LI 
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moved by the emotion. This is what has been called the heroic fea- 
ture of compassion: to be able to face the ravage of rage, the impact 
of fear, the tender promptings of love, and then to encompass these 
in a larger context that involves an acceptance of these feelings and an 
appreciation of what they mean to the one who experiences them. 

According to this view, to be compassionate means to partake in 
passion, to participate in feeling rather than viewing it as a spectator 
might. So, in a sense, compassion has a greater sweep than anger, love, 
or fear since it incorporates these emotions into a larger context of 
feeling. As the writer has elsewhere expressed it, compassion is not 
the emotion of the weak but the hard-gotten property of the strong. 

To be compassionate is not simply to be sympathetic, tender, or 

thin-skinned. To be compassionate, a person sometimes has to be 
rather tough. The thin-skinned person turns anxiously away when 
confronted with the pain, sorrow, or anxiety of another. Or he hastily 
tells the other, “Don’t cry,” “Keep a stiff upper lip,” “Don’t take it so 
hard,” not because this will help the other person but because an- 
other’s tears are threatening to him and because he cannot endure 
seeing someone else tremble with fear or give way to anger. To be 
compassionate, one must have enough ruggedness to endure these 
emotions. 
- But the compassionate person is not all toughness. He responds to 
joy as well as to anger or fear. Moreover, he has a certain delicacy 
of response which enables him, at least sometimes and with some 
persons, to detect feeling even though it is not violently expressed. 
The language of compassion is often a language of silence. 

The central and essential feature of compassion can perhaps best 
be expressed by the idea of acceptance. The compassionate person 
accepts emotion as a condition that prevails in himself and in others. 
He does not take the attitude, in advance, that some emotions (such 
as anger or fear) are bad and should be rooted out, and that some 
emotions (such as cheerfulness) are good and should be encouraged- 
He accepts the fact of emotion in himself and others without having 
an immediate and overruling impulse to defend, to attack, to excuse; 
to blame, or condone. He accepts himself as a person who gets angry 
and accepts this fact for what it is worth, without having an instan- 
taneous impulse to snuff out his anger or to feel guilty about it. 

The concept of acceptance, as used here, does not refer to self-pity 
or smugness or license to give way to any and all kinds of emotional 
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outbursts. To accept oneself as one who has the right to be angry 
or afraid does not mean that every time one is angry one will auto- 
matically conclude that the anger is justified or the fear well grounded. 
With acceptance, it is likely that one will be better able, in good time, 
to make such a judgment and to profit from it in the future. Accept- 
ance of emotion means accepting oneself and others as having a capac- 
ity for tender feelings, erotic feelings, feelings tied to a desire for 
recognition, and so on, but the freedom to accept oneself as having 
such feelings does not mean freedom to gratify them in indiscriminate 
Ways. 

In another connection the writer (1955) has used anger to illustrate 
what is meant by compassion. To be compassionate with one who is 
angry means that one allows oneself to enter in the meaning of this 
anger. It does not mean that at the moment of compassion one be- 
comes as angry as the angry person (if one did, rage would be the 
Primary emotion, not compassion). It does not mean that one feels 
Sorry for the angry one (one might feel sorry, but that is not the es- 
Sence of compassion); nor that one deplores the anger (although one 
might rightly, as a separate consideration, feel that the anger is de- 
plorable); nor that one feels that the angry person would be justified 
in being far more angry than he actually is (one might, as a matter of 
independent judgment, have this impression, but that is not the same 


as compassion). To be compassionate with one who is angry means 
to know, in an emotional way, the nature of anger and the meaning 


it has for the one who is angry. В ^ 
To feel compassion for one who is frightened or lonely or hungry 


9r jealous or joyful or anxious or sad or sexually aroused means that 
One has drawn upon one's own resources for experiencing what these 


emotions, moods, and appetites mean. 
Some of the personal implications o 


Ё son 1 
Cussed in ап illuminating way by Freeman (195 t 
compassion belongs to one who can think of others. The cynic, who 


can feel only for himself and who uses his knifelike wit to mask his 
self-pity, does not possess it. Freeman also points out that realism is 
an essential aspect of compassion; to illustrate this she states that while 
the compassionate person will try to understand a murderer, he will 
also know that others must be protected from him. He will want to 


help the weak, but not at the expense of the strong. + 
Тһе person who is compassionate has what sometimes seems to be 


f compassion have been dis- 
). She states that 
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a special talent for perceiving that another person is hurt or in distress. 
Actually this perception does not derive so much from higher intel- 
lectual ability as it does from an ability to feel. Whether or not sensi- 
tivity to another's emotions is to a very high degree correlated (if at 
all within the normal range) with the kind of ability measured by 
intelligence tests has not been determined. 

Sharp differences in this ability to perceive the feelings of others 
can sometimes be observed when we associate with adolescents. Al- 
most any young person can perceive distress when he comes upon à 
child who is weeping or a crippled beggar who piteously asks for help. 
But one who can draw on a capacity for compassion does not need to 
meet distress in so naked a form to perceive it. He may be able to 
perceive it in a person who is silent and expressionless, who is not 
pointedly displaying the fact that he is lonely or anxious or beaten 
down by rejection at home or by failure at school. He may even be 
able to perceive that when the feelings of such a troubled person do 
burst forth they may look and sound more like anger than pain. He 
may be able to perceive, further, that this “anger” may be directed 
not against a tormentor, but against a friendly person. The ability to 
pierce through the disguises of feeling, to detect a vein of anxiety OT 
grief beneath what seems to be angry or "fresh" and impudent be- 
havior, and to feel moved by the hurt that is concealed, is a mark of 
compassion. 

How capable, we might ask, are young people of achieving com- 
passion? It must be admitted that we have few scientific data bearing 
on this question. We don't know what the *norm" is. But in everyday 
life, one can occasionally see a person of adolescent age, and even 
younger, who is able to "see through" the facade of a suffering sibling 
or à schoolmate or a parent and go out to him in a compassionate 
way. 

A healthy-minded, emotionally mature adolescent is one who prob- 
ably, at least on occasion, can see the distress that is concealed under 
the camouflage of bitterness, spitefulness, bullying, sarcasm, and 
cruelty in the behavior of his elders and his peers. And (in the writer's 
judgment) a healthy kind of education for children and adolescents is 
the kind of education that helps them to develop this capacity. 

It is unfortunate that many parents and many teachers do not 
seem to have enough emotional resources within themselves to be 
able to provide the child with an example of compassion. They аге 
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themselves so burdened with their own grievances that they respond 
to the hurt child in kind, meeting his anger with anger. Because of 
their own burdens and the kind of training they have received, adults 
are less likely to respond sympathetically to psychological hurts than 
to physical hurts. If a child comes to parents or teachers with a bleed- 
ing wound, there are few who would be harsh enough to put salt in 
it. If he comes with a broken arm that is twisted and dangling at his 
side, there are few who would be cruel enough to twist it on the 
theory that an extra spasm of pain would teach him not to break his 
arm another time. But persons who are squeamish about such brutality 
sometimes do not see how brutal one can be to a child whose hurt is 
psychological rather than physical. When a child comes with wounded 
feelings there may not be much that shows; and if he comes with a 
broken heart, as we say, there may be little to see except perhaps a 
kind of urgency that sometimes looks like anger. He may not seem 
at all like a hurt child but like a very impertinent one. So, as adults, 
we sometimes pour salt on the psychic wound or give an extra twist 
to a broken spirit, saying to ourselves that so fresh a brat should be 
punished, or at least should be told to keep his mouth shut and to keep 
Out of our way. But when we behave in this way it does not necessarily 
mean that we wish deliberately to be unkind; rather, it probably means 
that we cannot perceive or tolerate, in another, hurts and strivings we 
do not have the strength or courage fully to face or to tolerate within 


Ourselves, 

This matter of compassion is something that adolescents unfor- 
tunately cannot learn from books. One does not mature emotionally 
at second hand. In this respect there is a difference between intellec- 
tual and emotional development. In the intellectual sphere one can, 
to a large degree, appropriate to oneself what others have experienced 
ànd put into words. One can have a pretty thorough knowledge of 
ancient Rome without having been there; one can have an intellectual 
awareness of ancient Greece without having seen it, In mathematics, 
chemistry, and all other sciences, if one has enough brain power, one 
Can grasp and incorporate as one’s own the meanings others have found 
in their own painstaking discoveries or experiments. One learns that 
the earth is round and does not have to 20 through the struggle, still 
less the pain of persecution, of those who proved the earth was not 


flat, 
But there are no short cuts of this kind in the emotional sphere. 
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Each generation, if it will, can pick up the intellectual legacies left 
to it by preceding generations and go on from there, but in the emo- 
tional sphere each generation must, in a sense, start from the begin- 
ning. In his emotional development each child is a pioneer. He can, 
as he grows older, absorb to some extent from the poets some of the 
feeling that has gone into the building of the world up until his time. 
He can catch certain overtones and certain undertones of anguish and 
hope, joy and sorrow, anger and fear, in the great literature and in the 
great paintings that have been bequeathed to the young people of his 
generation: but to realize the meaning of emotion, he must experience 
it at first hand. He can never know what it is to feel simply by reading. 
He cannot know pain and suffering simply by seeing the expression of 
pain in a great painting or statue. Love will forever be a colorless and 
meaningless thing to him until he learns to know it directly. 

It is because of this that the emotional maturity we speak of here 
as compassion is something that is hard won. No wealth can buy it. 
One can go to the best prep school and college and miss it. One cannot 
send a proxy into the struggle and gain it through him. It is some- 
thing distinctly intimate and personal, and it is had only at the price 


of direct personal involvement and probably only at the price of some 
pain. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Social Relationships: | 


THE ADOLESCENT AND HIS PEERS 

his own age group become increas- 
from infancy toward the adolescent 
dealings with his peers become 


A young person's relations with 
ingly important as he advances 


years. During adolescence à person's 
even more significant. When he leaves adolescence and becomes a 


young adult, all other adults are his peers, at least in a legal sense. 
He must find his place in a society that includes not only his own 
age group but adults who, although older than he, are on a par with 
him as voters, citizens, parents, job holders, and in many other ways. 
To enter into this role as an “equal” with persons who differ con- 
siderably in age means a considerable shift from the role the adoles- 
cent had as a child. Many youngsters are still making this transition as 
they leave adolescence and pass into young adulthood, and some 
Persons, even after many years as “adults,” seem to retain à childish 
attitude toward those who are older than themselves or have more 


authority and prestige. " 

While the adolescent is establishing himself in his own social sphere, 
his family continues to have an important place in his life. He will at 
times want to lean upon his parents noral and emotional support. 


for n 
The process in a normal situation, in other words, is not one of 
complete moving away but rather one in which the loyalties and 
affiliations outside the home eventually outweigh but do not com- 
pletely replace the old ties. 


TRENDS IN SOCIAL MATURING 

The concept of social maturity has much in common with the concept 

of emotional maturity that we have discussed in another chapter, but 
207 
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there are features of social maturity that may be considered apart. 
Many writers have undertaken to define social maturity, mainly by 
listing characteristics of what they regard as a socially mature регѕоп.! 
Among the characteristics that have been stressed are independence, 
ability to be at ease in social situations, and ability to have a “we 
feeling." 

Characteristics of social maturity as reviewed and described by 
Weitzman (1944) include taking responsibility for oneself, as in 
making purchases for oneself, taking responsibility for the spending 
of money and earning some or all of the moncy that is spent, providing 
or planning in one way or another for the future, living away from 
parents, going alone to near or distant places, having a bank account, 
taking responsibility for making appointments. The socially mature 
person is also, according to common belief, supposed to have an 
interest in the affairs of the world, an ability to take a responsible 
role in home and community activities, such as being able to prepare 
a simple meal, contributing to church or other causes, and assuming 
responsibilities beyond his own immediate needs, such as accepting 
an office in a club. 

An interesting account of the direction or trend in the social growth 
of adolescents has been given by Meek (1940). One trend is toward 
deeper and more selective and lasting interests in the choice of com- 
panions, friends, and daily activities. Another is an increasing concern 
with preparations for family life. Yet another is a growing dependence 
on self in making decisions. 

Among the developments that become conspicuous as a child ap- 
proaches and enters adolescence is a desire to exercise control over 
his privacy. One sign of maturity is an ability to choose to keep 
things to himself or to share them at will. With advancing years, as he 
moves into the society of his peers, the child engages more and more 
in activities that are outside his Parents’ field of vision. He is likely to 
talk about some of his doings, but he will reserve the right to keep 
some things to himself. These include some things parents might not 
approve, but they will also include others that do not involve any 
question of right and wrong. 

One well-known sign of increasing social maturity is an upsurge of 
interest in the opposite sex. Prior to adolescence ‘there is a period 


!For example, Hocking (1926), Brooks (1929), Garrison (1934), Cole (1936), and 
Doll (1936). 
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when boys and girls do not mingle very freely.? They seem for a time 
to concentrate on learning the role of being a boy or of being a girl 
before they enter upon a later period when most of them become eager 
to keep company with the opposite sex. We say "seem," because many 
boys and girls are probably acting as they think they should rather 
than as they would. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PEER GROUP 


Approval and acceptance by the group become strong forces as a 
child reaches adolescence. The pressures of approval and disapproval 
by the peer group may become so great that they outweigh the in- 
fluence of an adolescent's parents and teachers in many areas of his 
life. The group to which he belongs will influence his speech, his 
notions of what is fair and unfair, what he thinks he should wear 
and what he should do with his leisure time. Sometimes a youngster, 
in adopting the mannerisms of the group. will wear uncomfortable 
clothes, use bad grammar even though at home he has learned good 
grammar, and get into escapades that members of his group applaud 
although they are contrary to the moral training he received at home. 

There are few things an adolescent prizes more than to be accepted 
by his peers, and few misfortunes are more poignant than to be re- 
jected by those whose friendship he desires. The companionship of 
friendly persons is very pleasant in itself and to be accepted by them 
brings, in addition, a gratifying assurance of one's own worth. The 
approval of their age mates is so important to some young people that 
they will stake almost anything to win it and to hold it. ү 

The process by which a growing person, during and prior to adoles- 
cence, becomes a “socialized” member of his age group is essential 
to healthy development, but it may involve disadvantages. It is ad- 
vantageous when, by sharing the interests and values of his age group, 
the young person is able to enter into a relationship of give-and-take, 
as an equal who respects others and is respected by them. But there 
is also a danger that the youngster, in seeking to be accepted as a 
Socially well-adjusted person, will go so far in giving up his right to 
have his own tastes, interests, and values that his social adjustment 
becomes, in effect, a kind of surrender of his own selfhood. Tt is only 
through relationships with others that he can realize many of his own 


2 For accounts of this see, e.g. Koch (1944). 
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potentialities. But to realize his potentialities it is also essential for 
him not to become simply a conformist whose life is dominated com- 
pletely by others. 


Ways of Studying Social Acceptance 


One way of getting information concerning an adolescent's place in 
the group structure is to note the individuals toward whom he is 
friendly and who are friendly to him. In almost any group of adoles- 
cents one can observe persons who are especially friendly and who 
seek each other out, lunching together, leaving school together. Many 
adolescents continue to have the same close friends year after year. 
Sometimes these friendships are deceptive, however, for one or the 
other might actually prefer being friends with someone else, and in 
some companionships the relationship may be that of a leader and 
follower rather than one of equality. 

One of the systematic ways of getting information concerning the 
extent to which an adolescent is accepted or ignored or rejected by 
members of his group is what is known as the sociometric method. 
Each person writes the names, for example, of individuals whom he 
would like to have as seat mates, or as close friends, or as guests at a 
party in his home. Sometimes, also, each person is asked to name 
those he definitely does not care to have as companions. When choices 
have been made, it is possible to raise many interesting questions, 
such as: Who is chosen most or least often? Who chooses whom? To 
what extent do various persons choose those who also choose them, 
or choose those who do not choose them? Are the choices heavily 
centered on a few popular members of the group, or are they widely 
distributed? Is there evidence that there are several little cliques or 
social islands within the group? Findings obtained from sociometric 
studies reveal that groups differ greatly in the extent to which they 
show characteristics touched on by these questions.? 

Information obtained by means of the Sociometric technique can 
be shown graphically in what is called a Sociogram. An example of 
a sociogram is given in Figure 11.1. 

Several other methods have also been used to gain information con- 
cerning popularity, friendships, leadership, and other indications of 


3 Studies using sociometric methods appear widely in the literature on adolescence. 
Many such studies are also concentrated in the journal, Sociometry, 
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the extent to which members of adolescent groups accept or reject 
one another or admire or disdain one another. One procedure that 
often yields interesting results is a “Guess Who” test. This contains 
brief sketches of personal traits such as: here is a person who always = 
is fair; here is a person who always has to have the last word; and 
the members of the group are asked to write in the names of persons 
in the group whom such descriptions fit. 


Characteristics of Adolescents Who Are Well Liked 


Many characteristics of adolescents who are regarded as most accept- 
able and least acceptable by members of their group have been listed. 
Such lists are a little misleading, of course, since it is usually a person 
in his totality rather than just a certain one of his traits that attracts 
or repels others. However, it is worth noting some of these traits.* 

One characteristic frequently named in a person who is liked is that 
he likes others. Another frequently mentioned characteristic is a 
certain kind of freedom and spontaneity and willingness to enter into 
things, which may be described in terms such as "active in games," 
“you can have fun with him or her,” “willing to take a chance,” “іпі- 
tiates games and activities." Another quality frequently noted is a kind 
of liveliness, cheerfulness, and gaiety described in terms such as “еп- 
joys a joke,” “is cheerful and happy." Fairness and good sportsman- 
ship also are often named as qualities of persons who are liked. Fre- 
quently, also, qualities are mentioned suggesting that the well-liked 
person is relatively "natural" and free of pretense: he or she is “not 
conceited,” “enjoys a joke on himself.” Tidiness, neatness, and clean- 
liness are also sometimes mentioned, as are qualities such as “seems 
to come from a good home." 

In a study by Jennings (1947) it was noted that those who were 
named far more frequently than the average when sociometric choices 
were made tended to be persons who had qualities that brought people 
together in constructive ways: those who could contribute to the flow 
of ideas and who made good suggestions about activities; who could 
initiate and plan; who had ingenuity of a sort that would help the 
group to make good use of time or to have an interesting time. In 

4 For studies bearing on this subject see Jennings (1937), Van Dyne (1940), Bonney 
(1943c), Kuhlen and Lee (1943), Neugarten (1946), Cunningham (1951), Potashin 


(1946), Shoobs (1947), Kuhlen and Bretsch (1947), Foshay (1951), Bretsch (1952), 
Keislar (1953), McGraw and Tolbert (1953), and Polansky, et al. (1949). 
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several studies it has been noted that the young person who is good in 
athletics is more likely than not to be popular (Jones, 1949, and 
McGraw and Tolbert, 1953). 

Some observers have noted that intelligence and academic achieve- 
ment do not, at least in some adolescent groups, influence friendship 
and social acceptance as much as some other characteristics do (e.g., 
Jones, 1949, Bonney, 1946, and Latham, 1951). Laughlin (1954) 
also found that the correlation between intelligence and acceptance, 
as measured by sociometric tests, was relatively low. 

It has also been noted that young people are more likely to select 
as friends those who are in some ways like themselves than to choose 
those who are distinctly different (Hicks and Hayes, 1938; Dimock, 
1937). We note in another section of this chapter that those who be- 
long to the same socioeconomic level and who also presumably live 
fairly close together are more likely to seek each other out as friends 
than those who are separated in space or socioeconomic status. 

In studies of young people who are not frequently chosen and who 
are either isolated or rejected, it has been observed by Jennings 
(1947) that these showed many forms of behavior having the effect 
of drawing people apart rather than bringing them together. In a study 
by Kuhlen and Collister (1952) it was noted that ninth graders who 
were failing in school and who were generally not well adjusted so- 
cially tended to be unattractive, poorly groomed, and lacking in social 
“know-how,” and they tended also to be withdrawing, shy, and un- 


happy. 
The general tren c 
a low level of acceptance within th 


jected by members of the group is t 
their own lives, are rather moody, troubled, and distressed (see 


Kuhlen and Bretsch, 1947; Northway and Wigdor, 1947; and Cunning- 
ham, 1951). It has been observed, for example, that those with low 
social acceptance often seem to show symptoms of insecurity; many 
of them seem to be troubled by problems in their home environment 
and to be absorbed by difficulties in their own lives to such an ex- 
tent that they lack the freedom to enter into lively give-and-take with 


d of the findings concerning adolescents who have 
e group or who are ignored or re- 


that they often, in the privacy of 


Others, . PP 

The characteristics adolescents admire or dislike in one another 
Were investigated by Tryon (1939) in a study in which responses 
were obtained from a large group at an average age of twelve years 
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and again at the age of about fifteen. The findings showed certain 
differences between the evaluations made by boys and girls, and also 
changes in values between the ages of twelve and fifteen, notably 
among girls. At twelve years the girls described as most acceptable - 
the kind of person who was rather quiet, gracious, conforming, and 
inclined to be nonaggressive. At fifteen years, on the other hand, the 
same girls expressed less admiration for sedate and demure behavior 
and considerably more admiration for liveliness, ability to entertain, 
and a tendency to be active, and the qualities of being a good sport 
and attractive to boys. Boys were more consistent in their evaluations 
from twelve to fifteen years. At the earlier age they expressed most 
admiration for boys who were skillful, daring, and leaders in games. 
At fifteen years, prestige for the boy still appeared in large measure to 
be determined by physical skill, aggressiveness, and fearlessness. In 
only one pair of traits was there a marked reversal on the part of boys 
in this group. At twelve years, being unkempt in appearance tended 
to be regarded more as a positive than as a negative quality, but at 
fifteen years this characteristic was disapproved. 

In this group of young people the traits that made boys attractive 
to girls also tended to rate high as traits giving a boy prestige within 
his own sex group. On the other hand, there was not so much overlap- 
ping between qualities that made a girl attractive to the opposite sex 
and admired by her own sex. Tryon makes the point that more de- 
mands are placed on girls than boys for flexibility and for the 
capacity to readjust their values. However, Tryon also suggests that 
the fact that most of the girls, during the period of the study, had 
passed through the pubescent period, while probably less than half of 
the boys had done so, also had made a difference. 


Consistency and Change in Social Acceptance 


There is likely to be a great similarity from year to year in the extent 
to which a person is accepted by his peers, at least during the pre- 
adolescent and early adolescent years. 

At the elementary school level it has been noted that in some groups 
social acceptance scores remained almost as constant from year to 
year as did the scores the children earned on tests of intelligence 
and academic achievement (Bonney, 1943a and 1943b). In a study 
by Laughlin (1954), which touches on the adolescent period, children 
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were rated while in the sixth grade and again when they had moved 
on to the seventh grade in a junior high school, and it was noted that 
there was a marked tendency for youngsters to maintain their popu- 
larity ratings even after they had moved to the upper school, where 
there was a good deal of mixing of populations from the various ele- 
mentary schools. Riley (1953) also found a high degree of constancy 
in the social acceptance of children who were studied in grades seven 
to eight and again in grades eight to nine. It is possible that, as a result 
of the shifts in group membership that occurs when adolescents leave 
high school and go to college, there may also be a shift in the ratings 
they receive (see, e.g., Horrocks and Wear, 1953). The data on this 


question, however, are not very adequate. 


Discrepancies Between Personal and Social Adjustment 


A person who is well regarded by his peers will probably be more 
happy and serene both in his individual life and in his social relation- 
ships than the one who is rejected by others. We cannot be sure, how- 
ever, that popularity always means that a person is progressing well in 
his own inner growth. We cannot take for granted that a person who 
rates high when the sociometric technique is used is making the best 
use of his abilities. Fox and Segel (1954) call attention to the fact that 
when individuals choose each other, the choices may be influenced by 
the fact that they happen to live near each other, or belong to the 
same social group, or have similar traits and interests. We cannot 
conclude that a person who rates high on a sociometric test is pro- 
gressing well in his social development if he is chosen mainly on 
Such grounds as these. AL . 
It has been noted by other observers that good “social adjustment, 
as indicated by high popularity ratings, does not necessarily mean 
Bood "personal adjustment." A person may appear to be an eager 
group member and achieve what seems to be a great deal of popularity 
and acceptance and still not be a well-integrated Or serene person 
(see, e.g., Wittenberg and Berg, 1952, and Mill, 1953). A young 
Person who takes extra pains to win popularity may be one who lacks 
confidence in himself. He may be one whose assurance of his own 
Worth is so weak that he must endlessly strive to prove, by way of 


hard-won popularity, that he is a worthy person. — ! 
к^ aont that, among those who win a high degree of social 
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acceptance on a sociometric test, there are some who are "seriously 
disturbed" (Northway and Wigdor, 1947). The fact that high accept- 
ance by peers does not in itself reflect or produce a kind of mellow 
friendliness and friendly attitude toward others is pointed out in a 
study by Foshay (1951). He noted that children with high peer 
acceptance sometimes were quite inconsiderate of children with low 
peer acceptance or of children who were new in the classroom. On 
the other hand, in the groups studied by Foshay, children with high 
peer acceptance tended to be considerate of other children with high 
acceptance. 

While findings of this sort are perhaps to be expected, they do bear 
out the observation that, while life must be far more livable for a per- 
son who is able to win acceptance from his peers, the one who is most 
widely accepted will not necessarily show what we generally regard as 
the most socially valuable attitudes. The winning of acceptance within 
a group may, in some instances and in some groups, be the outcome of 
a popularity contest in which the persons vie with one another and 
calculate how they can best win popularity, and in so doing do not 
enter spontaneously and wholeheartedly into their relationships with 
others. 


ADULT JUDGMENTS CONCERNING THE POPULARITY 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


The characteristics that influence the extent to which an adolescent 
is accepted or rejected by other youngsters are sometimes not easy 
for adults to detect. An adult will sometimes misjudge an adolescent's 
standing with his peers if he sees the adolescent entirely from the view- 
point of adult goals and standards. Adults who judge an adolescent 
mainly in terms of the respect and deference he shows toward them 
may be using a standard that has little meaning when adolescents 
judge each other. If an adolescent has qualities that make him well 
liked by his peers, he probably will also impress adults as a likable 
person, but there will be many exceptions to this (see, e.g., Gronlund, 
1953). 

In one study in an institution (Fauquier and Gilchrist, 1942) it 
was found that teachers and house parents, when asked to judge who 
were the leaders among the boys, identified less than 50 per cent of 
those the boys themselves named as leaders. 
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Bonney (1947) found that high school teachers were more success- 
ful in identifying students who were well accepted by other students 
than in identifying those who were poorly accepted. He also found 
that teachers tended to overrate students who were outstanding in class 
but lacked skill in interpersonal relations. They also overrated stu- 
dents who were courteous and responsive to teachers but possessed 
unfavorable traits not so noticeable to teachers. Teachers tended to 
underrate students who did not respond well to the academic situation 
but who were proficient in their relationships with a clique or select 
group of youngsters. They also underrated individuals who antago- 


nized teachers but were well liked by students. 


COMPETITION 


An important feature of the adolescent’s relationships with other per- 
sons is the way he competes with others and the needs in his life he 


tries to fill by competition with others. 


Developmental Uses and Values of Competition 


The typical adolescent has had a great amount of experience as a 
competitor. Most adolescents probably began during the preschool 
Period to compare themselves with others.* Many of them at the age 
of four or thereabouts began to keep an eye on what others did and 
tried to outdo them or at least to do as well. 

Much of a child's growing perception of himself comes about 
through comparing himself with others. His developing conception of 
Who he is, what he is, what he can do, depends in part on opportuni- 
ties to observe what others do and what others are. One way of testing 
s to vie with others. Some competition is 


his st h and ability i 
rength an y ff from others like a hermit on an 


inevitable, unless a child is cut off А А = 
isolated island, and within limits it is healthy. It is an aid to discover- 


ing the boundaries of oneself and one's place in the society in which 


one lives. е à i 

It is also good for a youngster to compete if that is necessary in 
Order to safeguard his own self-interest in a realistic and equitable 
Way. It is a sign of good health if a youngster sees to it that he gets 


5 For studies bearing on this see Greenberg (1932), Leuba (1933), McFarland 


(1938), and Wolf (1938). 
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his chance even if it means that he has to vie with someone else to 
get it, vigorously strives to get his proper share of things to work with, 
and actively seeks, in dealings with adults, to get the attention that is 
his due. 

Competition in the work at school and in games may be a very con- 
structive and enjoyable thing. Competition gives zest to many activi- 
ties. It provides a setting in which a youngster can reach out into new 
experiences and discover new potentialities within himself. 


Unhealthy Forms of Competition 


We may assume the beginnings of an unhealthy competitive attitude 
if a person does not simply keep an eye on his own rightful needs but 
has a driving desire to garner everything for himself, a need to prevent 
others’ getting a chance, an urge to get all the attention, and a habit 
of feeling bitter toward those who compete with him and of feeling 
angry with himself if he is in any way outmatched or outdone. It is 
unhealthy, also, if the young person's competitiveness is such that he 
seeks not to vie but to vanquish, not to compare but to conquer, and 
derives satisfaction only from mastery and from making others look 
inferior. We may assume that there is something unwholesome under- 
lying his actions if everything he does seems to be dominated by a 
competitive drive. 

But we may also suspect an unhealthy turn if a person shies away 
from any kind of competition. When an adolescent is afraid to match 
himself against anyone else, the reason may be that he has surrendered 
his right to assert himself. The reason may also be, paradoxically, 
that his need for competitive triumph is so intense that he cannot bear 
the idea of losing. So a young person who does not seem competitive 
may at heart be very competitive. He may have a driving competitive 
bent even though he stands on the sidelines, seldom speaks up, never 
makes a splurge or a splash, and carefully avoids even being around 
when there might be competition for a grade or a place on a team OF 
for a girl or any kind of debate or test of strength. It may be so des- 
perately important for him to make a good showing that he will not 
risk the possibility of making a poor showing. When he fails to speak 
up in class, it may not be because he lacks the urge or has nothing to 
say but because he shrinks from saying anything that is not the best 
and most perfect thing that might be said. In his fantasies after school 
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he may be angry at himself for not speaking and angry at those who 
did speak. He may shrink from getting into the ball game, not because 
he would not love to be the star hitter and the champion pitcher (per- 
haps he is both in his daydreams), but because his need to see him- 
self as a star is so great that he cannot take the chance of fumbling 
or striking out. A very competitive person may even assume the pose 
of being completely uninterested in girls to avoid the depression he 
would feel if he asked for a date and were refused. 

No hard and fast line can be drawn between healthy and unhealthy 
competitiveness but, as We have noted, some distinctions can be made. 
Generally speaking, we may regard competition as healthy when it is 
spontaneous (rather than compulsive), when it is productive (say, 
in giving joy or other benefits to self or others) and not destructive; 
when the zest and verve of competing outweigh the bitterness of los- 
ing; when a generally friendly attitude prevails rather than a desire to 
take revenge (but we must still recognize that even in friendly com- 
petition flare-ups of anger will sometimes occur). In the most general 
terms, we can assume that there is an unhealthy element if the one 
who competes has no concern about the activity itself, but is a driven 
person who is vainly seeking to solve his emotional problems through 
competition. Such would be the situation, for example, if competition 
were an expression of unresolved hostility toward self or others. 

When competitive tendencies and the motives underlying them have 
such strength that instead of being governed by a person they govern 
him, we have a situation in which the person's conduct has a compul- 
sive quality. A person 50 impelled is no longer his own master; he 
cannot rest on his laurels, no matter how often he wins. He must move 
on to new conquests. He needs one triumph after another to prove to 
himself, without ever convincing himself, that he really is a worthy 
person. : 

Along with a compulsive need to compete there often is a tendency 
to treat others as potential enemies. One cannot have a very friendly 
attitude toward a person if one is driven to be superior to him and 
to look on him as a rival who must be beaten. This hostile streak may 
Not be recognized by the person who is obsessed by competitiveness. 

ess drive to earn the highest marks, for 


He may claim that his relentl 
example, springs from a thirst for knowledge. He may think that he 
craves to understand everything, when actually he craves to over- 


whelm everyone with his knowledge. 
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There are many powerful pressures in the adolescent's daily life that 
practically compel him to adopt a competitive attitude. The home, 
the school, and the community at large are saturated with competition. 
The child's parents, often without being aware of it, frequently fall 
into a competitive pattern in dealings with the child. They measure 
his height, take note of his grades, weigh his successes, not in order 
to consider what is best for him but to further their own desire that he 
should be better than others. As noted in another chapter, one way 
parents can express rejection of a youngster is to treat him as a pawn 
in their own great need for gaining competitive advantage over others. 
Competitive pressures have even found their way into some books for 
parerits on how to bring up children, which imply that a child who 
develops faster, who gets there quicker or earlier than the other child 
or the average child, is somehow a better child. 

In view of the fact that competitiveness is so outstanding and per- 
vasive a feature of our culture, it would not be entirely correct to say 
that a highly competitive adolescent has poor mental health. He is not 
“maladjusted” in a literal sense, but actually is a “well-adjusted” per- 
son, for he is adjusting with great vigor and zeal to some of the de- 
mands of the culture in which he lives. But if we may not call a per- 
vasive need to compete a state of disease, it is at least a state of 
nonease.^ The person whose life is dominated by a competitive atti- 
tude has no rest. He must eye the other fellow's clothes, his girl, 
everything that belongs to him and everything that goes with him, and 
make a mental note of how it all compares with what he is and has. 
He may become a great bore, in the bargain: If the conversation is 
about toothache, he is quick to recall a humdinger of an ache he 
once had; or he breaks in to announce that his teeth have always been 
perfect or that he has the best (or the poorest) dentist in six counties. 
If the talk is of travel, he insists on reporting regretfully that he him- 
self has not traveled, or on describing the travels he has made. If the 
other person has had an accident, he quickly takes stock of accidents 
he has been in or of his prudence in avoiding accidents. He will even 
advertise his infirmities if he can somehow give them a tragic or 4 
heroic touch. 

When a person is driven by competition, even his moments of great 
triumph may have a melancholy flavor. If the motives that won for him 


© This distinction is borrowed from Freeman (1951), who uses it in a somewhat 
different context. 
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were ulterior and devious, he actually has not won a struggle to over- 
come his difficulties. Even he may dimly perceive that his triumph is 
a symptom of weakness and not a sign of strength. So, in seeking to 
understand an adolescent by noting the ways and the areas of life in 
which he competes, it is well to remember that while competition may, 
on the one hand, greatly enrich his life and enhance his value to the 
social group, it may, on the other hand, involve a great amount of 


suffering, tension, and waste. 


CONFORMITY 


Conformity and competition have much in common, for the one who 
conforms and the one who competes judges his conduct according to 
the pace and standards set by others. 

Early adolescence is for many young people a period of great con- 
formity. In several places in this book we have noted that conformity 
is part of a normal and realistic adaptation to life, but it may also 
involve a kind of self-surrender. 

It is through observing and sometimes imitating the conduct of 
others that the young person learns to discover and to realize the 
humanity he shares with them. The adolescent's first models were his 
parents. Throughout his life much of his existence will probably con- 
form to what they taught him, verbally and by example, especially in 
the emotional sphere. As the adolescent moves out into the world of 
his peers he needs, as a matter of strategy and good will, to notice 
what others do and say, what are their rules and their values. No mat- 
ter how individualistic he might wish to be, it will be wise for him not 
to deviate too obviously from the customs of the crowd. 

Although this is not à hard and fast rule, teachers have observed 
that at least some of the young people entering teen age have a greater 
need to conform than older high school youngsters do. Many of them, 
in time, shift from a great need to conform to an increased capacity to 
make their own judgments and decisions. The young child is to a great 
degree a creature of his fellows, but during adolescence he is able to 
become more of a creature unto himself, more sufficient within him- 
Self, more responsive to his own inner promptings than to the exter- 


nal environment. 
If an adolescent is to s 
tight as a separate self, it is essentia 


“find himself” and come into his own birth- 
1 for him not merely to conform. 
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To realize his potentialities he must be a person, not just a part—a 
human being, not just a cog in an impersonal social machine." 

What sometimes happens, however, is that the adolescent, instead 
of growing in confidence in his own integrity, becomes rigidly bound 
by what others think and say or what he thinks they will think and say, 
do and feel. He lives life at second hand, as though his own values and 
right to decide were in hock. The impulse to conform can go so far 
that a person depends on “them”—the gang, the clique, the crowd, 
those in authority, the admired ones—to determine what one should 
say or wear, whom one should like or hate, whom one should admire 
or despise, whom one should associate with, what is the correct line 
of thought, the proper things to do, the right course to follow, the right 
district to live in, the right way to vote, and so forth. This may lead, 
even when a person is still young, to a kind of inner death. Such con- 
formity, which is a kind of erasure of the J, may occur among those 
who knuckle under to persons whose ideas are supposedly liberal, or 
conservative, or radical, or to those with no ideas. Kierkegaard, writ- 
ing about a hundred years ago, anticipated some of the questions many 
writers of today are raising about the loss of individuality and indi- 
vidual meaning which may come about by subservience to the “fea- 
tureless crowd." 


SOCIAL CLEAVAGE 


During preadolescent and adolescent years, young people are likely 
to show increased awareness of the social cleavages in the adult society 
in which they live. The adolescent will be reminded more forcibly than 
in earlier years of his ethnic origin, the national and religious back- 
grounds of his parents, the socioeconomic group to which he belongs. 
Generally speaking, the more closely knit the community and the more 
home-bound the youngster is, the more likely it is that such cleavages 
will determine his own way of life and his plans. On the other hand, 
the young person who goes away to school, or who develops interests 
and dealings that bring him into contact with persons in many walks 
of life is more likely to be able to adapt himself to different manners 
and customs, to accept persons from many groups, and expect to be 
accepted by them. 


7 Kierkegaard (translated edition, 1949) has dealt with this issue, and Tillich (1952) 
considers it in his discussion of “The Courage to Be." 
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As a person reaches adolescence he is likely to be aware of many 
aspects of the social status of his family in the community in which 
he lives. In a study by Meek (1940) in a California community, it was 
noted that adolescents showed considerable awareness of the eco- 
nomic status of their families. It has also been noted in studies by 
Centers (1950) and Himmelweit et al. (1952) that adolescents were 
similar to adults in their consciousness of class membership. 

By the time youngsters reach the eighth grade their awareness of 
the meanings of symbols of social class is similar to that of adults, 
according to a study by Stendler (1949). Stendler used, for example, 
a set of pictures showing the homes of the wealthy and the working- 
class, a private summer camp, à public wading pool, persons in vari- 
ous occupations, such as a doctor and a filling station attendant. It 
was noted that children in the first grade knew some of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of persons in different socioeconomic circum- 
stances, and that the children were quite knowing by the time they 
reached the sixth and eighth grades. At the eighth grade, children 
were beginning to note that there might be a difference between a 


person's place in society and his income. 
symbols was found by Stendler to be par 
context including progress in becoming a mem 
and learning the mores of the society. 


The learning of social class 
t of a larger developmental 
ber of a social group 


Influence of Socioeconomic Status in Adolescent Behavior 


e underscored a fact that is apparent to any- 
ome time in a community, namely, that the 
on has a bearing on his social 


Many investigations hav 
one who has lived for s 


socioeconomic status of a young pers à À 
contacts, plans for the future, and outlook on life. Investigators have 


differed, however, in their judgment of the extent to which a child's 
socioeconomic background influences his mode of life and future 


Prospects. 


One study dealing with the impact of social class membership on 


i ducted in a Midwestern 
young people of high school age was con 
ct eme (called *Elmtown") by Hollingshead (1949). Fifty per 
cent of the young people in this study identified themselves as *Ameri- 
can"; the other half reported that their families came originally from 
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one of the several European countries (Germany, Ireland, Norway, 
Poland). They were known as Elmstown's foreign element. Most of 
the adolescents lived in town, but about a fourth of them lived in 
the country. They belonged to several religious denominations, some 
of which probably still retained characteristics that the immigrant 
forebears had brought with them from Europe. As can be seen, the 
factors that might make for differences in the social structure of the 
community included not only the economic and educational status of 
the parents of the adolescents, but also national background, religious 
background, and residence in town or outside the town limits. 

Many differences in social behavior and social affiliation were 
observed in this community. Members of different social groups tended 
to remain apart at student dances and parties. Youngsters:from the 
"upper" groups had more than their proportionate share of repre- 
sentatives on the student council, yet “lower” class boys and girls, 
while resenting the dominance of "upper" students in school affairs, 
voted them into office. In the high school there were many cliques, 
and it was observed that the adolescent's ideas concerning their own 
importance was influenced by membership in these cliques. From 49 
to 70 per cent of clique ties were with persons belonging to the same 
social class. Dating occurred largely according to class membership. 
Sixty-one per cent of all daters belonged to the same social class, 
35 per cent belonged to an adjacent class, and only 4 per cent were 
separated by one intervening class. No dates occurred between 
youngsters from social class II (the highest represented in the school) 
and those in class V (the lowest). 

In the study by Stendler (1949) cited above, it was noted that there 
was a difference between in-school and out-of-school choices of 
friends made by children from differing home backgrounds. Choices 
within the school tended to be more democratic. At the highest levels 
in this study (sixth and eighth grades) there was little social inter- 
action outside school between children belonging to upper-middle- 
class homes and children in the "working class." In the Stendler study; 
as in the Elmtown study, the community included groups of different 
national origins who tended to be somewhat clannish. 

Findings in an investigation by Sargent (1953) indicate that one 
community may differ markedly from another in the extent to which 
social class cleavages prevail. The people in a commercial and indus- 
trial California community studied by Sargent did not seem to be 
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very class conscious, and they were not aware of strong class distinc- 
tions in their community. The data Sargent obtained from a direct 
study of the people supported the opinions expressed by individuals, 
namely, that they were not as class conscious as many of the other 
communities that have been investigated. Findings such as this, 
coupled with observations a person can make in communities he 
happens to know, suggest that while in some communities there are 
relatively firm "social class" lines, there are other communities in 
which there is far more intermingling of the various elements of the 
population and much less cleavage between the “best families" and the 
middle class or the working class or the lower class, and so on. 


Differences Between Social Groups in Child Rearing Practices 


It has been noted that attitudes and practices in the rearing and edu- 
cation of children may be linked to social class. It was found in the 
Elmtown study, for example, that those in the lower classes in the 
community did not emphasize the importance of school as much as 
families in the higher classes did. Children in the lower groups were 
under less home pressure to do their best in school, and more parents 
seemed to have unfavorable attitudes toward school. Parents in the 
lower group consulted teachers more frequently about discipline than 
Schoolwork. 

A difference in the rearing and education of children at different 
class levels has also been noted by Davis (1944) and Havighurst 
(1946). In some communities, parents in higher socioeconomic groups 
take more responsibility for the cleanliness, care, and safety of their 
children, and do more to discourage fighting and aggressiveness and 
the use of bad language than parents of lower status. In a study by 
the writer and his associates (Jersild et al., 1949 ) it was noted that 
parents of higher socioeconomic status tended to give greater empha- 
sis to psychological aspects of child rearing, while parents of lower 
economic status gave much greater emphasis to physical aspects (such 
as difficulties of living in a crowded home and the problems of physi- 
cal health). Havighurst (1946) has reviewed findings indicating that 
middle-class parents are more likely than lower-class parents to favor 
the attitudes, work habits, and values taught at school. Differences 
between social groups in attitudes toward education and in amount 
of school attendance were also noted in a study by Davie (1953). 
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Socioeconomic Status and Mental Ability 


It has also been noted in many studies that there are differences in 
the average scores that persons of different social classes earn on 
tests of mental ability, with the upper groups showing higher and the 
lower groups showing lower average scores (Goodenough, 1928; 
Terman, 1925; Havighurst and Breese, 1947; Janke and Havighurst, 
1945). There are probably many overlapping reasons for these differ- 
ences. The simplest explanation would be that those who are born 
with the highest mental endowment will gravitate toward the upper 
classes while those who are not, by birth, so well endowed will tend 
to find their way into the lower classes. However, the explanation is 
not as simple as this, for differences in attitude toward intellectual 
work, differences in schooling, and differences in the cultural environ- 
ment can also play important roles. There is some evidence indicat- 
ing that some mental tests are better suited to the cultural environment 
of persons reared in higher socioeconomic circumstances than to 
those reared in poor homes (Davis, 1948; Eells, et al., 1951). 


Socioeconomic Status in Relation to Moral Attitudes 
of Personality Development 


The bearing socioeconomic circumstances might have on an adoles- 
cent's habits, moral concepts, and personality traits raises interesting 
questions. With respect to morals, there is considerable evidence that 
children from homes in the lower socioeconomic brackets are more 
authoritarian in their attitudes, and recommend punishment as а 
remedy for wrongdoing more frequently than children of higher 
socioeconomic status do (Harrower, 1934; Dolger and Ginandes, 
1946). It has also been found that children of lower socioeconomic 
status view things more from the standpoint of right and wrong 
(cheating is bad because it is morally wrong) while children of higher 
socioeconomic levels tend to judge acts in terms of their practical out- 
comes (cheating is bad because the outcome is not useful—one cannot 
learn if one does not find the answer for oneself). Children in some 
lower socioeconomic groups have also been found to be less permis- 
sive and more condemning in their attitudes toward various forms of 
behavior, such as whispering in class, talking back to parents, or steal- 
ing another child's marbles, while the youngster in the higher groups 
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tends to try to understand and to find ways other than punishment for 
solving the problems of the one who wants to whisper and to the one 
who wants to steal (Dolger and Ginandes, 1946). It appears that the 
kind of upbringing that is more permissive and less punitive gives the 
young person more freedom to inquire into the meaning of wrong- 
doing and the motives underlying it. 

Some other differences between lower and higher socioeconomic 
groups have been noted. Kinsey (1948) found that those in the less 
educated groups (which overlap the lower socioeconomic groups to 
a degree) had more premarital heterosexual “outlets” than those in 
the higher educational brackets. Whatever may be the reason, young 
people in the middle class tend to defer their desire for the gratifica- 
tion of heterosexual desires more than do young people in some of the 
lower socioeconomic groups. Schneider and Lysgaard (1953), Rem- 
mers et al. (1952), and others have noted that the middle-class adoles- 
cent in high school shows more of a tendency than those of lower 
status to accept “deferred gratification” as a way of life. The concept 
of “deferred gratification” covers a variety of ways in which a person, 
at a given time in his life, chooses to postpone the satisfaction of 
interests and desires in order that he may, at some future time, achieve 
a goal he regards as more important than the gratification of the 
moment. A person may, for example, give up an opportunity to take 
a low-paying job that would make him economically independent in 
order to continue his education so as to gain a better-paying job. 
Again, he may save his money for future use instead of having dates 
or buying a secondhand car. Part of the pattern may also be a defer- 


Ting of sexual gratification. 

Ways in which the custo: 
personality development an 
duct have been discussed by 
Many studies (which will no 
cated that more delinquents c 
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While differences such as the 
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d attitudes toward various forms of con- 
Havighurst (1952) and Pope (1953). 
t be reviewed here in detail) have indi- 
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foregoing may be noted when com- 


parisons are made between groups, it does not follow, of course, that 
they will hold true for this or that individual. Even within a group in 
Which families are very similar in socioeconomic status there will be 
great individual differences in outlook and conduct. There may be 
great differences of emotional climate of families within the same 
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socioeconomic group. This has been noted, for example, in a study 
of adolescents by Zucker (1943) to which we have referred earlier. 
Some of these young people were delinquents and some were not; it 
was noted that the nondelinquent group gave greater evidence of affec- 
tion for their parents than did the delinquent group. 

Another interesting illustration of the way individuals within a socio- 
economic group may differ in behavior is given by Kinsey et al. 
(1948). While, as noted above, more heterosexual premarital “out- 
lets" were reported among those of lower educational status, it was 
observed that boys who ultimately, as adults, become located in a 
higher socioeconomic group frequently, while they were young, did 
not adopt the sex habits of the group they were moving out of, but 
adopted, instead, the sex habits of the group toward which they were 
moving. Kinsey and his associates point out (p. 436) that it is as 
though the bigger the gap between the boy's parental class and the 
class toward which he aims, the stricter he is in bringing his sex con- 
duct in conformity with the pattern of the group into which he is 
moving. They consider it “remarkable” to find their patterns estab- 
lished at an early age, when the boys probably are not consciously 
aware of the sexual habits of the members of the social group to which 
they will eventually belong. 

In discussing distinctions between different classes, Davis and 
Havighurst (1952) suggest that the social class system in America 
may set up such strong barriers to social interaction as actually tO 
prevent the majority of children of the working classes or of the slums 
from learning any culture but that of their own group. Klineberg 
(1954), in reviewing findings and opinions bearing upon this issue; 
takes the position, however, that to speak of *mutually exclusive cul- 
tures” caused by barriers between social classes is an exaggeration. 
Klineberg points out that even where differences between groups at 
noted, there is also a considerable amount of overlapping in the child- 
rearing practices of members of different class groups. In addition, 
there is a good deal of "contact of cultures" between class groups 
through the influence of mass media—newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision—and also by virtue of the fact that the lower classes are often 
taught by middle-class teachers. 

In many communities there is a great amount of communication 
between persons of different socioeconomic levels through church 
activities, boy scout and girl scout activities, and the like. The fact 
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that there may be overlapping between class groups and that social 
classes cannot consistently be perceived as discrete and clearly 
separable groupings was noted in a study by Rose (1953). The fact 
that there may be a good deal of cultural contact between different 
groups is indicated also in the study by Stendler (1949) cited above. 
One of her informants pointed out that “things are happening so fast 
that it is hard to tell where anyone is any more,” and this informant 
then went on to say that “working people have probably shot ahead 
the fastest,” mentioning such things as vacations at the shore, moving 
to better neighborhoods, sending children to dancing school, and 
planning to send them to college. In commenting on this, Stendler 
adds that the process of intermingling is likely to be spread over a 
number of years and that the social positions of families in the par- 
ticular community she studied were not likely to change very suddenly. 

It is worth looking critically at the influence of social class or 
socioeconomic status on the lives of adolescents, for it is important 
neither to ignore nor to exaggerate this influence. Certainly all persons 
of good will would agree that every step should be taken within the 
school and the community to remove anything preventing young 
people of any class from reaching out freely and taking advantage of 
the opportunities of life. Any barrier or policy that interferes with 
equality of opportunity will, in the long run, be damaging to those 
who are privileged as well as those who are underprivileged. f 

It is also important to be on guard against interpreting the influence 
of social class in such a way that we aggravate any restricting effects 
class membership might have. For example, we do not promote a 
young person’s development if we encourage him to acquire griev- 
ances about his lot. It is possible, both in adolescent and in adult life, 
to seek to avoid taking responsibility for oneself by making it seem 
that one's life is entirely at the mercy of the social circumstances into 
which one was born. Here, too, one should avoid extremes. At one 
extreme, one might argue that a person's lot, at any stage of life, is 
strictly controlled by external circumstances. At the other extreme, 
one might take the view that if a person has enough spunk and grit, 
he em sabe Tife ip his own АЙЧ: and Bé the: master of His fate 
regardless of external circumstances. Neither view, of course, is cor- 
rect. It is important, certainly, to recognize the influence of social 
and material circumstances SO that we do not suddenly expect too 
much of the adolescent, or ask him to expect too much of himself 


А. 
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and to blame himself for things that are not his fault. But it is also 
important to keep alive the thought that at no time in adolescence or 
adulthood need a person feel that he is completely bound and enslaved 
by the social environment in which he lived as a child. 


Similarities and Discrepancies Between Sociological 
and Psychological Influences 


It is good to be reminded of a line of thought that already has been 
suggested, namely, that what happens in the psychological dimension 
of a person's life may be quite different from what seems to be hap- 
pening in the sociological dimension. A child may, for example, live 
in a home that is favored with wealth and high social position and 
meet with a good deal of rejection. The reverse conditions may also 
prevail. Again, a child may be one of many children in a sociologically 
inferior home, where everyone shares and shares alike. Another child 
may live in an upper-class home where there is much wealth and yet 
feel that one of his brothers or sisters is getting a much larger share 
of things or a larger share of love and attention than he is getting. 
Psychologically, the child in a relatively poor home, who shares 
equally with others, may be much better off than a child in a wealthier 
home who feels that he is being discriminated against and unfairly 
treated. Similarly, even if the portion of the child in a wealthy home 
is very large, it is likely to have a bitter taste if he feels abused. 

The fact that the sociological and the psychological dimensions may 
be at variance sometimes comes out strikingly when persons of 
different backgrounds reveal intimate features of their lives in group 
discussions or in group therapy. The physical and cultural circum- 
stances of life described by one person who happens to come from 
the most privileged home and another person who came from an 
underprivileged home may be vastly different, yet it can happen that 
these two have more in common, psychologically, than any other two 
in a group of eight or ten or more. Both may carry with them into 
late adolescence or adult life the effects of feeling rejected, or the 
effects of never having been able to cope with an older or younger 
sibling, or the effects of living in a home where one parent is à 
“strong” character and the other a “weak” character, and one looks 
down on the other, who futilely tries to hold his own. 

When individuals enter into a relationship in which the usual sym- 
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bols of status or prestige no longer count so much—when the trap- 
pings of wealth, home surroundings, family name, education, rank, 
and the like are for the moment set aside—it can soon be discovered 
that the most important elements of human existence are not arranged 
according to the boundary lines of social class or economic status. 
Fear in the rich child is as painful as fear in the life of the one who 
is poor. Rejection has as bitter a taste for the child who lives on the 
wrong side as for the child who lives on the right side of the tracks. 
Anger and love, hope and despair, grief and joy, have the same 
poignancy in the house that is high on a hill as they have in a home 


that is deep in the slums. 


Cleavages and Prejudices Related to Ethnic Origins and Religion 


At the elementary level there is likely to be freer association between 
children of different ethnic groups who happen to reside in the same 


community and to attend the same schools than will be true at the 


high school level. The freedom to mingle will, of course, be influenced 


by the barriers that exist in the adult society in which the child lives. 
A study of Criswell (1939) describes changes with age in the extent 
to which there is an intermingling between members of different 
groups. (It is likely, the writer believes, that findings in a similar 
study conducted today might differ in some respects and that findings 
in a study conducted some years hence would differ even more.) The 
children in the study were in public schools with varying percentages 
of Negroes and whites and, within the white group, there were several 
different nationalities. Criswell found that Negro and white children 

iderably more in the first three 


chose each other as seat mates consi 
grades of the elementary school than in later grades, although even 


in the earliest grades white children showed a greater preference for 
whites. At Grade V the two groups rather consistently drew apart 
from each other. + У r 

In expressing their preferences, many children in the earliest grades 
not only chose children of a different race when naming persons of 
the same sex but also in naming preferred persons of the opposite sex. 
By Grade VIII choices of the opposite sex had almost completely 
ceased to cross racial lines. 

Criswell concluded that attitudes related to race cleavage are 
initiated by the community and are assimilated by the children as 
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they grow older. These attitudes appeared to be assimilated more 
fully by the white children than by the Negro children in her study, 
since whites tended to confine their choices to whites to a greater ex- 
tent than Negroes tended to confine their choices to Negroes. Koch 
(1944) also found that white children showed more of a tendency 
than Negro children toward bias favorable to their own group. 


PREJUDICE 


Most adolescents have had many experiences that influence their 
attitudes toward persons in various groups in the society in which they 
live. In the ordinary course of his development the adolescent is likely 
to acquire a stronger feeling of "belonging" to the group in which he 
has been reared than to other groups. He will feel a closer kinship 
with those who have the same background as he. When he thus feels 
more at home with members of a group which he regards as his own 
he is, to a degree, placing a distance between himself and persons 
from other groups. Simply by showing a preference he may at times 
act as though he were prejudiced against persons who are not mem- 
bers of his group even though he feels no active ill will toward them. 
А “prejudice” of this sort, if we may call it prejudice, can create 
hardship for persons who perceive that they are regarded as outsiders. 
But this kind of attitude, which makes a person feel closer to his own 
group than to other groups, is not likely to be severe or to have a 
generally disturbing effect unless something more is added. Prejudice 
is a more active and serious matter when it includes a strong element 
of hostility, distaste, dislike, or fear. 

There is prejudice when a person has a feeling against others be- 
cause they belong to a certain group and not because of any direct 
personal reason for objecting to this or that individual in the group. 
A person is prejudiced when he has attitudes leading him to prejudge 
individuals by virtue of the group to which they belong. When a full- 
blown prejudice exists it usually includes at least three psychological 
elements: There is an emotional element such as the feeling of hos- 
tility or distaste, which we have just noted. The emotional element 
may range from a cold kind of indifference to bitter and violent hate. 
Secondly, a prejudice also usually includes certain intellectual ele- 
ments in the form of beliefs or views concerning those against whom 
the prejudice is directed. These views may be in the nature of stereo- 
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typed notions to the effect that persons in a certain group are quick- 
tempered, or immoral, or dirty, or shiftless, or sharp in their practices, 
and the like. Thirdly, connected with prejudice there usually is a 
notion as to the line of conduct one should follow in dealing with 
those against whom there is a prejudice, and this line of conduct may 
range from active persecution to efforts to avoid, ignore, or exclude 
them.§ 

Studies of prejudice cover a wide range, many of them dealing with 
preadolescents and many of them dealing also with persons of college 
age. Many adolescents have prejudices that they acquired at an early 
age. Ammons (1950) found evidence of prejudice as early as age 
four. As children increase in age they are likely to show an increased 
awareness of differences between the group to which they belong 
and other groups who are, to a degree, regarded as outsiders. It has 
been noted in some studies that by the age of eleven or twelve many 
individuals seem to have very well stabilized attitudes toward various 
ethnic groups. Zeligs (1938, 1948) and Zeligs and Hendrickson 
(1933, 1934) studied the attitudes of children at various age levels 
and found that the order of preference shown by eleven-year-old 
children was about the same as the order of preference shown by 
adults. This does not mean, of course, that no shifts in preference 
will take place.? -— | 

Specific and Generalized Prejudices. A prejudice may be Specific 
as, for example, if the Danes in a certain community take a dim view 
of the Swedes, but have no unfavorable attitude toward any other 
group in the world at large. It is likely, however, according to several 
investigations, that when there is prejudice it will have wider rami- 
fications. Many of those who are strongly prejudiced against one 
minority group are also prejudiced against other minority groups 
(see, e.g., Murphy and Likert, 1938, and Adorno, et al., 1950). In 
one study (Hartley, 1946) an instrument was used to measure atti- 
tudes of “social distance” toward various ethnic groups. On an alpha- 
betical list of ethnic groups there were three groups that actually did 
Not exist, yet there was a high correlation between attitudes of social 
distance expressed toward existing ethnic groups and toward the three 
fictitious groups. Apparently, if a person has the kind of emotional 
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make-up that disposes him to feel hostile or out of sympathy with a 
certain segment of the human race, such hostility is likely to be 
directed against other groups as well. 

Prejudice as Displaced Hostility. Prejudice may be a form of dis- 
placement of hostility, such as occurs when a person is angered by 
something or someone and centers his hostility on someone or some- 
thing else. We have commented on this condition in the chapter on 
anger. When such displacement occurs, the prejudiced person is 
taking out his anger on persons who serve as convenient scapegoats. 
While prejudice often involves displaced hostility, there are instances 
of prejudice that cannot be explained simply as a form of displaced 
hostility (see, e.g., Morse and Allport, 1952). 

Prejudice involving a displacement of hostility may become espe- 
cially intense and irrational in its nature when a person resents others 
because they represent something that he despises in himself. Ich- 
heiser (1947) has applied the label *mote-beam mechanism" to the 
situation in which a person, by condemning others, draws his attention 
away from his own shortcomings. This happens, for example, when 
a student who is aggressively “оп the make,” but unwilling to admit 
it to himself, expresses bitter hostility toward members of a minority 
group on the ground that they are overly ambitious “operators” and 
“apple-polishers.” 

Traits Associated with Prejudice. In several studies it has been 
noted that some characteristics seem to be linked to a marked ten- 
dency to be prejudiced. Adorno et al. (1950) noted, for example, that 
there frequently was evidence of rigid parental discipline in the child- 
hood history of those who were most prejudiced. A person who is 
forced to submit to harsh parental authority is likely to become 
hostile, yet he is also likely to be afraid of openly showing his hostility 
toward his parents. Such hostility may then be displaced to minority 
groups. 

Also according to Adorno et al., persons in their study who ap- 
peared to be strongly prejudiced tended also to be more concerned 
with problems of status and with an external set of values than those 
who were less markedly prejudiced. 

Other studies have likewise indicated that persons who are anxious, 
or who harbor concealed hostility, or who are emotionally insecure, 
or have an exaggerated need to live up to conventional standards are 
more likely to be prejudiced than those who do not labor under these 
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difficulties (see, e.g., Gough, et al., 1950, Adorno, et al., 1950, Harris, 
et al., 1950, Ammons, 1950, and Frenkel-Brunswik, 1951). 

These observations are in keeping with a principle we have noted 
in several sections of this book, namely, that there is likely to be an 
interweaving of the attitudes a person harbors within himself and the 
attitudes he holds toward others. When a person is sharply prejudiced 
against a certain group, he is suffering from a kind of alienation in 
his social relationships, but the one who is thus alienated from others 
is probably also, to a large degree, alienated from himself. 

The fact that a person's attitudes toward others are linked to atti- 
tudes toward self is indicated in a study by Trent (1953). Working 
with Negro children, Trent applied tests to measure the children's 
attitudes toward others and toward themselves. The Negro children 
who were most self-accepting according to his tests also showed more 
positive attitudes toward others. Persons who were most rejecting 
in their attitudes toward white people also tended to be rejecting in 
their attitudes toward Negro children and toward themselves. In this 
study Trent observed what many others have observed, namely, that 
where there is prejudice against others it is likely that there is also 
a rejecting attitude toward self. In keeping with this, Trent observed 
that more of the Negro children who showed a low degree of accept- 
ance of themselves wished they were white than did children who 
showed a high degree of acceptance of themselves. Those with low 
acceptance tended to repudiate their own group. In its broadest terms, 
the principle here is that a person who hates himself will probably also 
hate others; and if a person hates others, as revealed by bitter preju- 
dice against this or that group, we can surmise that he probably hates 


himself. 
This principle t 
are interwoven ha 


hat attitudes toward self and attitudes toward others 
s implications for what might be done to reduce or 
relieve prejudice. There have been many studies (see a review by 
Harding et al., 1954) touching on the extent to which prejudice can 
be combated by giving members of various groups an opportunity to 
know one another better through personal contact or by studying the 
history and background and contributions various groups have made. 
It appears that an educational program, under some circumstances 
and with some persons, will produce a change in attitude. However, 
the studies have not uniformly shown that an effort to “educate” a 
person out of his prejudices is going to be successful. We can better 
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understand why this should be true when we consider the fact that 
attitudes toward the others are likely to be related to attitudes toward 
self. An educational program often deals largely with the objective 
situation—as though it were enough for the prejudiced person to know 
the facts about others, to be told that his stereotyped notions are 
wrong, and so forth. Actually, such an appeal may have some effect. 
But as long as education is centered upon the other person or the 
other group it may not even begin to touch the subjective situation 
within the prejudiced person himself that impels him to feel hostile 
toward others. To be really effective therefore an educational pro- 
gram for combating prejudice should stress not simply understanding 
of other persons but should also stress understanding of oneself.!? 

When education to counteract prejudice is entirely other-centered 

it is to some extent duplicating the process by which prejudice may 
have arisen in the first place, namely, as a means of diverting atten- 
tion away from self by centering attention on others. If a prejudiced 
person is trying to escape the impact of an unrecognized feeling of 
how bad he is by thinking how bad others are, he is not likely to 
be cured simply by having someone tell him how good the others are, 
still less by having someone tell him how bad he is. Such an appeal 
may simply make him feel more defensive or belligerent or guilty. 

The need for self-examination in dealing with prejudice becomes 
doubly important when we consider that prejudice breeds more preju- 
dice. The victims of prejudice are themselves likely to become preju- 
diced. Members of a minority group cannot help feeling resentful 
toward those in the majority group who are prejudiced against them. 
Moreover, members of one minority group against which there is a 
prejudice may have strong prejudices against other minority groups: 
And, by an unfortunate psychological twist, members of a group 
against which there is a prejudice may become prejudiced against 
segments of their own group. Thus, in the United States, some second- 
generation Danes are anti-Danish, some Irish are anti-Irish, some 
Jews are anti-Semitic, and some Negroes are anti-Negro. 

Where there is a vicious circle of discrimination and recrimination 
it is not likely that general preachments about the duties of good 
citizenship will change things much. It would make life easier for all 
concerned if they could come to grips with their own attitudes and 
get help in gaining insight into their own motivations. 

10 Implications of this point of view are discussed by Noble (1956). 
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HETEROSEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


In the heterosexual development of the adolescent there is an interplay 
of all the important forces that affect human existence. Sex has an 
nd it is also intimately tied to nearly all other 
strivings, his attitudes toward others, his rela- 
Heterosexual development is a meeting ground 
of the biological, psychological, and moral influences that shape an 
adolescent’s life. It is also a meeting ground of the present and the 
past, for influences on sexual behavior have a history going back into 


early childhood. 
The development of the bio 


urgency of its own, a 
aspects of a person’s 
tionships with others. 


logical features of an adolescent’s sexu- 
ality begins in infancy. During the first year of life there are evidences 
of special sensitivity in the genital zones. The psychological factors 
that affect an adolescent's attitudes toward sex also have a history 
going back into his early life, when his parents and other adults influ- 
enced his attitude toward his body. 

The most direct and specific way in which sex enters into the 
adolescent’s experience is in the form of a bodily hunger. Back of this 
hunger is the primordial urge of life to beget life. However, there 
usually is an additional large and complicated cluster of experiences 
connected with sex. Sex is associated in the boy’s mind with his con- 
cept of his role as a male, and in the girl's mind with her concept of 
herself as a female. The psychological meaning sex has for the adoles- 
cent is likely also to reflect all or nearly all the attitudes and tendencies 
linked to his personality as a whole, the attitudes he has regarding his 
own worth, and the attitudes he has toward others—his tendency to 
be self-confident or the opposite, his tendency to feel guilty about his 
desires; his tendency to be suspicious or friendly in his attitudes toward 


others. 
237 
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In the healthy course of development in our society, an adolescent's 
sexual development becomes interwoven with his emotional develop- 
ment, resulting in a linkage of erotic desire and a feeling of tender- 
ness. 

In this chapter we will first look at some of the behavioral manifes- 
tations of sexual development and then move on to a discussion of love 
between the sexes. 


SEXUAL INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, AND PRACTICES 


When boys and girls reach adolescence, most of them have had experi- 
ences of one sort or another relating to sex. These experiences include 
discovery of the anatomical differences between the sexes, an interest 
in childish forms of sex play, and curiosity about sex and reproduction 
(see, e.g., Dillon, 1934; Isaacs, 1933; Conn, 1940; Levy, 1928; and 
Koch, 1935). Hattendorf (1932) found that among the topics men- 
tioned most frequently when boys and girls questioned their parents 
about sex were the origin of babies, sexual organs and functions 
physical sex differences, and the relation of the father to reproduction. 
According to evidence presented by Kinsey and his associates, there 
are children, both boys and girls, who are “quite capable of true sexual 
response" before they reach adolescence (Kinsey et al., 1953). 

One fact that stands out in surveys is that there are individual as 
well as group differences in expressed sexual interests and activities 
(Kinsey et al., 1948, 1953). Even so, there are some experiences and 
practices that are very widespread. Boys begin to have erections almost 
from the time they are born (Halverson, 1940). In a study by Ram- 
sey (1943) it was found that 73 per cent of boys had had experience 
with masturbation by the age of twelve years, and 98 per cent had ha 
such experience by the age of fifteen. By six years or even earlier, 
5 per cent had had such experience, and at the age of nine, about 
23 per cent. In Ramsey's population of boys, over half had experi- 
enced nocturnal emissions, or “wet dreams," by the age of fifteen. 
Nocturnal emissions that occur during sleep come about without any 
deliberate action by the dreamer. A large percentage of boys had had 
ejaculations brought about by themselves or through sex play with 
others before they experienced wet dreams. By the age of thirteen» 
38 per cent of the boys had been involved in homosexual play. Pre- 
adolescent sex play with girls or women appeared in two thirds of the 
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histories, and one third of the boys had attempted heterosexual inter- 
course before adolescence. 

Ramsey cites evidence from other studies tending generally to con- 
firm his findings. While the exact percentages and proportions in this 
study and in others are not important, the significant finding is that a 
large number of boys are active sexually in one way or another prior 


to adolescence. 
Sex Activity of Boys Compared with Girls. According to Kinsey 


and his associates (1953) boys from an early age are more active 
sexually than girls. By the age of seventeen practically 100 per cent of 
the males in the Kinsey studies had experienced orgasm while about 
35 per cent of the girls had had a sexual climax by that age. The rea- 
son for this is no doubt partly cultural; boys have greater freedom, 
taboos against sex behavior usually applying more strongly to girls 
than to boys. However, there may also be a physical basis for the 
difference in the sex behavior of males and females during the first 
two or three decades of life. Ma 
capacity in the mid-teens, while the females’ peak, according to 
Kinsey’s findings, does not come until later. Even when there is free- 
dom and opportunity for sex experience, it appears that the young 
male’s drive is stronger. By the average age of fifteen the women in the 
Kinsey group reported that they were having orgasm every two weeks 
if they were having any at all, while the average boy of the same age 
reported about five orgasms every two weeks. à 

One other interesting item concerning sex differences, according to 
Kinsey, is that the sex drive declines more markedly in men than in 
women as they move from the twenties to the thirties, forties, and 
fifties. This difference between the sexes sometimes creates difficulty: 
the young husband, with a stronger drive, demands more than the wife 
would give if she followed her own desires; and so the male may feel 
rejected. Later in life, on the other hand, the husband who once was 
so much more eager than his wife may discover that his wife’s desires 
remain unchanged while his have diminished, and instead of wishing 
for less than he wishes to give she now wishes for more than he is 


prepared to give. 

Many other di 
the Kinsey studies. Whi 
turbated, the percentage 
was 62. Seventy per cent o 


les apparently reach their peak 


fferences between males and females were noted in 
le 90 per cent or more of the males had mas- 
of women who had done so, at least once, 
f the males had had premarital intercourse, 
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as compared with 50 per cent of the females, half of them with fiances. 
In a study of college people, Bromley and Britten (1938), found that 
more than twice as many boys as girls reported having had intercourse. 
While 50 per cent of the men reported extramarital intercourse, the 
percentage for women was about 25. In the Kinsey studies varying 
percentages of both men and women reported homosexual contacts 
and sexual contacts with animals. Both groups reported a variety of 
forms of sex stimulation and sex play, including practices some 
writers on sex have regarded as perversions. According to Kinsey's 
interpretation of his findings, the forms of sex stimulation that may 
be regarded as "natural" are far more varied and numerous than 
some writers have assumed. 

Findings such as the foregoing, and many others that Kinsey and 
his associates have reported tell much that is interesting concerning 
the sexual development of human beings, but there are important 
dimensions of sex experience that they leave largely untouched, 
including the very important role of emotion. (Actually, Kinsey did 
not set out to concentrate on this aspect of sexual experience, but 
some of his critics have tried to make up for this by being very emo- 
tional in their reviews of his work.) 

Elsewhere in this book we have noted that Kinsey found out- 
standing differences between socioeconomic groups, including more 
frequent premarital sexual intercourse among persons at lower levels 
and relatively more frequent masturbation among those at higher 
socioeconomic levels. 

There are many social implications of the findings Kinsey and his 
associates report (and which many other studies not reviewed here 
substantially confirm). It is apparent that in the sphere of sex there 
is considerable discrepancy between what society demands and what 
individuals actually do. In commenting on this, MacIver (1948) states 
that 95 per cent of the male population engage with some regularity, 
or have done so, in sexual practices that are criminal offenses. He also 
points out that the public code has, in many respects, no relation tO 
the private code. MacIver emphasizes the need for facing realistically 
what these discrepancies mean and why they arise. 

Another social issue that arises from findings concerning sexual 
practices is the question as to what might be the effect on adolescents 
when they read about these findings. There have been some opinions 
and some limited findings touching on this question. According t 
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Maclver (1948) knowledge of the facts will not cause immorality but 
it can remove false fears and unwise expectations. 

A further view on this is expressed by English (1948) who ques- 
tions whether we should worry about the interest in sexuality or added 
interest in sexuality that the Kinsey report might stimulate. Several 
studies dealing with the response of college students to the Kinsey 
reports have been reviewed by Ellis (1953). One group of college 
students expressed the view that the Kinsey report on men had more 
effect on their sex attitudes than on their sex practices (Crespi and 
Stanley, 1948-49). Other studies do not convincingly show that 
awareness of the Kinsey findings will substantially change attitudes or 
have an appreciable effect on overt behavior. Ellis disputes the idea 
that Kinsey is “а corrupter of youth,” but he does believe that in the 
long run the Kinsey data will have a profound influence on Ameri- 
can life. 

One interesting observation in the Kinsey study was that individuals 
have a strong tendency to regard the sex habits and attitudes they 
happen to have acquired as representing what is natural and what 
should be the standard for others. A large proportion of psychologists 
and psychiatrists, for example, who supposedly are sophisticated in 
their knowledge of individual differences and personal prejudices, 
tended to take it for granted that the sexual adjustment they have 
made in their own lives was the correct one. They rationalized their 
sex conduct in a manner that was not, according to Kinsey, justified 
by objective data. Much of what goes as "advice" on sex in marriage 
manuals may simply reflect a stereotyped notion or the writer's per- 


sonal bias (see, e.g., Ellis, 1954). 


EMOTIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF SEX 


In the preceding pages we noted how widespread many sexual prac- 
tices are during childhood and adolescence prior to the time when 
in lly approved sexual outlet in marriage. Back 
e strong appetites and urges, and connected 
with each practice there is probably a bit of pleasure. But this pleasure 
is often bought at a price of guilt and pain. Sexual practices in adoles- 

ly ively and in secret. Even in a group where 


cence usually take place furti Lina r 
“everybody Чез it," the adolescent is frequently violating rules laid 


down by his elders. If his elders are not serious about these rules, they 


young people find a socia 
of these practices there ar 
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are hypocrites, and that is not a pleasant thing to contemplate. If they 
mean the rules seriously, then the offense is also serious. There prob- 
ably are few adolescents who can disobey without feeling a twinge of 
conscience; and, if they can, it probably means that other attitudes are 
at work, such as apathy or defiance, and such attitudes are not pleas- 
ant either. 

Attitudes Toward Masturbation. As noted above, nearly all adoles- 
cent boys masturbate more or less frequently. During recent decades 
there has been a marked change in what is said and written about mas- 
turbation. The horrid and brutal threats of insanity, depravity, sterility, 
and hell fire once repeated in books on “What Every Boy Should 
Know" have largely been removed. But there probably still is (or, at 
least, until recently there still was) a great deal of guilt and fear asso- 
ciated with masturbation. In a study of college men published in 1937, 
Pullias found that a majority of these had been told that serious physi- 
cal and mental damage would result from masturbation, and a major- 
ity of them believed that some type of serious damage would ensue. 
As an extreme case, he speaks of a boy who said he could not become 
a lawyer as he had planned because his mind and personality had 
deteriorated as a result of masturbation. Pullias points out that the 
opinions of these college boys were quite out of line with medical and 
psychological views concerning the harmfulness of the practice. 

Differences in Sex Mores as Applied to Boys and Girls. The weight 
of guilt and fear connected with sex probably bears more heavily on 
girls than on boys. It is the girl who has most to fear from premarital 
pregnancy. She also has to bear the brunt of differences in moral 
judgment wherever the so-called “double standard” prevails, Girls 
judge socially forbidden sex conduct as morally more reprehensible 
than boys do (Skaggs, 1940). 

Mead (1949) has pointed out that while in our culture we have 
given up chaperoning young people and permit and even encourage 
them to get into situations where they can indulge in sex behavior, W€ 
have not relaxed our disapproval of the girl who becomes pregnant nor 
simplified the problems of the unmarried mother. She states that we; 
so to speak, give young people a setting for behavior for which we 
then punish them when it occurs. She notes particularly the differences 

that sometimes prevail in the attitudes of boys and girls. The boy is 
expected to ask as much as possible and the girl to yield as little as 
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possible, and this often goes on for many years. Тһе girl is supposed 
to provide a conscience for two, so to speak, until she is married, 
playing the game deftly, but playing it safe. Then, when married, she 
is supposed to make a complete about-face. The lot of the girl con- 
fronted with this dilemma is not an easy one. 

There is an interesting footnote to the subject of guilt about sex. We 
usually assume that the one who feels guilty about sex regrets having 
done what he thinks he should not have done. But there may be guilty 
feelings about having left undone what might have been done. This 
fact was brought out in a study of graduate students by the writer 


(1955). 


Sex in Relation to Attitudes Toward Self and Others 


Attitudes an adolescent has toward himself and others are likely to be 
reflected in his sex conduct, even though many of these attitudes were 
not originally linked to his sexual development. 

Some of the child's earliest experiences of being rejected are con- 
nected with his sexual development. If a child's elders are anxious 
about sex, regard it as dirty, are mortified when, for example, he 
plays with his genital organ, the child is being taught, so to speak, to 
regard a part of himself as something dirty and is taught to look upon 
his sex organs and his interest in manipulating them as something to 
be anxious about. If a child is taught not to have respect for a part 
of his body he is, in effect, being taught not fully to respect himself. 
If he is taught to view his sexual nature with shame he is taught to 
view a part of himself as shameful. 

Sex comes into the flow of development in many other ways. If sex 
is looked upon as something strictly forbidden, it may become a 
weapon that the child (or older person) uses to disobey others and 
to show rebellion and defiance. One of the most emphatic means 


adolescent boys and girls can use to flaunt their parents is to become 


involved in sexual escapades their parents dread and have strictly for- 
iated with punishment 


bidden. Sexual behavior may also become associ 
and aggressiveness and, when this occurs, a person may use sexual 


advances as a means of punishing or degrading or otherwise hurting 


someone else or himself. 


Sex may also become entangled with other attitudes the adolescent 
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has about himself and others. If he is unsure of himself, doubtful as 
to his manliness or adequacy, one way of trying to prove himself is 
to make sexual conquests. The boy and girl who have doubts about 
whether they are likable and acceptable persons may seek through 
one sexual exploit after another to remove these doubts. If they are 
insecure persons who need to prove their superiority over others they 
may show an intense competitiveness in their sexual behavior. 

A person's sex behavior (including his fantasies) may reflect many 
different trends or traits in his personality. The young person who 
shows a strong streak of compliance and conformity as one means of 
"getting along" with others may show the same tendency in his sexual 
conduct. The one who is detached and emotionally aloof, unable to 
come emotionally close to others may seek, through sex, to come at 
least physically close. The person who has a strong tendency to reject 
himself and to see himself or herself as unworthy may have an urge 
to seek a sexual partner who is a social outcast or who stands low in 
the social scale. 

In the discussion above we have suggested that sex may serve both 
healthy and neurotic needs. The search for many sexual "outlets" may 
be a sign of vigor, but it may also be a sign of personal weakness. Sex 
behavior may be a way of entering into wholehearted intimacy with 
others, but it may also be a way of exploiting others, and so on. 

By reason of the complicated relationship between sexual develop- 
ment and personality development it is misleading to consider sex as 
though it existed in a compartment by itself. Also it is a mistake to 
concentrate sex education entirely or even primarily on sexual be- 
havior and conduct. Something that is Psychologically more complete 
than sex education as such is needed, for example, in dealing with the 
problem manifested by a boy or girl who uses sex as a vehicle of de- 
fiance, or compliance, or a compulsion to prove his or her worthiness. 

The fact that sex, while it has an urgency of its own, is also inter- 
woven with all that goes into the making of a personality renders it 
difficult to interpret research findings centering on sexual behavior. 
To what extent, it might be asked, do findings such as those reported 
by Kinsey reflect what is "natural" from a purely sexual point of 
view, and to what extent, and in what ways have these findings been 
confused with factors not primarily sexual? We need a more compre- 
hensive approach to sex in relation to the personality as a whole to 

answer this question. 
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DATING 


It is early in the teens, if not before, that the enterprising adolescent 
would like to begin to have dates or "keep company." Frequently 
young people, particularly the girls, would like to start "going out" 
with members of the opposite sex before their parents are ready to 
give them permission to do so. In a study by G. F. Smith (1924), 
girls, in reporting the age at which they were first interested in "going 
out" with boys, gave the range from ten to eighteen years. The median 
age was fourteen years. However, it was not until the median age of 
sixteen years that a girl got permission from her parents to keep com- 
pany. In a later study by Punke (1944) it was similarly found that 
many young people wished to start dating before their parents were 
ready to give them permission to do so. W. M. Smith (1952) noted 
that there have been some changes in dating procedures during the 
past fifteen years. According to his findings, three fourths of city girls 
had had their first date before the age of fifteen; and 70 per cent of 
city boys and about 60 per cent of farm boys had had their first dates 
at sixteen or earlier. 

As is true in connection with any new venture, the experiences 
adolescents have with dating are not without some difficulties. A study 
) of a large sampling of high school students 


by Christensen (1952 : c 
f shyness in connection with dating were com- 


showed that feelings o 


mon among both boys and girls. | | 
While we may assume that when a boy dates a girl or a girl a boy, 


they usually have a desire to go out together, motives other than a 
strong liking for each other also come into the picture. A study by 
Crist (1953) indicates that many adolescents enter into the early 
stages of dating partly because the group expects it and not solely 


because of personal interest. 


Courtship Ideals 

many studies of the characteristics boys and girls 
hom they are dating or might think of marrying. 
Mather (1934) in an investigation of the “courtship ideals” of high 
school youth, found that among the characteristics named most often 
by both boys and girls were “real brains" and good looks. Good 
looks" were given a higher rating by boys as desirable in a girl than 
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by girls as something desirable in a boy. In some ways it appears that 
girls are more mature when they specify what they want in a boy. 
Girls, for example, gave a greater emphasis to considerateness than 
did boys. In a study by Christensen (1947) both boys and girls 
emphasized such character traits as dependability and emotional 
maturity in naming the characteristics of a desirable mate. The boys 
gave relatively greater emphasis to youthfulness, attractiveness, and 
popularity. Girls, on the other hand, gave greater emphasis to such 
traits as financial ability, education, ambition, and similarity of back- 
grounds. 


LOVE BETWEEN THE SEXES, FALLING IN LOVE, BEING IN LOVE 


During adolescence most young persons in our culture become ripe 
for the experience of falling in love. Many of them, before reaching 
adolescence, show romantic attachments to persons of the opposite 
sex. At the elementary school age and even before, many youngsters 
are tenderly devoted to a boy or girl friend and go through acts of 
courtship, such as bearing gifts or walking together to and from school. 
About two fifths of the men and women who took part in a study by 
Hamilton (1929) reported that they had had their first “love affairs” 
between the ages of six and eleven. Such attachments are not likely, 
however, to have the emotional intensity or to be as absorbing as the 
ventures in love that occur during adolescence and later years. 

In our language we have a large array of terms to describe the 
amorous endeavors of adolescence and preadolescence. Some of these 
terms have a condescending touch, as when we speak of “calf love” or 
“puppy love.” Actually, such labels do not do justice to the young 
person. His passion, as far as he is concerned, is real even though it 


may be short-lived and may strike others as a bit awkward. Another 


term is “infatuation,” which Suggests feelings that are at fever heat but 


not likely to last. Somewhat in the same class is the “crush,” which 
suggests a violent romantic attachment that may or may not last. 

More honored in everyday usage is the state of 
“being in love.” The experience of being in love 
much in different persons that it would be difficult t 
picture of what the experience involves. Even the 
have different experiences as he or she falls in lo 
person and now with another. 
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Actually it is not possible, in cold blood, to write an account of 
falling in love or being in love that would measure up to the merits 
of the theme. The account that follows is not very well documented 
from a psychological point of view, and it is inadequate from a roman- 
tic point of view. But it is offered in spite of these shortcomings, for 
a book on adolescence would be a curious thing if it did not at least 
attempt to deal with one of the most absorbing emotional experiences 
that can befall a person of adolescent years. 


Frequency of Loving 


In the usual course of events it seems rarely to happen that two 
adolescents meet and then love each other (and no one else before 
or after) with equal intensity and go on to live happily ever after. 
Matters do not usually progress with such comfort, equality, speed, 
and finality. 

Judging from available findings, the average young person falls in 
love not once but several times during early and late adolescent years. 
In a study of a selection of one hundred and fifty-three women aged 
fifteen to thirty-five years, judged to be normal, one hundred and nine 
of whom were single and forty-four married, Landis, Landis, Bolles, 
et al. (1940) found that while 4 per cent of the single and 0 per cent 
of the married reported that they had had no “Jove affairs" and a few 
reported that they had had only one or two, over a third reported 
having been: in love three to five times, and almost half said they had 
had six or more love affairs. These reports do not reveal how intense, 
absorbing, or prolonged each episode may have been but they do sug- 
gest that it is unlikely that the first love will be lasting. 

While the evidence indicates that the average girl (there is not a 
comparable amount of evidence concerning boys) is likely to be 
intensely attracted by several males before the end of the teens, it 
appears also that the information she gives regarding her love life 
will be influenced by the phrasing of the questions asked. In a ques- 
tionnaire study of college girls, Ellis (1949a, 1949b) made a distinc- 
tion between infatuation and falling in love. 

The median girl in his study reported that she first became infatu- 
ated with a male when she was twelve years old and first fell in love 
when she was seventeen years old. Twenty-two per cent of the girls 
reported that they had been in love three or more times between their 
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twelfth and eighteenth years. The largest percentage of infatuations 
occurred during the eleventh and twelfth years, while the peak per- 
centage of love attachments, according to the girls, occurred during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth years. The median girl among those 
who responded to the questionnaire reported that she became infatu- 
ated five different times between the twelfth and eighteenth years but 
fell in love only once during this period. Infatuations were described 
as briefer than love attachments, and recovery from infatuation (as 
evidenced, for example, by becoming infatuated with someone else) 
was considerably quicker. However, Ellis points out that the girls 
tended to interpret their past experiences as "infatuations" and their 
present or recent experiences as "being in love." 

According to Ellis' findings, it is not exceptional for girls to be 
infatuated with two males at the same time. At the time of his study 
58 per cent of the girls (who at the time of filling out the question- 
naire had a median age of twenty years) reported that they had been 
infatuated with two men at the same time at least once during their 
lives, and 25 per cent reported that they had been in love at least 
once in their lives with two men at the same time. In commenting on 
these figures, Ellis points out that they are "probably minimal," and 
he adds that since these girls were still relatively young, many of them 
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others)? To answer these questions, we would need more information 
than is provided simply by statistics that show how often young 
people, according to their own accounts, become infatuated and fall 
in love. 

It seems obvious, however, that to “be in love" or to “fall in love" 
may have strikingly different meanings in the lives of different persons, 
and that these states may have different meanings at different times 
within the life of one person. There may be great differences in the 
intensity of feeling, in the depth of involvement, and in the strength 
and tenacity of purpose. It is conceivable that one person who is often 
in love has a great capacity for loving, while another might fall in 
love often because he or she has relatively little capacity for becom- 
ing deeply attached to any one person. Again, one person might run 
from one love affair to another as though desperately seeking to stifle 
a doubt or resolve a difficulty in his own life, while another person, 
with more inner poise and self-assurance, might not love so hectically 
or so often. We touch upon some of these aspects of the problem in a 
later section. 

On the basis of evidence such as that reviewed here we cannot say 
it is a good thing or not a good thing for a given adolescent to fall in 
love just once, or a few times, or many times. We can say, however, 
that the impulses and feelings that underlie the typical young person’s 
need to love are so strong that he or she will be enterprising in seeking 
someone to love and will probably be able to go on to share love with 
someone else even if this or that venture into love does not succeed 
or does not last. Actually, it is probably far less important for an 
adolescent to fall in love several times and to have the opportunity to 
make comparisons between several partners than to possess the degree 
of self-knowledge and emotional maturity that makes it possible for 
him to be aware of what he is seeking and to appreciate the value of 
a healthy love relationship, if he has been fortunate enough to find it. 


Emotional Elements of Being in Love 


The experience of being in love is a compound of many drives and 
many emotions. It may include heights of ecstasy and depths of pain. 
To varying degrees, and varying with the circumstances, it can involve 
a play of all the human emotions, ranging from overwhelming tender- 


ness to bitter anger, from joy to oppressive fears and deep sorrow. 
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Every resource in man's emotional make-up may be brought into play 
when nature and culture conspire to carry two persons on a high 
tide of feeling into a relationship which, when consummated, leads to 
emotional intimacy, mating, and the begetting and rearing of children 
in an atmosphere of love. 

While the mature person who is in love will probably have an open 
or hidden desire for sexual contact with the one he loves, it appears 
that the erotic element varies greatly in different love relationships. 
According to many observers and writers, a boy may be attracted to 
a girl, for example, seeking to be near her, speaking admiring words, 
desiring to gaze upon her and share tender confessions with her, with- 
out having any clear sexual intention. In a study cited above, Hamil- 
ton (1929) found grounds for believing that the first experience of 
amorous attachment in a child is not necessarily combined with sex. 
In a review of literature dealing with this topic, Grant (1948) cites 
the work of Moll (translated edition, 1924), Bühler (1931), and 
several other investigators, which indicates that there can be amorous 
attraction between children without any genital involvement. 

As against these observations there is the view that love consists 
primarily of a refinement of the sexual impulse. One version of this 
is the view that a person "in love" is one in whom sexual desire is 
inhibited so that instead of appearing directly, in its physical form, it 
is expressed through tenderness and other sentiments. Another version 
is that the person in love actually is suffering from sexual frustration, 
which expresses itself through an idealization of the loved object and 
endows the loved one with great glamour and desirability. 

In commenting on this issue, Grant notes that 
sexual behavior have been persistently neglected in scientific psycho- 
logical studies. Accordingly, while it is easy to cite opinions, it is diffi- 
cult to come to any precise conclusion. 

At any rate, it can be said that the 
experiences and im 
Moreover, 


emotional aspects of 


person who is in love has many 
pulses that are not directly sexual in character. 
it is also apparent that the state of being in love varies from 
one time to another and from one set of circumstances to another, and 
it varies also according to the personality of the one who is in love 
and the personality of the one with whom he is in love. (We might 
also add that what writers and authorities Say concerning the meaning 
of being in love probably also reflects differences in their personalities.) 

One thing that is conspicuous in the behavior of the person who is 
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in love is that he or she desires, almost desperately, to be with the 
loved person. The lovers seek one another’s company as something of 
supreme value. 

Among the components of being in love are feelings of tenderness, 
an impulse to cherish, comfort, and protect, a desire to do things that 
will bring joy to the other person. In these sentiments there is a large 
amount of other-centeredness. They are what distinguishes what is 
known as “true love” from an infatuation consisting primarily of 
physical appetite or a desire simply to possess someone else. These 
sentiments give the state of being in love an aspect of unselfishness. 
The gratification that comes through the exercise of tenderness comes 
through the medium of having taken thought of someone else. It 
involves a disposition to give emotionally, rather than simply to take. 

The expression of these tender sentiments may, of course, take 
many forms, ranging from bounties involving considerable sacrifice 
to thoughtful little acts or gifts. The value of these expressions does 
not depend on the magnitude of what is done or given but in the 
feelings they convey. Frequently they are most eloquent if offered with 
seeming inadvertence, or if they compress within a small token a large 
amount of meaning. The girl maneuvers in various ways, for example, 
to make things easier for the boy who does not have much spend- 
ing money. The boy has perhaps overheard or observed that the girl 
is fond of a certain flower or that she has lost her umbrella, and then 
brings a flower or an umbrella as a gift it becomes a special 
n of thoughtfulness. Unless the sentiments of the persons 
who are in love are mixed with a desire to inflict hurt or a need to 
overcome feelings of inadequacy, the one who happens to be brighter, 
or more handsome, or wealthier, or of more prominent family back- 
ground, or socially more popular will not play up such matters in a 
manner that might, by unspoken comparison, belittle the other person. 

Many other currents of feeling may come into play when an adoles- 
cent is in love. There will be a vast amount of joy when love is 
reciprocated, and the very satisfying feeling that arises when one is 
warmly accepted by the one who counts for most. The experience of 
accepting and of being accepted constitutes one of the most gratifying 
experiences that go with being in love. In discussing this phase of ше 
experience of love, Wenkart (1949) states that the adolescent's 
desire to have someone acknowledge, accept, and appreciate his 
uniqueness as a separate self prepares the way for his first love. When 
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an adolescent finds one of the opposite sex who thus accepts him, he 
is "confronted with an inner wealth which he never knew he had." 
This feeling gives the first love experience “the element of revelation." 
However, the persons who are in love may be so overwhelmed by 
their feelings that they become blind to faults or conditions that in 
time would create unhappiness. The person who is in love may over- 
look bad habits, weaknesses of character, Symptoms of emotional 
immaturity, that to a disinterested onlooker do not bode well for the 
future. Similarly overlooked may be differences in background, ideals, 
age, station in life, religious affiliation, and other social and cultural 
conditions which, in time, may require very difficult and perhaps 
insurmountable practical and psychological adjustments. 


Healthy and Unhealthy Aspects of Being in Love 


Being in love may mean self-fulfillment, or it may have roots in atti- 
tudes that are not particularly healthy. The difference between what 
might be regarded as "healthy" and "uhealthy" love is not easy to 
define, but by being somewhat arbitrary it is possible, at least in broad 
outline, to note some distinguishing features. 

An unhealthy condition prevails when the love a 
is not a spontaneous giving and sharing of affection 
of a personality disorder or a means of escaping fro 
lem. For example, there is an unhealthy element if a person with 
deep-seated attitudes of inferiority seeks blindly to combat his lack of 
self-regard by going through the motions of being in love and of get- 
ting someone to fall in love with him, Such a person is, in a sense, 
using the one he loves as a means of dealing with his own maladjust- 
ment. If being in love and being loved would free him from his afflic- 


tion, it probably would be a good thing, but there is no guarantee that 
such a cure will occur. ` 
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parents perhaps once dominated him. Similarly, we assume that there 
is an unhealthy element if a male goes from one love affair to another, 
driven by a continuing doubt concerning his manliness, and if a woman 
does the same because she is driven by doubts about her ability to 
fulfill a feminine role. 

In these examples it is not assumed that the problems mentioned 
would necessarily doom a love relationship or that a relationship 
must be completely pure and untouched by any human frailty in order 
to be called “healthy.” Such perfection is beyond human possibility. 
But we do assume that something unhealthy is afoot when a person 
seeks, through the glamour and excitement of being in love, a kind of 
relief from problems within himself which he will probably have to 
resolve before being able wholeheartedly to love another person, or 


to love himself. 
We might ask, what are some of the characteristics of “healthy” 


love between the sexes? Several writers have expressed views on this 
subject. Macmurray (1937) mentions, for example, the kind of love 
in which there is mutual self-discovery. Horney (1946) speaks of 
“friendship at its best" as being the essence of love. Love, according to 
Horney, affords an opportunity for sharing—sharing responsibility, 
joy, and important undertakings, and it requires emotional sincerity. 
According to Horney, love also involves accepting the loved one as 
he or she is, which, by implication, is not possible unless one can 
accept oneself. This acceptance is not achieved simply by being blind 
to the other person's shortcomings, nor by unwillingness to look at 
weaknesses that might be remedied. Where there is such acceptance, 
the person who loves is better able to sce the loved one as he really 
is, without having to endow him with a glamour he does not possess 
or to delude himself into seeing in this loved person an ideal of perfec- 
tion he has never been able to realize within himself. 

On the subject of the role of a realistic acceptance of self and others 
in a love relationship there is a difference of emphasis between such 
writers as Macmurray (1937), Horney (1946), Wenkart (1949), 
and Maslow (1953) on the one hand, and Reik (1944), on the other. 
Reik has advanced the theory that when a person falls in love it 
means that he has become emotionally attached to a person on whom 
he has projected his “ego ideal," an idealized image of himself that 
he cannot in reality fulfill within himself. Horney and others empha- 
size, on the contrary, the concept that healthy love involves self- 
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fulfillment and a striving to grow rather than an endeavor to escape 
into an illusion. The healthy adolescent, according to this position, 
does not depend on love for another as a substitute or consolation for 
shortcomings in his own development. 

In a discussion of “love in healthy people," Maslow (1953) men- 
tions qualities he regards as characteristic of the love of persons who 
are “actualizing” themselves. The discussion does not center on young 
adolescents, and it deals with a degree of self-acceptance that is prob- 
ably beyond the reach of many, yet it is instructive in describing a 
kind of maturity some persons probably become capable of achieving 
in late adolescence. 

In addition to noting features commonly regarded as associated with 
loving, such as tenderness, a desire for nearness, feelings of generosity, 
a desire to share secrets, and the like, Maslow names other features 
that, in some ways, are more rugged and profound. According to him, 
persons who love one another in a healthy way can allow themselves 
to be honest; they can “let their hair down”; they can drop their 
defenses; and they do not continually have to conceal or impress 
or pretend, They can accept variations in their moods and in the 
intensity of their feelings. And they can allow themselves considerable 
freedom in the roles they play without being bound by stereotyped 
notions of what a supposedly manly man or womanly woman should 
be and do. They can be active or passive in love-making, take aggres- 
Sive or unaggressive roles, accept the role of being the weaker or the 
stronger. Maslow mentions among other characteristics that those who 
eiie Wende ri ih one another’s individuality. They tend 
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г and the more they speak of compati- 
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notes a tendency with greater maturity to speak of a person to whom 
one is attracted in terms of the character of this person rather than in 
terms of physical traits. This, and other aspects of Maslow’s account, 
will probably strike some persons as pertaining to exceptional adults 
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rather than to those of early or late adolescent years. Maslow, on the 
other hand, expresses the belief that the tendency to give greater 
weight to character than to physical appearance is probably character- 
istic of increasing health rather than increasing age. 


ADOLESCENCE AND MARRIAGE 


The average age at which men and women marry for the first time 
has declined during recent years (Bossard, 1956). Many adolescents 
marry soon after high school or even while they are still in high school, 
and many others marry while in college or while yet of college age.’ 
The average age of first marriage is about twenty years for women and 
twenty-two years for men. 

When adolescents marry they are expected to accept each other for 
better or for worse. They probably hope, if all goes well, to live 
happily ever afterward. Many marriages are permanent, and many 
report they are happy in their marriages. But some are not happy. 
Many who hoped to find happiness later conclude they would be 
happier if the marriage were undone. 

Tn recent years, according to estimates published by the Bureau of 
the Census (1955) the number of divorces in the United States has 
been about a fourth of the total number of marriages. The divorce rate 
varies considerably in different sections of the country. Apart from 
divorces, there are many incompatible persons who are separated (see, 


s, 1952 and Bossard, 1956). And among those who are 


e.g., Davi 
not regard their marriages as 


living together, there are many who do 
being particularly happy. As might be expected, marriage, like any 
other human institution, has its tensions, and the married relationship, 
like any human relationship, has its stresses and strains. 

The conditions that impel young people to marry at an early age do 
not necessarily give them the kind of emotional and social maturity 
and the kind of practical competence that the responsibilities of mar- 

ied life demand. There may be many influences that lead a young 
person to seek marriage before he or she is prepared for it, including 
the pressure of customs in the community, a desire to escape from 
home, a hope of gaining through another person a kind of emotional 
security he or she has not been able to achieve alone, a desire to 
escape from loneliness, a need to prove his or her adequacy as a 
man or woman, à need to make what seems to be a good match by 
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marrying someone who at the moment seems to be glamorous, and 
the like. 

The trend toward earlier marriages, coupled with a high rate of 
broken marriages, underscores the fact that young people need as 
much help as they can get to prepare themselves for the venture into 
married life. Although there probably is no kind of preparation that 
would guarantee happy marriages, or eliminate broken marriages or 
incompatibility in marriage, it is reasonable to assume that underlying 
some of the marriages that turn out unhappily there have been social 
pressures, practical difficulties, and emotional problems that young 
people could be helped to understand and face more realistically than 
they now commonly do. In preparing for marriage, or for a vocation, 
or for any other aspect of adult life, anything that can be done to help 
the young person to understand himself and others, and to face the 
practical issues and the emotional currents that influence his attitudes 


toward himself and others would be likely, at least to some degree, to 
be of some value, 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Social Relationships: III 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH PARENTS 
AND OTHER ADULTS 


A significant psychological task in the life of the adolescent and young 
adult is to develop a healthy relationship with the preceding genera- 
tion.! This is not an easy task. For a long time the adolescent has been 
dependent on his parents. He has been immersed in his relationship 
with them. To become a separate self, to become one who has “found 
himself," he must achieve an independence and an integrity of his own. 
He must, in a psychological sense, leave the land of his father and go 
forth and establish himself in his own right. 

To be fully emancipated, the young person must reach a status 
where he stands on his own feet, chooses his own loyalties, forsakes 
his parents to cleave to his mate. He must learn to embrace his own 
values, to think his own thoughts, and to build his own outlook on 
life. When things go well the adolescent grows in freedom, not because 
he has bought it by being good, or has fought off restraint, but because 
he has acquired a strength of his own. If he posseses such inner 
strength he will not feel a need to keep asking compliantly: What 
would father or mother do? nor need to continue to fight a rear guard 


battle of resistance. 


INCREASED AWARENESS OF FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 


During preadolescent and adolescent years most young people become 
more clearly aware of characteristics of their own and of others that 


1 Relationships between adolescents and parents, teachers, and other adults are 
discussed also in chapters dealing with The Growing Self (Chapter Two), in the four 
th emotional development (Chapters Seven through Ten), in 
h school and vocational development (Fourteen and Fifteen), 
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have a bearing on their pride and prestige. A boy may feel proud or 
ashamed about matters that he did not previously seem particularly 
to notice; he may take pride in the family name, or complain about 
matters that he previously took in his stride. Mother should be more 
tidy; young brother should not be allowed to cry so loud, for the 
neighbors might hear; father should not laugh so loud at his own 
jokes; sister should improve her mind and not read so many movie 
magazines. Father, who has dunked his doughnut happily for many 
years, may now be told to stop doing it. The youngster who is now 
concerned about his own physical appearance may also be concerned 
about the physical appearance of his parents in a manner that did not 


occur to him before. A youngster who has hitherto taken the appear- 
ance and other characteristi 


out, and a girl may insist that there 
should always be butter knives on the table, 


also realize, eventually, 


i ave ight to be 
different from him as he has the right to be d as much rig! 


ifferent from them. 


Common Concerns of Adolescents and Their Parents 


While seeking to grow in indep 


endence the adolescent continues to 
need the counsel and affection 


of his parents, Even though, in the nor- 
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mal course of development, he is likely to desire a good deal of 
privacy, it is also good for him to have adults in whom he can con- 
fide, when he so desires. While he is seeking to gain independence 
from his parents he still needs their support. 

The most significant happenings of the adolescent period are those 
that take place in the adolescent's own life, but this period is also a 
very important one in the life history of his parents. When things go 
reasonably well, this is a very gratifying interlude in a parent’s career. 
It is as though a new creatures were unfolding before his eyes, yet 
this new creation retains all the fond and familiar traits of an earlier 
day. In the physical sphere alone it is fascinating to have the experi- 
ence of watching a child who once was little shoot up in height so 
that he is as tall as the parent, or perhaps taller. It is even more re- 
warding to take part in the drama—sometimes quiet, sometimes 
turbulent—that goes on when the young person more and more in- 
sistently claims to take over the rights and privileges of a young adult 
—demanding to go out at night, to the movies and to parties, debating 
whether to “go steady”; asking for the right to drive the family car, or 
saving to buy a car of his own, seeking to have more of a voice in 
family discussions, showing a heightened interest in family finances, 
laying plans for a future that will take him permanently away from 
home, and so forth. 

These and many other developments will be very pleasing to a fond 
parent, but the parent will also have many perplexities and misgivings. 
Even when the family situation is as good as human affairs permit, 
parents will face problems for which they have no perfect solution. 
The mere fact that there are changes in customs and manners from 
one generation to the next means that the adolescent’s life will differ 
in many practical details from the life of his parents when they were 
adolescents. In many homes adolescents make demands, seek privi- 
leges, expect certain kinds of freedom and financial support that are 
very different—or at least seem very different—from what the parents 
expected when they were in their teens. Such practical details do not 
necessarily create a difficult problem, but they can easily lead to 
anxiety if a moral issue is involved. An even greater amount of 
anxiety is likely to be aroused if the problems the adolescent is trying 
to solve touch upon problems in the lives of his parents which they 


themselves have not solved. 
Many of the adults who deal with adolescents are, to a degree, 
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"adolescents" themselves. An adolescent's parents are themselves 
adolescent if they have conflicts and unresolved problems stemming 
back to their own adolescent years, such as problems pertaining to 
sex, work, responsibility for self and others, attitudes toward authority 
and the like. They are still struggling, in a sense, with their own adoles- 
cence if they are very dependent on the opinions of others, distrust 
their own judgment, feel a need to cling, like children, to others for 
support in what they think or decide to do. Such parents are likely to 
feel threatened when an adolescent son or daughter brings up prob- 
lems that are so much like their own. 


It is a sobering thought to realize that many parents (and other 
adults who deal with adolescents) are themselves struggling with 
problems facing the adolescent. This thought should encourage adults 
who are responsible for adolescents to have compassion for one an- 
other and for themselves. It pertains to a degree to most adults, for 
there probably are few adults who are so assured and serene that they 
have no perplexity or doubt concerning any of the issues of life 
facing the adolescent. 

There is a further implication tied to this thought, namely, that in 
trying to understand the adolescent it is essential for an adult to try 
to understand himself. This is true under all circumstances, but it is 
especially true when conflicts, with a history going back to an adult's 
own adolescence, threaten to blur his vision so that he cannot see the 
adolescent in a realistic way and sharpen his anxieties so that he does 


ps enough emotional freedom to meet the adolescent at least 
alfway. 


Parental Acceptance, Rejection, Overprotection, and Domination 


In the chapters on emotion we discussed at some length the bearing 


evelopment of a growing per- 


how to go about it. It is not always easy to strike the right balance. 
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In an effort to be accepting, an adult may swing toward an overpro- 
tecting attitude. And overprotection may psychologically be just as 
damaging as rejection, since overprotection and rejection have much 
in common. 

One way to reject a person is to overindulge him, granting all his 
wishes, assuming he is always right, letting him rule the household, 
and so on. To overprotect by never correcting, by always yielding or 
seeming to yield, by acting as though the young person’s right is a 
divine right places a greater responsibility on the young person than 
he is able to carry and it also gives him an unrealistic notion of his 
own rights and powers. 

Another condition that causes difficulty arises if a parent uses 
a show of affection as a means of dominating the adolescent. Dom- 
ination that to all appearances seems to spring from acceptance 
and not from a desire to dominate can be very puzzling and frustrat- 
ing, for it is hard for a young person to find a weapon to use against 
it. If a parent is openly rejecting, or dominating by being very strict 
and severe, the young person can feel some justification for rebelling. 
But it is not so easy to fight back against a parent who makes it seem 
that his sole motive is love and a wish to do everything for his off- 
spring without making it obvious that he really is giving little but is 


demanding a great deal. 


Parents as Confidants 


Some parents seem to succeed better than others in becoming the 
confidants of their children (White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Committee on the Family and Parent Education, 
1934). Boys and girls often find that they can confide more readily 
in their mothers than in their fathers. Further, it is likely that a larger 
percentage of girls than boys will confide in their parents, notably the 
mother. In the study just referred to it was found that children who 
felt free to confide in their parents showed better adjustment than 
those who did not confide when adjustment was determined by such 
criteria as social compliance, emotional stability, desirable character 
traits, and obedience in the classroom. These findings suggest that the 
confider also tends to be a conformer. Moreover, there was also some 
evidence, but not conclusive evidence, that children who in school 
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were rebels or unruly somewhat more often came from homes in which 
there was not a confiding relationship between the mother and the 
child. 

While it is valuable for an adolescent to have someone with whom 
to share his perplexities, it cannot always be assumed that persons who 
are most intimate and confiding will face the hurdles of adolescent 
development most successfully. The person who is intimate and con- 
fiding may be a strong person who is making good progress in his own 
growth, but he may also be one who is depending to an undue degree 
on his parents and is prolonging his dependency on them. Confiding 


can - A confiding son or daughter 
is likely to be regarded by the parent as a “good” son or daughter. But 


Parent, or it may be an older 
band or wife, 


ES 


"— 
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TABLE 13.1 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS WHO REPORTED THEY 
"TALK TO MOTHER OR FATHER" OR “TALK TO A FRIEND" IF WORRIED 
ABOUT SOMETHING * 


Grade in School 


VI VII X ХИ 

Girl Father or Mother 81 68 56 43 
ins Friend 1 10 24 37 
Father or Mother 61 63 48 51 

Boys Friend 8 10 14 23 


* Adapted from C. M. Tryon, UC Inventory I, Social and Emotional Adjustment, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, 1939. 


This matter of being “weaned” is something different from being 
rebellious or defiant. Actually, among the unweaned adolescents and 
adults there are some who are very rebellious and defiant. Such per- 
sons may be doing exactly the opposite of what they think their parents 
would have them do. But as long as they do this in order to rebel, 
their conduct is, in effect, as much controlled by their parents as it 
would be if, instead of rebelling, they did everything to conform to 
what they think their parents wish or once wanted. To the extent that 
a person is acting out a revolt against his parents or what they stand 
for, to that extent he is not his own man. 

The struggle for self-determination, even when eventually it is 
likely to be won, is still going on in the lives of many young people 
after they have finished high school and have gone on into college or 
a job. Lloyd (1952) estimated on the basis of a study of about a 
thousand students belonging to five colleges in a southern state that a 
large number had failed to attain "emotional emancipation" from 
their parents. Sherman (1946) obtained responses from over four 
hundred university students to a questionnaire dealing with “emanci- 
pation status." The items on the questionnaire covered matters such 
as dependency on parents for help in meeting personal problems, a 
tendency to daydream or to think a lot about the parents back home, 
freedom to think or do things whether or not parents approved, etc. 
The emancipation scores ranged from seventeen (least emancipated) 
to fifty-eight (most emancipated) with a maximum possible score 
of sixty.” 

2 Some of the components of emancipation are discussed by Meyers (1946). 
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How far a person of college age has gone toward achieving emanci- 
pation will depend, of course, on how strictly we define emancipation. 
The criteria of being a free and self-determining person could be made 
so stringent that hardly any adult at any age could be regarded as 
having become emancipated from his parents. At any rate, it does not 
reflect discredit upon college students if many of them have failed to 
win emancipation. There are many forces in the culture and in the 
nature of the parent-child relationship that make such emancipation 
difficult to achieve. 

Moreover, as we have already noted, we cannot be sure that those 
who obviously seem to be dependent on their parents are least 
emancipated or that those who openly seem most free are most 
emancipated. A. person can earn his own money, make his own 
decisions about going to work or going to college, and decide where 
and how he will live and how Scrupulous he will be in his habits and 
conduct, and still not be an emancipated person. He has not achieved 
self-determination if he is going out of his way to be rebellious, or if, 
in spite of his show of freedom, he has a guilty conscience or a con- 
tinuing need to judge his actions according to what he thinks his 
parents might think rather than according to a standard of his own? 

In everyday life we often think of the ability to bear responsibility 
as a sign that a young person is becoming socially mature and able to 
manage his affairs without constant supervision by his parents ОГ 
other adults. Responsibility as a characteristic of preadolescent and 
adolescent children has been studied by Harris and his associates 
Szol at a results that do not entirely conform to what 

g xpected. A test designed to measure many practical aspects 
of responsibility was given to children and information was also 
obtained through a check list used by teachers. There was no con- 
sistent increase in scores on responsibility with increased age. Rural 
children did not surpass urban children (as might perhaps Баўё been 
assumed). There was little evidence that a young nds attitude of 
responsibility will be materially increased sim 
do routine tasks, such as washing dishes, cle 
ing food, and the like. In order to do his part as a responsible person 
it apparently is important for the adolescent not only to have the 
necessary technical skill but also to have a motive for behaving as 4 
responsible person. 


ply by requiring him to 
aning the house, prepar- 


3 For a further study bearing on this subject see Heath and Gregory (1946). 
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Homesickness 


In some circumstances homesickness is a sign that the adolescent has 
not won emancipation from his home or is still actively struggling to 
become emancipated. We say “in some circumstances” because home- 
sickness is not in and by itself a mark of weakness or dependency. 
The person who is homesick has at least ventured far enough away 
from home to become homesick. He may have left home because he 
had to, but there are many adolescents who take this venture even 
though they know in advance they will be homesick. This happens, 
for example, when an adolescent chooses again to visit a relative, or 
to go to camp or off to boarding school when he knows from past 
experience that he is likely to go through a period when he will be 
miserably homesick. It is unlikely that a person who feels emotionally 
attached to the home folks can at any stage of life leave them for a 
rather long space of time without feeling some twinges of homesick- 
ness, at least during the early stages of his absence. 

Nor does the fact that a person has not been homesick mark him 
as an independent person. There are some persons who are so depend- 
ent on the home that they will not even take the risk of becoming 
homesick by leaving to take a trip or to go away to school or camp or 
college or to take a job. Apparently there are some adolescents and 
young adults whose dependency on the home is so great that they 
have trouble in facing the thought of leaving home to get married. 

There are many emotional currents in homesickness, and the way 
in which persons are affected when they are homesick vary with their 
personalities. Among the experiences involved in being homesick are 
loneliness, feeling strange and lost, feeling sad, unhappy, and de- 
pressed (see McCann, 1941, 1943; Rose, 1944, 1947). Homesick- 
ness may also involve irritability and a tendency to be hostile. 

When a person is homesick we assume that he is longing for the 
home from which he is separated, and this raises the question, what 
specifically is he longing for? When this question was raised with a 
number of homesick college girls who were interviewed by Rose 
(1947) many answers were given, including longing for the father and 
the mother or for friends that were left behind, their own room, the 
home atmosphere, the freedom and privacy of the home, pets that had 
been left behind, and the like. Many of the girls, in telling what they 
longed for, did not give very much information, and Rose states that 
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the vagueness of the answers suggests that homesickness perhaps 
involves more dissatisfaction with the conditions under which 
the person is now living than a longing for what the person left 
behind. 

Homesickness in some instances seems to be linked to feelings of 
inadequacy. Rose (1947) points out that the one who is homesick 
may feel insecure in dealing with new social relationships. There are 
some who repeatedly become homesick even though they do not seem 
to have a great desire for being with persons belonging to their 
homes. 

Homesickness may have quite different meanings at different times 
in the lives of different individuals. As already suggested, anyone who 
has left loved ones at home may feel a spell of homesickness. But it 
has also been observed in some instances that the person who feels 
most secure and emotionally at home in his own home is likely to be 
better able to recover from homesickness and to make a happy adjust- 
ment in a new place than the one who has been insecure in his own 
home. This was noted in studies of evacuated children in England 
during World War II. (Many of these studies have been reviewed by 
Jersild and Meigs, 1943.) Under somewhat different circumstances, 
the homesickness of a person in a new place may express not so much 
a feeling of longing for home as a continuation of anxieties that prevail 
also when he is at home but which are now more acute. 

Homesickness sometimes involves feelings that are closer to anger 
than to sorrow. Rose noted, for example, that some of the college 
girls felt irritable or hostile during episodes of homesickness. Even 
the feeling of being “depressed,” which often occurs in homesickness, 
may include an element of anger. When this is the case the homesick 
person may be quite as much aggrieved as grieving. His homesickness 
may involve an element of protest against having to leave his home 
and protest against the people and the conditions where he now 
resides. 

Sometimes homesickness probably also involves an element of 
anger at self. Anger directed against oneself may prevail, for example; 
when a person takes an extended trip and feels guilty about having 
left home or feels that he does not deserve to take the time for it or to 
spend the money. In such a situation homesickness includes an ele- 


ment of self-disparagement. 
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DIFFICULTIES PARENTS FACE IN "LETTING GO" 


The problem of weaning is not simply a problem for the son or 
daughter—it is also a problem for parents. It is not easy for parents 
to “let go" a child, to allow growing sons or daughters to think and 
feel and choose for themselves. Ever since the youngster was an infant 
they have had him in their care. The habit of watching over him is 
strong, and the desire to continue to do so is also likely to be strong. 
It is especially hard for parents to let go an offspring in adolescence 
if they have not gotten into the habit of gradually allowing the young- 
ster to have more and more freedom and self-determination. 

There are other circumstances that may make it hard for a parent 
to let a child “grow up.” A mother who has given her all for her chil- 
dren may become anxious at the prospect of being without a mission 
in life. A parent who has lived his life through his children, so to 
speak, seeking through them to achieve, by proxy, pleasures he has 
never enjoyed or ambitions he never realized, may be very troubled 
when his offspring want to go on their own way. A parent who has 
had a strong tendency to blame himself for the care he has given or 
failed to give his children may feel especially guilty when he considers 
all that might go wrong as his sons and daughters take off to live their 
own lives away from home. 

A. parent who has leaned on his children for emotional support, 
using them as though they were as much Ais parents as he theirs, may 
feel insecure and abandoned at the thought that his offspring are now 
moving on into other relationships. Again, a parent who has not been 
realistic in facing the fact that he is getting older may feel threatened 
by the reminders of age that come when his own children are becom- 
ing adults and want to enjoy the privileges of adults. 

Difficulty in accepting the fact that their offspring are becoming 
mature may also arise when parents realize—too late, as they see it— 
that they were so anxious about doing their duty as parents that they 
were never really able to learn to enjoy their children as persons. 

It is also difficult for parents to accept their offspring as having the 
right to be mature if they envy their children, or begrudge them their 
youth, or (as sometimes happens) if one parent has a long-standing 
grudge against the other and, seeing the child as a symbol of this other 


parent, resents him. 
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Methods of Maintaining Parental Domination 


There are many things a parent who is unwilling to let his adolescent 
son or daughter grow up can do in trying to keep a hold on the young 
person. One way is to be very forbidding, denying the adolescent the 
right to meet persons of the opposite sex, or the right to venture out 
on his own, or the right to go out and earn money, and so forth. 

Another way is to appeal to the gratitude and loyalty of the off- 
spring: I have done so much for you, now you must stay near те 
and do things for me. Still another method is to belittle, to try to 
undermine the young person's confidence in his ability to do for 
himself. Yet another technique is to overwhelm the youngster with 
gifts and with help, doing everything for him and thereby implying 

(although perhaps not consciously) that he really cannot do much 
for himself. 

There are many other ways in which a parent who is seeking more 
or less consciously to obstruct an adolescent's striving for emancipa- 
tion can try to exercise control. He may plead for sympathy, say that 
he is lonesome (so the young one will not stay out late when he goes 
courting), say that he needs extra help around the house or on the 
farm or in the business. If he is well to do he may use bribery, saying 
in effect, if you remain as home-loving a boy or girl as Mamma or 
Papa would like you to be, we will give you a partnership in the 
business, or build you a house on the vacant lot next door, or let 
you have the upstairs rooms as your home, or pay you an extra allow- 
ance if you go to college in your home town rather than go to a place 
some distance away. Sometimes the motivation for these actions may 
be wise and good, both from the parents’ and from the adolescent’s 
point of view, but that is not the kind of motivation we are here con- 
sidering. In extreme cases, a parent who wishes to maintain a hold on 
his son or daughter may resort to invalidism, claiming that his health 
is so precarious that his offspring must stay at home and take care of 
him (and implying, perhaps, that if he should die it would be the fault 
of his ungrateful son or daughter). 

While these and many other strategies may be used to obstruct а 
young person’s striving for maturity there are, of course, many things 
parents can do, and do do, to help the youngsters to become emanci- 
pated and to speed them on their way. Many parents, instead of view- 
ing the striving for self-determination that goes with adolescence as 
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something to dislike or to dread, view it with great satisfaction. Satis- 
faction with the progress toward maturity shown by their adolescent 
sons and daughters was frequently mentioned by parents who took 
part in a study by the writer and his associates (Jersild et al., 1949), 
dealing with the joys and problems of child rearing. 


Qualities Adolescents Like and Dislike in Their Parents 


The qualities in a parent that are pleasing to the adolescent are likely 
to be much the same as those he liked at an earlier age. He likes to 
be accepted (but on his own terms, as a person who is getting older) 
and to be treated with fairness and consideration. Although he has 
many interests outside the home, and interests in his own plans and 
internal affairs, he will still appreciate occasions when he and members 
of his family do pleasant things together, celebrate holidays, exchange 
gifts, and in other ways show their loyalty and affection for one 
another. The adolescent is likely, however, to mention holidays, other 
festive occasions, and the receiving of gifts less frequently than he did 
when he was younger (see, e.g., Jersild and Tasch, 1949, for accounts 
of what persons at various age levels speak about in describing the 
*happiest day" of their lives). 

There are many things, of course, that adolescents find objection- 
able in their parents. In a study of conflicts between adolescents and 
their mothers Block (1937) obtained responses from over five hun- 
dred junior and senior high school boys and girls to a list of fifty com- 
plaints. Among the grievances checked by the largest percentages 
(over 60 per cent of the adolescent boys and girls) were the following: 


Pesters me about my table manners. 

Pesters me about my manners and habits. 

Holds my sister or brother up to me as a model. 

Scolds if my school marks are not as high as other people's. 

Objects to my going automobile riding at night with boys. 

Insists that I tell her what I spent my money for. 

Won't let me use the car. 

Insists that I eat foods that I dislike, but which are good for me. 

There were many other complaints, such as having the mother 

decide what subjects the young person should take at school, what 
job he or she should plan for. About half the boys reported that 
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mothers teased them about their girl friends and two thirds of the 
girls reported that mothers teased them about their boy friends. 

In this population it appeared that mother and adolescent often had 
quite different ideas concerning personal appearance, habits, and 
manners, and education, vocational, and recreational choices. 

Girls checked a larger number of complaints than boys. Among the 
difficulties girls mentioned especially often as compared with boys 
were the following: nagging by the mother concerning clothes the 
young person wore; objection to persons of the opposite sex whom the 
adolescent chose to go out with; nagging about little things; insistence 
by the parent on investigating places to which the adolescent went to 
parties. Connor et al. (1954) also found that a large number of con- 
flicts between parents and daughters centered on dating and choice 
of boy friends. 

Girls in Block's study far more frequently complained that their 
mothers spent too much time at bridge parties and the like and were 
seldom home (checked as disturbing things by 78 per cent of the girls, 
as compared with 29 per cent of the boys). This last item suggests 
that the girls perhaps have more ambivalent feelings about their 
mothers than have the boys. On the one hand, they object if the 
mother does not spend most of her time at home, and on the other 
hand they also object, more than the boys, to what the mother does 
and says when she is at home with them.‘ 

From the studies cited above, it appears that mothers show more 
concern about their daughters than about their sons in matters such as 
choice of friends, going out with persons of the opposite sex, going to 
dances, going to parties and movies, and the like. It is easy to under- 
stand why mothers (and fathers, too) should be concerned about the 
possibility of their daughters falling in with bad company, or getting 
a bad name, or becoming involved in sexual intimacies, for if any 
harm should come from such matters it is likely that the girl will 
suffer more than the boy. It is also understandable, however, that 
girls resent the fact that they are given less freedom and are held more 
strictly to account than boys. It is not difficult to appreciate why it is 
that girls resent the fact that there is a double standard of sexual 
morality, that society judges them more harshly than boys for various 
kinds of misconduct. It is probably often as much due to cultural 


^ A study by Lloyd (1952) dealing with parent-youth conflicts at the college level 
is discussed in a later section. 
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pressures as to their own personal scuples that parents are more 
anxious about their daughters than their sons in matters of personal 
morals. When a parent is anxious about a daughter, it is difficult for 
the parent to trust the daughter, or to put the daughter on her own 
responsibility and give her the freedom he feels she has the right to 
demand. 

In a study by Stott (19402) involving several hundred adolescents 
living on farms, in small towns, and in a city, it was also noted that 
the girls criticized their parents more than did the boys. In this study, 
fathers were criticized more frequently than mothers for personal 
habits (personal conduct includes items such as smoking, drinking, 
swearing, driving the car too fast, and the like). Mothers were criti- 
cized more often than fathers for matters related to discipline and 
control and for their tendency to overwork or sacrifice themselves. In 
these groups, the adolescents living on farms complained most about 
discipline and control while city dwellers relatively more often had 
complaints about their parents' personal habits and temperamental 
traits. 

While, as noted above, it seems that girls have more complaints 
about parents than boys, it does not necessarily follow that they are 
the ones who are scolded or punished most often. At any rate, in an 
extensive study by Stott (1940b) boys reported slightly more pun- 
ishments or scoldings than did the girls, although the differences were 
not statistically significant. 

We noted earlier some findings indicating that adolescents are more 
likely to confide in their mothers than in their fathers. An interesting 
companion to this is that mothers are also more likely than fathers to 
be the ones who punish the adolescent (Stott, 1940b). To the extent 
that these findings hold true for adolescents at large it appears that 
it is the mother more than the father who takes the greatest personal 
responsibility for the young person and is, in a sense, closer to the 
young person, both as a friend and confidant and as a disciplinarian. 


Transference of Attitudes and Feelings Toward Kin 
and Other Persons 
A. young person's attitudes toward adults and especially toward his 


teachers and others who are in a position of authority are likely to be 
influenced by his attitudes toward his parents. He may respond to the 
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male teacher as though he were his father figure and to the female 
teacher as though she stood for his mother. He may transfer, as it 
were, to his teachers some of the feelings mobilized earlier in his rela- 
tions with his parents. His response may show the influence of his 
attitudes toward his parents even if his behavior seems to display the 
opposite. A boy who was very obedient to his father, but grudgingly 
and with well-concealed feelings of defiance, may be bold enough to 
be openly defiant in his dealings with another adult male. Such defi- 
ance is, of course, irrational if it is not based on anything this person 
is or does but on what he represents in the perception of the adoles- 
cent who is defying him. 

The young person is usually unaware of the fact that his perception 
of other adults and his feelings toward them are distorted or colored 
by attitudes he has formed in his relationships with his parents. With- 
out knowing it, he may respond to a male teacher with a deference 
and respect quite beyond what the teacher wishes or he may react 
to the teacher in a defensive way, as though he expects to be unfairly 
and harshly treated, even though the teacher has done nothing that 
should put him on his guard. A student who has built strong defenses 
against a domineering mother may react to a female teacher as though 
she were a domineering person. The same student might also have a 
strong affection for a kindly aunt and proceed to cast another teacher 
in the role of this beloved aunt. There is a transference of feeling in 
any relationship that, to a degree, duplicates situations in the child's 
relationships with his kinfolk as he deals with people, who, as he 
sees them, accept or reject him or praise or blame or dominate him 
as did his parents. 

The tendency to react to a teacher as though he were a fault-finding 
parent often appears strikingly when examinations are given in high 
school and college. When reminded of items they missed on a test, 
students often feel bitter anger against the teacher, as though he were 
a harsh, unfair, mean, and vindictive character, even when the 
teacher is demonstrably in the right, or they may react with intense 
anger against themselves. When a reminder (from the teacher) of 
failure or error on even a small scale arouses a reaction out of propor- 
tion to the importance of the test one may suspect that the instructor 
has become a symbol of moral condemnation or rejection in a manner 
that touches off feelings rooted in earlier experiences with parents. 
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The teacher’s criticism (as construed by the student) opens old 
wounds. 

Adolescents’ responses to teachers or other adults as parental fig- 
ures may range through all the emotions that have come into play in 
the young person’s attitudes toward his own parents. If he has, in the 
process of seeking independence, a friendly but realistic attitude 
toward his own parents, he is likely to react to other adult authority 
figures in a relatively matter-of-fact way—he will be cordial or 
guarded or neutral in his approach, depending on his own mood and 
the attitude of the other person. But if his relationships with his 
parents (openly, in actual dealings with them, or privately in his 
thoughts and feelings concerning them) retain a large element of 
childish dependence, or subservience, or fear, or hostility and defi- 
ance, then it will be difficult for him to act toward other adults in a 
matter-of-fact way. So a person may feel jealousy in his relations with 
his teacher or employer, or an undue amount of distrust, or a tend- 
ency to be obsequious, and so on. There may be attitudes of suspicion 
or resentment or a tendency to cringe. The father or mother figure 
may be seen as someone far better or worse, friendlier or more threat- 
ening, more demanding or forgiving, than it actually is. 

It is apparent that difficulties adolescents have in their relationships 
with persons in authority often follow them into adult life. In a study 
by the writer (Jersild, 1955) over half of the two hundred and twenty- 
nine members of two classes checked one or more items (of a total of 
four) pertaining to relationships with persons in authority as prob- 
lems which they needed help in solving. These persons had a median 
age of about thirty years, they were all responsible and presumably 
as “well-adjusted” as the typical graduate student. There had been 
some discussion (although not much) of the theme we are now con- 
(if there had not been such a discussion, a smaller per- 
ns probably would have checked items pertaining to 
h authority figures, but the writer believes that the 
have been higher if there had been more discussion 
te exchange of ideas and feelings about this topic). 
t they displaced upon a teacher (or dean or em- 
co-worker) attitudes that were developed before 
dividuals or had any reason to form an opinion 
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Adolescents are likely, of course, to differ considerably in the extent 
to which they are governed by such attitudes. Moreover, the same 
young person may treat some of the elders in his environment in a 
relatively neutral manner, taking them on their own merits, while 
showing a strong tendency to transfer attitudes pertaining to parental 
figures onto others. When a person reveals feelings about others in 
this way he is, in a sense, telling more about himself than about them. 

It is important for teachers and other authority figures to recognize 
that their conceptions of other persons and their feelings about other 
persons are also likely to be influenced by attitudes that have roots in 
their past experience with their parents and other kinfolk. The one to 

whom a person responds as though he were a father or mother, more- 
over, is not necessarily the oldest or most venerable, or even the most 
prominent individual. In any setting or group (school, church, social 
club, office, and the like) the “transference” relationships are likely to 
be very complicated. An older male may, for example, see a younger 
female, who happens to be rather dominating, as a mother or father 
figure against whom he must be on guard. A girl may respond to an 
older or younger man, or to an older or younger girl, as though this 
person were reviving resentment or affection, respect or contempt, 
long ago felt toward a father or mother or sibling. 

The tendency described here is similar to what is known as the 
“transference” that takes place during therapy. According to the 
theory of transference, the patient projects upon the therapist and 
upon fellow patients in group therapy feelings he has toward others 
with whom he has had significant relationships, notably his parents 
and brothers and sisters. The opportunity to re-experience such feel- 
ings, to express them, to be caught in the act of revealing them, and 
thus to get an opportunity to become aware of them and to examine 
them is an important feature of the therapeutic experience. A similar 
kind of discovery sometimes occurs in discussion groups in high school 
and college when those who take part do not stop with a logical inter- 
change but express some of their feelings and have the courage to 
“Jet their hair down.” 

The tendency to identify emotionally persons at school with others 
who have played a significant role in the person’s life at home (or else- 
where) also extends, as we have noted, into relationships between 
peers. It is useful for a teacher to recognize this fact when he tries to 
understand his students. A student who has been involved in bitter 
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rivalry with an older brother may have a strong impulse to react to 
some fellow students, especially somewhat older males, with intense 
rivalry, as though any gain for them could mean only a loss for him. 
It is likely that some of the strong ties of loyalty and friendship be- 
tween fellow students involve, at least to some degree, a renewal of 
affectionate relationships that flourished earlier in life. 

The process of transferring old attitudes from one relationship to 
another and endowing a new associate with qualities he does not really 
possess often takes place without being recognized by the person who 
does it. It may take place even if a person intends to do quite differ- 
ently. The student who once was bitterly jealous of a brother and who 
now reacts toward some other students as though they were unfriendly 
rivals may wish to be friendly, or at least wish to act in a friendly 
way, for he realizes, when he thinks about it, that it would serve him 
better to be friendly than to be unfriendly. But he may give expression 
to unfriendly feelings in spite of himself. The student who places one 
of his teachers in the role of a dominating mother may actually wish 
to have cordial relationships with her for that would make things 
easier for him. Those who “transfer” feelings upon others may be 
generally successful in concealing the fact and yet, at times, "let the 
cat out of the bag.” When an adolescent who has been very friendly 
suddenly becomes hostile for no apparent reason, or when one who 
has seemed unfriendly shows a completely unexpected streak of 
tenderness, we may suspect that an attitude tied to earlier emotional 
experiences, but hitherto hidden, has broken through. 

There is something irrational in this process of attaching to other 
persons the feelings one has acquired toward members of one’s family 
or other intimate associates. Such an irrational tendency is sometimes 
likely to lead to irrational conduct. The student who would like to 
win favor with his teacher but who also has an irrational tendency 
to identify her with his domineering mother may, in an unguarded 
moment, show a defensive attitude that strikes his teacher as very 
peculiar, or he may be meek and docile when it would be natural to 
expect him to argue a point. Another student, who tends to attach to 
other women some of the affection he feels for his mother, may also 
act irrationally. He may feel unduly spurned and hurt when the 
teacher whom he sees as an affectionate person acts according to her 
own way of thinking and feeling and does not live up to his ideal 
image of an all-forgiving, all-loving mother. 
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The emotion an adolescent attaches to a teacher or other adult may 
change, however, under the pressure of reality. A student who feels 
hostile toward a teacher who happens to criticize his work, much as 
he once felt hostile toward an older brother who was critical of him, 
may learn to see his teacher in a different perspective when he realizes 
that the teacher is genuinely interested in him. The student may shift 
from an unfriendly to a friendly attitude if at first he misinterprets the 
teacher's fairness and firmness as a kind of rejection and then finds 
that the teacher really accepts him. With an understanding teacher, a 
young person who has become suspicious and hostile in his attitudes 
toward the adults who figured in his earlier life may discover that he 
has a capacity to feel friendly and to expect friendliness, and tied to 
his change in attitude toward others there is likely to be some change, 
also, in his attitude toward himself. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Adolescent at School ` 


The school has a powerful influence in shaping an adolescent's concept 
of what he is and what he might be. Through a period of many years 
he has had opportunities in school to test his powers, to discover his 
abilities and limits. He has had opportunities to know how it feels to 
succeed and to fail, what it means to be accepted or to be ignored and 
rejected. The school offers countless opportunities for the young per- 
son to feel a healthy pride in himself as he grows in understanding 
and skill and in ability to relate himself to others. It is a place also 
where many adolescents have known what it means to feel ashamed 
of themselves, for schools, while endeavoring to help young people to 
succeed, also dispense a vast amount of failure. 

In a study of what young people regard as their good and bad 
qualities, the writer found that students from the elementary grades 
through college frequently referred to their work and progress at 
school (Jersild, 1952). At most grade levels, from the third grade 
through high school, more mentioned school when they described 
what they disliked about themselves than when they described what 
they liked about themselves. In the various groups of boys and girls 
at junior and senior high school levels, from 6 to 29 per cent men- 
tioned matters pertaining to life at school in describing what they 
liked about themselves (the median was 12 per cent); 15 to 36 per 
cent (with a median of 25.5 per cent) mentioned school in describing 
what they disliked about themselves. At the college level the propor- 
tions were more nearly equal. 

There are many young people who look upon the school as a place 
that reminds them in unpleasant ways of their weaknesses instead of 

! This chapter centers mainly on personal and interpersonal aspects of the adoles- 


cent's life at school rather than upon the technical details of teaching this or that 
academic subject. 
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reassuring them in pleasant ways of their worth. It would, of course, 
be impossible and unwise so to arrange things at school that everyone 
would always be spared failure or reminders of their lacks. Require- 
ments at school are among the realities of life that a person in our cul- 
ture must face. We can still assume, however, that there is something 
unhealthy about placing huge numbers of people, day after day and 
year after year, in situations in which teachers and administrators 
know in advance that they will fail and derive no benefit from the 
pain of failing again and again. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LEVEL OF PRESENT-DAY 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


In recent decades more and more young people have entered high 
school although there are many dropouts before the twelfth grade is 
completed. The population entering high school is now far more 
nearly like the youth population at large than it was forty or fifty 
years ago. Does this increase in the proportion of people who go to 
high school mean that there has been a decrease in their average 
intellectual ability? 

The studies bearing on this point seem to indicate that the greatly 
increased high school enrollment has not meant a decline in average 
ability, even though many high schools perhaps now enroll many 
youngsters with low I.Q.'s who might not have been admitted and who 
probably would not have been encouraged to enter some genera- 
tions ago. 

In one study dealing with this matter, Roessel (1937) gave tests to 
pupils in three Minnesota towns fourteen years after a testing program 
had first been introduced into the same schools. The first set of tests 
comprising the data in this study were given in 1920, and the second 
set of tests was administered in 1934. In the meantime there had been 
a very large increase in enrollment. The findings indicated that the 
1934 group, although on the average three months younger than the 
1920 group, was, if anything, superior to the 1920 group. This was 
true even though the high school enrollment had increased even more 
than the total population in the communities concerned. 

Another study dealing with this matter was conducted by Finch 
(1944). Finch applied a test of mental ability to pupils of high school 
age in two communities in the early 1920's and again in the early 
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1940's. One community represented a small city and its tributary 
areas, and the other a small farm community centered around a rural 
village. In both communities the high school enrollment had increased 
sharply in comparison with the increase in total population. The evi- 
dence obtained in the study went counter to the assumption that such 
an increase would result in a lowering of average ability. Apparently, 
the trend in these communities toward more nearly universal high 
school attendance resulted in bringing into school many able students 
who, a couple of decades ago, might not have gone to high school. 
This was one factor keeping the average as high as it had been before, 
even though nearly universal attendance would also bring in many 
youngsters of low intelligence. 

The findings cited above are very interesting, although to answer 
the question raised here would require a larger sampling of popula- 
tions than was included in the two studies reported above. As Finch 
suggests, the favorable showing the large high school population of 
today, as compared with the more restricted population of many years 
ago, may have been the result of a more favorable out-of-school 
environment; it may also have been affected, to an unknown degree, 
by the fact that youngsters of today are perhaps more “testwise” than 
youngsters twenty or thirty years ago. However, on the basis of avail- 
able evidence it certainly cannot be inferred, as might have been 
suspected on theoretical grounds, that a policy of opening the school 
to a larger proportion of the population has lowered the average 
intellectual level. Rather, the more restricted educational opportunities 
of some decades ago apparently discriminated not simply against stu- 
dents of lesser ability but against those at all levels of ability, including 
the highest. In the past many extremely intelligent youngsters did not 
attend high school because, for example, they lived a long distance 
away (and there was no bus service, as at present) or because they 
came from families where there was no tradition of secondary or 
higher education. 

Findings such as those reviewed here and in Chapter Five suggest 
that there is a larger potential of intellectual ability in the population 
at large than was inferred when mental tests first came into vogue, 
about thirty or forty years ago. As was noted in Chapter Five, mental 
growth, at least as measured by common intelligence tests, continues 
many years beyond the time when some earlier students of intelligence 
assumed it came to an end. Again, extension of educational oppor- 
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tunity to all members of the population does not mean that we have 
to lower our standards or be content with a poorer average quality 
of human material as far as intelligence is concerned. This suggests 
that if a larger proportion of young people went to college, the findings 
there might also show that we do not necessarily sacrifice quality in 
the average student body by admitting many persons who, had they 
been students a decade or two ago, would not have planned to go to 
college. A study by Lorge (1945) cited in an earlier chapter, and 
studies by Rogers (1930), McConnell (1934), Hartson (1936) 
Laughlin (1940), and Johnson (1947) lend support to this view. 


EDUCATIONAL MORALE AT THE ADOLESCENT LEVEL 


There are many bright things that can be noted and many somber facts 
that have to be faced when. we consider adolescents in relation to 
school. On the bright side, there are thousands of adolescents who 
enjoy school and are doing fine work and making good use of their 
time with the help of thousands of devoted and able teachers. 

There are other bright spots in the over-all picture of education at 
the high school level. The high school today is open to practically 
all adolescents who do not suffer from any major defect, which as 
already noted, represents a great change from what prevailed some 
decades ago. According to a historical summary of public elemen- 
tary and secondary school statistics published in a Biennial Survey 
1950—52 by the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 22.1 per cent of the public school enrollment in 1951—52 
consisted of secondary school pupils (Grades IX-XII) as contrasted 
with 10.2 per cent in 1919-20 and 3.3 per cent in 1899-1900. Ac- 
cording to this same report, 77.3 per cent of young people aged four- 
teen to seventeen years attended school in 1951—52 as contrasted with 
11.4 per cent in 1899-1900. 

According to a survey directed by Bloom (1956), the average per- 
formance of high school seniors in several hundred widely scattered 
schools was higher in 1955 than in 1943 in such subject matter areas 
as mathematics, English, literature, and the natural sciences. The least 
improvement was found in the social studies. 

The fact that the high school now enrolls so large a proportion of 
the total population means, however, that it has to deal with individ- 
uals who differ greatly in ability, in their eagerness to go to school, 
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and in the extent to which schooling is being encouraged at home. 
Many attend because they are compelled to do so by law and prevail- 
ing custom. That many are unenthusiastic about school is indicated by 
the fact that a large number of children who have passed the age of 
compulsory school attendance and have reached the age when they 
can get working papers drop out of school. This means that high 
school teachers are dealing with numerous students who, according to 
conventional views on education, would not be regarded as "good 
high school material,” and who definitely are not good prospective 
"college material." This places a burden on all concerned: on the 
reluctant students, many of whom are unhappy and discouraged 
human beings with a long history of failure at school; on the teachers, 
who have to do the best they can with these reluctant learners; and 
on the students who come willingly to school, for they cannot help 
being affected in one way or another by the tensions produced by stu- 
dents who are there unwillingly. 


Decline of Interest with Age 


There are findings indicating that in many schools the morale of 
pupils declines as they move through the elementary grades into 
junior and senior high school. In one study (Jersild and Tasch, 1949) 
there was evidence that as the average child moved up through the 
grades, he became less eager about things that definitely belong to 
school, more inclined to complain, relatively more interested in recess 
periods and in games and sports than in schoolwork as such (see 
Table 14.1). The high school youth, more often than the younger 
children, expressed dislike of teachers, of the school program, of dis- 
cipline and rules and regulations. A decline in enthusiasm for school 
appeared even in responses that did not directly touch upon school. 
For example, when describing “the happiest days of their lives,” 
almost 10 per cent of the junior high school students (compared with 
less than 1 per cent of those in the elementary grades) made unfavor- 
able references to school, such as speaking of the last day of the school 
year as an especially happy day. 

There are many possible reasons for a decline of interest in school 
during adolescence. The adolescent has many interests the school 
cannot readily satisfy. Moreover, many young people are more critical 
as adolescents than they were when they were younger concerning 
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TABLE 14.1 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS GIVING RESPONSES IN SELECTED CATEGORIES WHEN 
REPORTING WHAT THEY LIKED BEST AND DISLIKED Most 4T SCHOOL * 


Like Dislike Like Dislike 

Best Most Best Most 

Grade I-VI I-VI .ViI-XHl VII-XII 
Age 6-12 6-12 12-18 12-18 
Number of Students 996 996 602 602 
Games, Sports, Gym, Recess, etc. 5.1 5.4 31.9 2.8 
Academic Subjects and Information 81.4 42.7 52.8 46.2 
Art 11.5 4.8 10.5 3.2 
People 4.0 4.6 5.3 15.1 
Students 1.0 4.1 4.0 7.0 
Teachers 3л a 7 8.0 
Others 0 E E i .8 


* Adapted, by permission, from А. T. Jersild and R. Tasch, Children's Interests. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 


circumstances in their lives, both in and out of school. The high school 
demands more homework than did the earlier grades. In addition, it 
reminds some young people of unpleasant realities of which they were 
perhaps not so pointedly reminded before. It reminds them that they 
are nearing the time when they must make some serious decisions. It 
reminds them, often forcibly, of shortcomings accumulated in earlier 
grades, including lacks in academic skills and poor work habits, which 
may be due in part to poor teaching in the elementary school. For 
these and many other reasons we might expect a large number of stu- 
dents at the high school level to feel lukewarm about school. 

There are reasons, however, for believing that the lack of interest 
shown by many high school students is due not only to their own 
shortcomings or to poor teaching in earlier grades or to competing 
interests in the outside world, but at least in part to shortcomings in 
the high school program itself. In order to be interested in what is 
taught, it is important that the high school student find something of 
meaning and value for him in what is being taught. Probably every- 
thing conventionally taught in the high school has some value for ' 
some students, but not necessarily for all. There are many lines of 
evidence indicating that often the student can see little or no meaning 
or value in what he has to learn. In a study by Shuttleworth (1938) 
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it was found that one of the most frequent reasons given by college 
students for loss of interest in high school subjects was a failure to see 
the need for the subject. If a student is compliant, ambitious, and 
fairly bright, he can manage to learn even the most meaningless 
things. But if a student has a little spunk, or is not as bright, or is not 
ambitious to learn something just because someone else thinks he 
ought to, the road is not as smooth. Where there is no felt need or 
personal involvement, it is hard to find anything meaningful. More- 
over, this is not a problem facing students alone. As mentioned else- 
where in this book, one frequent problem faced by teacher themselves 
is that they can see little or no meaning in much of what they have to: 
learn and what they have to teach. 
Some differences between what teachers regard as the reasons 
- underlying the difficulties of high school students and what the students. 
themselves regard as the reasons were found in a study by Gilbert 
(1931). The main findings in this study, which was briefly referred 
to in Chapter Five, are shown in Table 14.2. As is shown in the table, 


TABLE 14.2 


RANK ORDER, FROM 1 (Most IMPORTANT) TO 9 (LEAST IMPORTANT) 
OF VARIOUS REASONS FOR STUDENTS’ FAILURE IN HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
AS JUDGED BY 830 STUDENTS AND 50 TEACHERS * 


Boys Girls Ets a Teachers 
Lack of Brains 9 8 2 i 
Laziness H 1 1 2 
Dislike for Subject 2 3 2 б 
Dislike for Teacher 8 d 8 9 
Hard to Study at Home 4 4 4 3 
Clubs and Teams 5 9 9 8 
Shows and Parties 7 5 5 4 
Dates 6 6 6 7 
Sickness 3 2 3 5 


* Adapted from H. H. Gilbert, “High-School Students’ Opinions on Reasons for 
Failure in High-School Subjects,” Journal of Educational Research (1931), 23, 46-49. 
Reproduced by permission. The original table gives separate findings for Freshmen, 


Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 


teachers regard lack of intellectual ability as the most important reason 
for failure in high school subjects, but students placed lack of such 
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ability as among the least important reasons. The students gave greatest 
emphasis to lack of motivation rather than lack of ability. They gave 
laziness and dislike of the subject as two of the most important reasons 
for failure. Many of the other reasons listed in the table also indicate 
some lack of motivation, stressing the point the students are more 
interested in diversions outside the classroom than in some of the 
things that are taught at school. 

It cannot be ascertained from Table 14.2 whether the teachers or 
the student were more nearly correct in the reasons they gave for fail- 
ure, but the findings do indicate that the teachers were far more 
ready to attribute lack of ability to their students than the students 
themselves were ready to accept the idea that they might be lacking 
in ability. On this score, perhaps the teachers were more realistic than 
the students. It might be added, however, that the table suggests that 
the teachers, for their part, were not as realistic as they might have 
been. They gave a rather low ranking to "dislike for subject" as а 
reason for students' failure, while the students judged dislike for the 
subject as second only to laziness as a cause for failure. 

The fact that sickness was ranked rather high by the students as à 
reason for failure is interesting, since sickness is a good excuse for 
staying home from school and for falling behind in the work at school. 
Undoubtedly sickness does make it difficult for some students to com- 
plete their assignments at school, but sickness can also be used as an 
excuse for not attending class (or for not studying at home) when 
the real reason is a lack of interest. 

Some clues to why some high school students are unenthusiastic 
about their schoolwork appeared in a study by the writer and Tasch 
(1949). When students were asked what they would like to learn more 
about, 27 per cent mentioned matters under the general heading of 
self-improvement, self-understanding, and preparation for a job. As 
against this, only 10 per cent of the students mentioned items in this 
category when they described what they liked best at school. Appar- 
ently many of them were seeking something they were not getting. 

It was also noted in this study that the social studies, including 
history, civics, and local and world affairs were consistently mentioned 
as “liked least" more often than they were mentioned as “liked best." 
Yet when the students named things they would like to learn more 
about, many of them mentioned topics in the area of the social studies. 
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From discussions, it appeared that what is taught in the social studies 
often is presented in a very academic way, with very little personal 
meaning. 

One condition that probably often prevails when high school stu- 
dents show a lack of interest in their academic work is that some of the 
teachers themselves are not particularly interested. To say this is not 
to criticize the teacher. When a teacher lacks interest in the subject he 
teaches, it creates difficulties both for him and for his students, yet the 
lack of interest may be justified. In many schools there are prescribed 
ways of teaching and prescribed amounts that should be taught, and 
the teacher's own morale may be low because of this. A Spanish 
teacher who would like, for example, to begin the semester by encour- 
aging the students to get a “feeling” for Spanish by learning the names 
of common objects about the room, or the names of foods the stu- 
dents eat for lunch may be under pressure, instead, to begin with 
abstract rules of grammar. In the traditional school setting there is 
little that the student can proceed to learn in the manner in which a 
vast amount of his own learning, especially as a little child, takes place. 
If a child in an English-speaking home, just beginning to talk, had to 
learn English the way a foreign language is usually taught at school 
(and the way English probably is taught in many non-English-speak- 
ing schools), the results would be grotesque. 

One thing that sometimes happens when a teacher teaches subject 
matter in a manner that is not meaningful to him is that he loses faith 
in what he teaches. When this occurs, he may resort to all kinds of 
devious ways of motivating himself and his students. One such devious 
way is to convert the business of learning into a competitive contest. 
In a study by Park (1945) students described the methods their 
teachers had used during elementary and high school years to make 
them want to study. In this particular group, the method most fre- 
quently mentioned was competition for prizes and rewards. 

This problem of meaning and the fact that the adolescent is likely, 
at best, to be a reluctant learner if what he has to learn has little or 
no personal implication for him, poses a problem easier to talk about 
than to solve. While the writer does not promise to solve it in this 
chapter, aspects of this problem and some of the issues that must be 
faced in trying to deal with it are discussed from various points of view 
in most of the sections that follow. 
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Adolescents Who Drop Out of School 


As might be expected, many adolescent dropouts have lower intelli- 
gence quotients than the average of those who finish school (Dillon, 
1949). But intelligence is not the only factor, and in many instances 
it is not the crucial factor (see, e.g., Smith, 1944; Penty, 1956). Many 
of those who leave school do so as soon as they have the legal right— 
at about the age of sixteen, or roughly at about the tenth grade. 

Among students who drop out, some give as the reason that they 
cannot afford the expense of going to school or that they need the 
money they could earn by getting a job. One reason for leaving school 
is undoubtedly often financial, but, as C. B. Smith points out (1944), 
the reasons students advance frequently appear not to be the real 
ones. 

An outstanding feature of the school careers of many students who 
drop out is a long succession of failures (Hecker, 1953). Often, in the 
records of dropouts, there is evidence of lack of encouragement at 
home (see, e.g., Ekstrom, 1946; Penty, 1956). Many of the early 
school-leavers come from homes that stand low in the socioeconomic 
scale. 

Among those who leave school before graduation there are many 
who did not participate freely in the total life of the school. Hecker 
(1953) noted, for example, that many who left school early failed 
to take part in the school's extracurricular activities or lacked oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

The relation of poor reading ability to early school leaving has 
been studied by Penty (1956). Penty's population included almost six 
hundred tenth-grade students who were in the lowest fourth of their 
class in a reading test. Of these, almost half dropped out of school, but 
about half remained to graduate. Penty's population also included 
about six hundred students who were in the highest quarter of the 
class in reading performance. Most of them remained to graduate, but 
not all; about 15 per cent dropped out. Penty found that the difference 
between the intelligence quotients of the poor readers who dropped 
out of school and the poor readers who graduated was not significant 
from the standpoint of educability. 

One difficulty connected with being a poor reader at the high school 
(or college) level is that a poor reader looks like a misfit and is 

probably regarded as such by some of his teachers. Usually we assume 
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that a child will learn to read in the first two or three grades, and if 
he has not done so, we tend almost to assume that there is something 
perverse or morally bad about him. Yet in spite of his discouraging 
handicap it is possible for nonreaders or poor readers at the high 
school level to make substantial progress in reading if they are given 
help, even though they have labored under their handicap for many 
years (see, e.g., Witty, 1947, Ephron, 1953, Fisher, 1953, and Penty, 
1956). 

In Penty's study it was found that the median grade level growth 
between the ninth and the twelfth grades of one hundred and six poor 
readers who had received only incidental help in reading was from 5.9 
to 8.3. 

The poor readers who dropped out in Penty's study showed evi- 
dence of much less acceptance of self as a characteristic associated 
with their reading difficulties than those who graduated. Many more 
of the dropouts than of the graduates felt inferior, were ashamed in 
class, felt disgusted with themselves, or wanted to leave school because 
of their handicap. Feelings of this sort were reported by 73 per cent 
of the dropouts and by 28 per cent of those who stayed on to graduate. 

The reasons given by the graduates for staying in school until 
graduation, even though they had experienced some difficulty in read- 
ing, included strong personal desire to graduate, encouragement from 
the family, family expectations, interest in specific subjects, interest in 
sports and in other activities, desire for a better job, help of counselors 
and teachers, and liking to be with other young people. 

Family attitudes had an important influence on those who remained 
in school to graduate even though their reading performance in the 
tenth grade was poor. More of the family members of those who 
graduated had finished high school. There was evidence, also, that the 
families of those who remained were more stable, were financially 
more secure, and were in a position to give the students encourage- 
ment and moral support. 

Very important in determining the fate of poor readers, according 
to Penty, is the influence of an understanding classroom teacher who 
is accepting of young people as they are, who will help them to face 
their weaknesses and develop their potentialities. The assurance of the 
friendship of the teacher and of fellow students was a crucial factor 
in the lives of many of the adolescents who persevered in spite of 


their serious shortcomings. 
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QUALITIES OF THE GOOD TEACHER 


We do not have a precise notion of what the qualities of a good 
teacher are and how best they might be cultivated. (The same is, of 
course, true in other areas. We do not know precisely what makes a 
good lawyer or preacher or doctor or politician.) There are, however, 
many qualities students emphasize when they describe teachers they 
like.? 

A. good teacher is, above all, a good human being. In describing 
him, students are likely to mention such rather homely human qualities 
as, “He is considerate and thoughtful,” “He is a ‘real’ person.” Stu- 
dents are also likely to mention the teacher's qualities as a disci- 
plinarian: “He is firm but fair." “He does not play favorites." *He 
knows his own mind." Many are likely to mention his qualities as a 
pedagogue: “He knows his subject.” “He is enthusiastic about his 
subject.” “He knows how to put things across.” “He knows how to give 
the right assignments,” and so forth. 

The main conclusion, in a study by Symonds (1955), is that the 
superior teacher is one who likes children. This probably also means 
that the good teacher is one who likes himself, for in many studies it 
has been found that there is a substantial correlation between self- 
acceptance and acceptance of others. Symonds also found that infer- 
ior teachers disliked children. The superior teachers, in addition, 
were personally secure and self-assured and possessed “good person- 
ality organization.” Dodge (1943) found, among other things, that 
successful teachers are persons who, according to their own responses 
on a personality inventory, are more at ease in social contacts, more 
willing to take responsibility, less subject to fears and worries, more 
sensitive to the opinions of others, and slower in making decisions 
than less successful teachers. 

All the qualities mentioned above have a good sound, but each 
“good” teacher may combine them in proportions all his own. More- 
over, the “goodness” of a teacher does not depend on himself alone: 
it depends also upon the characteristics and motives of those he 
teaches. A highly motivated student will, for example, warmly approve 
a teacher who “knows his stuff and puts it across” even though, in an 
out-of-class situation, he might not like this teacher as a person. 

2 For studies dealing with qualities students like and dislike in their teachers see 


Rostker (1940), Jersild (1940), Bousfield (1940), Moore (1940), Leeds (1950), 
Dodge (1943), Doll (1947), Weber (1953), and Ryans (1953). 
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The qualities and characteristics of a good teacher are about as 
numerous and as varied as the characteristics of human nature. By 
"good" we mean here an adult whose influence on the adolescent is 
constructive, whose effect is to encourage growth by helping the young 
person to find himself, to discover and to realize his intellectual, social, 
and emotional potentialities. He is also one who, if the need arises, 
will try to help the young person to face and to overcome difficulties, 
unhealthy attitudes, self-defeating habits, or other disturbances pre- 
venting his being a productive person. 

Some of the characteristics students single out for special mention 
when they describe teachers whom they like best or dislike most are 
set forth in Table 14.3. One fact stands out in this table, namely that 
the students emphasize the teacher's qualities as a human being, and 
the emotional qualities that he brings into his personal relationships 
with his students, far more than his academic competence. Similar 
findings have emerged from other studies (see, e.g., Hart, 1934). The 
two categories that included mention of the teacher's kindness and 
friendliness as a person, and his tendency to be considerate and 
thoughtful of the learner when he acts in his role as a disciplinarian, 
when combined include considerably more responses than the category 
pertaining to the teacher's performance as an instructor and source of 
information. Even in this latter category there were subcategories (not 
here reproduced) that deal with the human side of the teacher, such 
as his willingness to help individual students who were having diffi- 
culty, and his willingness to let students express their opinions and 
have a voice in the affairs of the class. 

To be helpful in his work with adolescents it is important for the 
teacher to try to perceive his students as they are and to take them, at 
the moment, for what they are, as distinguished from perceiving them 
and judging them in terms of a preconception of what they should be. 
The good teacher, accordingly, does not see all young people as little 
angels (because of his own irrational need to perceive only the good 
side of human nature); or as little Satans (because his own grievances 
and bitterness make it necessary for him to project his anger upon 
others and to belittle them); or as innocent characters who are being 
abused by others (because of an unhealthy bias he has against all in 
authority). This does not mean that, having perceived a student's 
weakness, he goes on to condone this weakness. All it means is that 
he endeavors to be as realistic as possible in seeing what is to be seen. 
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RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF VARIOUS CHARACTERISTICS 
IN DESCRIPTIONS BY STUDENTS OF TEACHERS WHOM THEY 
“LIKED BEST” AND “LIKED LEAST OR DISLIKED Most” * 


TEACHERS LIKED BEST 


Grade Level IV-VI VI-XI 
Number of persons reporting 303 298 
Number of characteristics named 370 604 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Human qualities as a person: kind, sympathetic, com- 

panionable, “she likes us,” cheerful, etc. 22, 28 
Qualities as director of class and as disciplinarian: fair, 

impartial, has no pets, discipline strict but firm and 

fair, does not treat failure to learn as moral wrong, etc. 24 26 
Performance as a teacher, teaching: makes things inter- 

esting, knows a lot, explains well, helps individuals with 


their lessons, permits students to express opinions 27 32 
Participation in students’ games, activities 6 3 
Physical appearance, dress, grooming, voice ГА 5 
Other 14 6 


TEACHERS DISLIKED MOST 


Number of persons reporting 99 265 
Number of characteristics named 170 459 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Human qualities as a person: harsh, unkind, sarcastic, 

ridicules, “makes fun of you," sour, glum, cross, nerv- 

ous, “queer,” etc. 21 32 
Qualities as director of class and disciplinarian: unfair, 

has pets, punishes too much, rigid, too strict, constant 

scold, treats failure to learn as moral wrong, preachey, 

etc. 43 35 
Performance as teacher, teaching: dull, dry, poor at mak- 

ing assignments, doesn’t know much, no help for indi- 


vidual pupils, too much homework, etc. 17 18 
Participation in students’ interests and activities 1 1 
Physical appearance, grooming, voice, etc. 8 7 
Other 10 7 


* Adapted from A. T. Jersild, "Characteristics of Teachers Who Are 'Liked Best’ 
and ‘Disliked Most, ” Journal of Experimental Education (1940), 9, 139-151. Re- 
produced by permission. 


A certain amount of spontaneity is also a valuable asset in dealing 
with adolescents. This means, among others things, that the teacher 
is not incessantly on guard against letting himself go. He allows him- 
self to be a creature of emotion as well as a creature of thought. He 
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is not afraid to let others realize that he, too, is human, that he feels, 
that he knows what it is to be afraid, that he can become angry, that 
he knows what it is to be sad, to feel gloomy and depressed. This does 
not mean, of course, that he uses his students as a sounding board for 
his outcries, or as a wailing wall for his sorrows. For him to be spon- 
taneous does not mean that he will take advantage of the sympathies 
of others or use them to find a public release for his emotions. But 
spontaneity does mean a certain kind of freedom in allowing emotions 
to flow into the teaching situation and into the relationships between 
the teacher and his students. 

Another mark of a good teacher is that he has the courage to be 
fairly honest with himself and others concerning the strengths and 
limits of his ability. He is not driven by a need to pretend or to be 
arrogant in showing how much he knows and how right he is. The 
good teacher has humility, but it is humility rooted in strength, not in 
weakness, or a feeling of guilt, or a policy of meekness. This humility 
is not a way of deploring one's own lack but a way of recognizing 
realistically how much one can and cannot do. 

Humility in a teacher has in it a feeling of wonder, such as a great 
scientist might feel in contemplating how vast the reaches of the human 
mind are, yet how much more vast are the reaches of the unknown. 
The teacher who has this quality marvels at the works of the human 
intellect and the potentialities of human growth. He is struck with awe 
as he watches the mind of the young unfold, and he feels inspired as 
he realizes how great is the human capacity for self-repair. He has rich 
opportunities, day after day, to observe this capacity at work, here in a 
student who, in spite of a long history of neglect, perseveres and makes 
a good showing at school; here in a student who for years has been 
a slow learner and then makes gains in his academic work, gains mod- 
est in themselves but great when viewed against the fact that nearly 
everyone was ready to write this student off as a failure; here in a 
fellow teacher who, in his forties or fifties or sixties, gets a fresh 
insight into himself and his calling and goes about his teaching with 
New vitality, as though he had been reborn. The humble teacher, 
having given up a compulsion to perform miracles, can allow himself 
time to wait and listen and watch, and in so doing can perceive all 
about him countless unspectacular yet significant evidences of the 
forces of growth, as though the process of creation were going on 


before his eyes. 
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Still another mark of a good teacher is that he has opinions and 
convictions and values of his own. He is not just a good-hearted, fair 
and friendly, compliant sort of person who effaces himself as though he 
had no rights of his own. He has the gumption to resent the demands 
and impositions some communities put on him, and to resist them as 
wisely and well as he сап.? There are many demands that do not add 
to the teacher's effectiveness or self-respect including, in some com- 
munities, restrictions placed on his personal freedom and his leisure 
time, restrictions which many other members of the community would 
deeply resent. The good teacher will try as firmly as possible to 
demand a right to lead a life of his own.* 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PERSONAL AND ACADEMIC 
ASPECTS OF TEACHING 


To teach adolescents effectively, it is essential for the teacher to know 
his students as persons. Nowadays it is practically taken for granted 
that a good teacher considers it part of his job to try to understand his 
students, and there are many manuals and books describing methods 
teachers can use to get information about personal aspects of students' 
lives. In several chapters of this book there are references to methods 
that have been used for this purpose, such as ratings of popularity, 
*Guess Who" techniques, sociometric methods, surveys of interests, 
projective techniques, and the like. Such procedures are all useful in 
an atmosphere in which teachers and students trust one another. The 
most useful method of all, however, is the one everyone employs in 
everyday life, namely, to observe what others do and to listen to what 
they say. 

While every good teacher of adolescents hopes to understand his 
students, no teacher fully realizes this hope. Human lives are too com- 


3 For accounts of some of the demands and restrictions placed on teachers and 
some of the problems they face in their personal lives, see Strayer and McClusky 
(1940), Peck (1936), Symonds (1944), Lickliter (1946), and Travers, et al. (1952)- 

4In a report by the National Education Association (1956), it is pointed out that 
the typical layman’s concept of the beginner as a teacher is that of "a young Un- 
married woman with no one to look after but herself, living at home with her parents 
at little or no cost." The study goes on to show how mistaken this notion is. The 
chances are better than one in four that the beginning classroom teacher is a тап, 
not a woman, according to this report (the proportion is probably larger than this 
among teachers at the adolescent level). Over a third of the women who are first- 
year teachers already have husbands, and about three of every five beginning male 


teachers are married. 
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plicated, and the human limitations of the teacher too great. The 
teacher may feel that he is hindered from knowing his students because 
he is under pressure to keep up his scholarly work. This feeling may 
arise in the high school, and especially in the colleges where the 
instructor's advancement hinges in part on the research he does and 
the scholarly publications he writes. There is a limit to what a teacher 
can do in pursuing both the academic and the personal aspects of his 
work. It is told of a distinguished university president, for example, 
whose field was ichthyology, that he tried for a time to know all his 
Students by name, but then gave it up. He found, so it is said, that 
every time he remembered the name of a new freshman, he forgot the 
name of a fish. 

In many branches of learning, however, the scholarly and the per- 
sonal can be merged. The psychologist who is seeking to advance 
knowledge through research, to improve himself academically as a 
teacher, and to gain in personal understanding of his students can do 
much to combine all three of these purposes into one undertaking. 
In seeking to understand his students, he can gather data that are 
significant (and he will be able to prepare these for publication) and 
at the same time he will be gathering information that will be valuable 
in his teaching. è 

The teacher of physical education may be taken as another exam- 
ple. In studying health, the development of motor skills, the motives 
and emotions that must be taken into account in coaching and other 
aspects of his professional task, the physical education instructor can 
often combine an interest in the personal lives of his students with his 
teaching, and also with his research and writing. Nu . 

One area in which the need and also the possibility for merging the 
academic and the personal is outstanding is in education for citizen- 
Ship. In the adolescent's schooling there usually is much emphasis on 
knowledge and understanding that might help him realize his obliga- 
tions as a citizen. Moreover, many young people eagerly look forward 
to the time when they first acquire certain legal rights, such as having 
a work permit, or a driver's license, or the right to vote. However, 
many adolescents do not show much interest in civic affairs, nor in 
learning to carry the responsibilities of citizenship (see, e.g., Bell, 
1938, Spaulding, 1938), nor in understanding the concepts that are in 


5 There are, of course, important areas in 
Cannot readily be made. 


psychology in which such an integration 
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relatively common usage in the language of history, politics, sociology, 
and economics.? Ignorance and apathy concerning civic affairs are also 
prevalent in the adult population. 

The content of much of what is included in training adolescents for 
citizenship could have a deep personal significance. The teaching of 
history or current events, for example, might be filled with the drama 
of human existence if the teacher could communicate the underlying 
psychological meanings. The actions history records spring from mo- 
tives and emotions such as the adolescent himself knows from first- 
hand experience in his own life or from his observation of others. 
There is in history the story of anger and fear, there is greed and glory, 
high hope and bitter disappointment; there is love and hate, loyalty 
and betrayal. There is scarcely a page of history or an item in current 
events that could not be significant to a large number of the students 
in a high school or college class if the teacher and the students could 
share the kernel of personal meaning instead of dealing with the shell 
of academic fact. 

To deal with the personal implication and psychological content of 
what is taught in history (which is here used as an example), Or in 
any other subject in the high school or college curriculum, it is essen- 
tial for the teacher to face what its implications are for him. To help 
students see the relationship between the motives and emotions in the 
human undertakings history records, he has to try to face the play of 
these motives and emotions in his own life. The more fully he is able 
to enter into the meaning of his own emotions, the more likely he will 
be to respond to the emotional undercurrents of history, to feel com- 
passion for the human struggle that is involved, and to share with his 
students the love and hate, pride and passion, triumph and defeat, 
hope and fear, joy and sorrow, anger, greed, and goodness that are 
the soil out of which deeds that history records have grown. 

In most of the academic disciplines and in the teaching of most of 
the arts, crafts, and skills, the academic feature of the teacher's task 
is likely to be more meaningful if he is constantly concerned with the 
personal implications of his work. To know one's subject in such а 
way that one can communicate it effectively it is important, in most 
areas of teaching, to seek to know the people who are being taught. 
To the extent that a teacher wishes to make his subject personally 


6 See, e.g., Meltzer (1925, 1926), Pressey (1934), Eckert and Marshall (1938), and 
Alilunas (1945). 
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significant to those he teaches, to that extent he will become a prac- 
ticing psychologist. He will take a psychological approach to his 
teaching, not because he regards psychology as such as important, but 
because he loves the subject he is teaching and is convinced of its 


value to those he teaches. 


HELPING THE ADOLESCENT TO UNDERSTAND HIMSELF 


It is curious how eager in our culture we are to teach some things, 
and how we leave other things to chance. Almost every subject has 
been taught to the adolescent except the most important subject—the 
adolescent himself. 

The one above all who should study the psychology of adolescence 
is the adolescent himself. In several papers and research studies the 
writer has pursued and elaborated on this theme (see, e.g., Jersild, 
1951, 1952, 1954c, 1955; and Jersild and Helfant, 1953). Underlying 
n which many high school teachers fully 
agree, namely that the adolescent has a greater capacity than has 
usually been assumed in our psychology and pedagogy for learning to 
understand himself, for learning that will enable him to gain some 
insight into his actions and to grow in healthy attitudes of self- 
acceptance.* 

On the basis of his own work with high school students and on the 
basis of other strands of evidence, the writer believes that the adoles- 
cent is more receptive to the personal implications of psychology than 
he would be if his first serious contact with psychology were postponed 
until some years later. A person tends to resist ideas and implications 
that go counter to cherished notions about himself, and such resistance 
is, if anything, likely to be stronger in the older person. In a study by 
Kazan, et al. (1953) it was noted, for example, that public health 
nurses were impeded in learning mental hygiene by reason of “uncon- 
scious resistances, fears and blind spots.” It appeared from this study 
that the more advanced professionally the individual is, the greater 


his resistance is likely to be." 


this view is an assumption o 


$ i and responses that are made 
wb d i е ai senior high school devis M 
been discussed by the writer (Jersild, 1952, 1953). pe ve and Раш 
(1956). Engle (1951, 19522, 19525, 1956) and дак мара О 56) have reporte 
Surveys dealing with the Eod A ), Spranger '(1952), Levitt and 
ien up E ea in 1953), Kubie (1954), Ojemann et al. (1955) and Wolf 
and Schwartz (1955). 
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The idea of helping young people to learn about themselves is a 
relatively new field of endeavor, and while many studies have touched 
upon what might be achieved, the findings to date are not definitive. 

In the school there are many opportunities for helping the adoles- 
cent in his search to find himself. In school the adolescent can dis- 
cover his aptitudes and abilities. He can be helped to face some of his 
difficulties and to realize his limitations. His attitudes regarding his 
worth as a person will be influenced in important ways, since, as we 
have noted, life at school is heavily invested with praise and blame, 
acceptance and rejection, success and failure. 

Everything that enters into the relationship between a teacher and 
a student has, or might have, a significant bearing on what the adoles- 
cent thinks about himself and how he feels about himself. But the 
teacher who is still growing can also profit. 

One pitfall in education designed to help the adolescent to know 
himself is taking a highly intellectual approach to the issue, with the 
result that it becomes just another academic exercise, with little or no 
effect on the adolescent as a person. Another is falling in with some of 
the prevailing theories of *adjustment" which imply that the one way 
of dealing with emotions is to squelch them and that the important 
thing in “adjustment” is to learn how to conform to a set of rules. 

In connection with a project dealing with the implications of psy- 
chology at the high school level (Jersild and Helfant, 1953), many 
written materials designed for use in high school classes in psychology; 
human adjustment, and the like were examined. It was noted that 
some writings for high school use advocate dubious principles of emo- 
tional *adjustment." Directly or indirectly, some texts have "supported 
a policy of curtailment, concealment, conformity and spurious control" 
rather than a policy of encouraging young people to understand them- 
selves, to face their emotional tendencies as honestly and forthrightly 
as possible, and to form convictions of their own. It was also recog- 
nized however, that “the perfect textbook will probably never be 
written, and even the shortcomings of a text can sometimes be used 
constructively for teaching purposes" (p. 43). 

While the evidence concerning what can be done in this area does 
not match the claims of what needs to be done and what might be 
done, it is interesting to note that teachers respond favorably to the 

idea once they have had a chance to get acquainted with it. In a study 
by the writer (Jersild, 1955), in which questionnaires were given to 
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eleven groups of teachers and graduate students in education totaling 
one thousand thirty-two it was found that, in most groups, over 90 per 
cent regarded the idea that the school should promote self-understand- 
ing as promising and worth while. From half to two thirds of those in 
the groups indicated that the promotion of self-understanding is or 
might be the “most significant” aspect of education. 

The individuals in this study were also questioned about the kind 
of help they thought they would personally need in order to put such 
an idea into practice. Between one fifth and one half of those in the 
various groups indicated a desire for help such as might be gotten 
from group therapy, and about half to over four fifths of all in the 
eleven groups indicated either a need for help such as might be gotten 
from group therapy or a need for educational provisions for discussing 
personal and emotional issues in their own lives (as distinguished from 
professional or academic issues). 

We cannot assume that these proportions would be found if similar 
studies were made of other groups who have had little or no contact 
with the idea of self-understanding. Nor can we assume that all who 
checked a desire for help in gaining self-understanding would accept 
it and pay for it if it were available. Nonetheless, these percentages 
confirm what many others in psychology and education have noted, 
namely that there is widespread recognition of need in this area. There 
is also widespread acceptance of the idea that help such as might be 
obtained through therapy can be of great professional as well as per- 
sonal value. It is not just the “queer” or “maladjusted” who express 
the need for such help. A desire for therapeutic experience is less 
likely to be expresed by those who are most maladjusted than by 
those who combine the courage to face their human weaknesses with 


a healthy desire to grow. 


The conclusion that it is importan . 
stand their students but also to seek better understanding of them- 


Selves emerged from a study by Barker (1946). Barker's findings, 
based on a combination of methods, including interviews, ratings, and 
case studies, led her to conclude that a philosophy of life and a scien- 
tific knowledge enabling teachers to deal more competently with prob- 
lems in their own lives are fundamental if teachers are to help students 


to face their problems. 
The teacher of adolescents wor 
Teveal attitudes that touch upon attitu 


t for teachers not only to under- 


ks constantly with persons who 
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self and others. If he has the ability and courage to examine himself 
in the light of what he meets in his experience with the students he 
will have an opportunity again and again to face the meaning of his 
own likes and dislikes, his prejudices, his anxiety, his attitudes toward 
persons in authority, and his attitudes toward sex, his tendency to 
expect too little or too much of himself or of others, his need to domi- 
nate others, or to placate them, his desire to face or his need to evade 
reminders of his own hopes, disappointments, wishes, and fears. 

To gain insight into the adolescent's strivings and the problems and 
issues he faces, the teacher must strive to face the same issues within 
his own life. These issues are largely emotional in nature, and the 
endeavor to understand oneself and others has a deep emotional mean- 
ing. It calls for more than intellectual cleverness. Unless the teacher 
is prepared, for example, to take at least a little note of the role of 
anxiety in his own life, he is likely to be uncomprehending when 
adolescents helplessly express theirs. He may even be harsh when 
his students’ anxieties break through in such signs as inability to 
learn, unwillingness to try for fear of making mistakes, imperti- 
nence, inattentiveness, restlessness, irritability, unreasonableness, and 
countless other symptoms indicating that a person is uneasy and at 
odds with himself. 

Everything that transpires between a teacher and a student might 
help.the teacher to learn something about himself. Everything that 
goes into his work as a teacher might help him to learn something 
about himself, for his functioning as teacher is to a large extent a 
projection of what he is. If he desires to learn, he can, every now 
and then, get a glimpse into hitherto unknown reaches within himself. 
There are many ways such glimpses may occur—through lingering 
resentment after class is over, a glow of good feeling, a train of fan- 
tasy, a remembrance of the discouragement some students showed 
after getting their marks in an examination, a recurrence of a Wave 
of anger at himself or at someone else that he felt but did not express 
at a staff meeting in which he wished to speak but didn't, a twinge of 
guilt as he thinks in the evening about a *problem student" whom he 
has not “reached” or helped. These and many other happenings may 
throw a beam of light upon attitudes within himself —what he demands 
of himself and others, what underlies, in part, his moods. 

The teacher's growth in understanding is more likely to take place 
through many little glimpses than through big and dramatic flashes of 
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illumination. There are times in life when this or that person faces an 
insight so brilliant that it almost blinds him for the moment and con- 
tinues, thereafter, to pour new light into his life. But oftener the light 
is more like a flicker than a flame, and frequently the one who gains 
an insight does so almost as though it were an afterthought, a way 
of underlining a truth he had already accepted but had not clinched 


in his thoughts. 
How does the teacher go about gaining such understanding of self? 


This is a crucial question in the preparation of teachers. It is not 
answered by the usual courses of study, methods, and lesson plans in 
teacher-education programs. These may be valuable for other pur- 
poses, but knowledge of self requires a personal involvement different 
from that encouraged or demanded by the usual academic course. 

One broad principle is this: To gain in knowledge of self, the 
teacher must have the courage to seek it and the humility to accept 
what he may find. If he has such courage and humility, he can draw 
upon many sources in everyday life. 

He can learn from the side glimpses of self noted on an earlier page. 
A valuable help in self-examination, which may be mainly intel- 
lectual but might also strike at a deep emotional Jevel, is the reading 
Of books written by compassionate persons who have made some 
Progress in their own struggle to know themselves. 

The method of "participant observation" offers the teacher a prom- 
ising means of taking a look at himself if he is fortunate enough to 
find others who share his interest in self-understanding. He records 
What he hears and sees and what his feelings are as he listens in on a 
discussion or visits a class and then, preferably with help and through 
comparison with records kept by other observers, examines the record. 
The examination may show that what he notices and fails to notice is 
determined by habits of thought he usually takes for granted. He may 
find, by noting the emotions other observers have recorded, that. he 
has been projecting his own feelings in ways he did not at the time 
Suspect. What he perceives “objectively” may be, to a large degree, a 
revelation of his own subjective state and thus tell more about himself 
than about those whom he observes. Some teachers are adept at using 
this method in their work with adolescents, thereby providing both 
themselves and their students with an opportunity for self-examination. 


This broad principle also holds: Just as it is within an interpersonal 


setting that the teacher and his students have acquired most of the 
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attitudes involved in the attitudes they have regarding themselves so 
it is likely that it is only in an interpersonal setting that they can be 
helped to come to grips with soie of the meanings of these attitudes. 
In a group setting a person may be helped to hear an echo of his 
anger or to catch a glimpse of the impressions his fears make on 
others. The way others express themselves or respond to him may 
help him to face in a new and self-revealing light some of the 
evidences of healthy pride, confidence and hope, and shame, self- 
effacement, anxiety, vindictiveness, and other outcroppings of deep- 
seated attitudes of which ordinarily he is not aware. Likewise, to 
witness a mimicking of his conduct by a child or by a role-playing peer 
may throw a little gleam of light on currents of feeling and thought 
which hitherto he had not recognized. 

It is in a setting of common work and sharing of feelings and 
thoughts with others that the richest possibilities for self-examination 
can be found. In the teaching profession hardly a beginning has been 
made in exploring the values individuals might find in one another. 
The committee meetings, staff meetings, seminars, panels, and class 
discussions in which teachers and students take part may serve 
many good purposes, but usually they do not serve this purpose. 
Indeed, they often proceed as though they were intended to defeat the 
purpose of self-discovery, for even when the participants are domi- 
nated by emotion, they usually make a pretense of dealing with the 
issue in a reasonable way. When acrimony and anxiety creep in, as 
often happens, the appearance of being involved in a logical discussion 
is usually maintained. 

The writer believes that future developments of vast importance 
in education will come from plowing this fertile field. Some work is 
already being done in this area through role-playing and the like. 
These activities can be revealing and can point the way to further 
possibilities even when they deal with relatively surface material, aS 
often they do. 

When teachers face their responsibilities for helping adolescents, 
some are likely to think at once of methods and nostrums that can be 
applied to another person, but there are some who are deeply im- 
pressed with the need for facing themselves. This view, that to help 
others one must be in the mood to be helped oneself, appeared in a 
workshop attended by teachers from high schools in many sections О 
the United States. This workshop dealt with the school’s responsibility 
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for promoting self-understanding (Jersild and Helfant, 1953). The 
members recommended that experiences designed to promote knowl- 
edge of self should be a part of every teacher-education program. Ex- 
perience equivalent to what a person might obtain from group therapy 
under the leadership of a professionally trained psychotherapist was 
recommended as an example of what would be valuable for each 
prospective teacher. It would not be easy to put such a recommenda- 
tion into practice, yet it is not really farfetched when viewed in the 
light of the budget of time and money now invested in the training of 
teachers and in the light of the rich benefits that might be gained if 
an effective program of this sort were provided. 

The exact recommendation is less important than the issue raised. 
Willingness to face this issue is the important thing, and it must be 
faced if teachers are to realize their potentialities for finding them- 
selves in their profession and for helping others in the search. 

Knowledge of self can be gained through many avenues. It is not 
something that is acquired once and for all, like mastery of the multi- 
plication table. Even those who are quite blind to themselves have a 
little of it, and a capacity to acquire more. One of the outstanding 
marks of those who have achieved the deepest knowledge is that 
they are still seeking. No one procedure alone will give the answer, 
Since the search for selfhood, when genuine, is pursued through all 
channels of experience as long as a person lives. There is need for 
Systematic study concerning what teachers who actively seek to under- 
stand themselves and their students can accomplish, both for them- 


Selves and for those whom they teach. - 
It has been observed that when adolescents have an opportunity to 


Work with teachers who open the door to self-inquiry many of them 
eagerly respond as though they were hungry for help, while others 
may hold back, at least for a time, as though they were resisting or 
had no problems to share (for statements regarding responses of 


Students, see, for example, the ear 
(1950), Jersild (1952), and Patti ( 


this matter, the writer has pointed out that a 
take even a little step in the direction of dealing with personal prob- 


lems it is likely that a great number of problems will be revealed. 
High school teachers especially find many youngsters who have had 
a long history of feeling abused, neglected, rejected, or troubled in 
other ways. There are many qualities a teacher needs in order to work 


1956). In a study dealing with 
(1952) that as soon as teachers 
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effectively with such students, and there are many resources on which 
he must draw, including the help and moral support of other members 
of the staff. Among the qualities most needed by a teacher who seeks 
to understand himself and others is the courage to face the problems 
that arise, without demanding too much of himself or others, and a 
willingness to share with others the struggles that go with this en- 
deavor and the rewards that it yields. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Vocational Development 


By Phoebe Overstreet 


One difference between the adult and the child in our culture is that 
the adult spends a large part of his time in work for which he receives 
pay, while the child does not. In this, as in several other aspects of his 
development, the adolescent is "in between." He may engage in part- 
time paid work or may work full time during vacations, but the role 
of worker is one that he is not generally required to fill, at least during 
the early adolescent years. As he moves on in years, the pressure upon 
the adolescent to select an occupational goal increases. Society expects 
the young person, especially the boy, to decide upon an occupation and 
if necessary to begin to prepare for it. The adolescent, responding to 
this expectation and having incorporated many of his culture's values 
into his own thinking, begins to be more actively concerned about 


making a choice than he was as a child. 


SOME GENERAL ASPECTS OF CHOICE AND ADJUSTMENT 


of making occupational choices 
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ce over a period of time. A series 


and of adjusting vocationally take pla à 
Of acts and a variety of decisions are involved (Dysinger, 1950; Ginz- 
berg et al., 1951; Super, 1953). Certain aspects of the choice process 
may begin in childhood, and occupational choice and adjustment 
Processes extend through adolescence into adulthood. Various aspects 
Of choice and adjustment must be dealt with throughout life. They 
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may, therefore, be called processes of vocational development (Beilin, 
1955; Super et al., 1956). 

In our society choices that have a vocational implication are re- 
quired at certain points, usually beginning in adolescence, and failure 
to make a choice at such a time is itself a decision by default. When 
he is ready for high school the young person has to make some 
and perhaps all of the following important decisions: whether to at- 
tend high school; whether to choose a school that offers an academic, 
business, technical, or trade program; what curriculum to take; which 
electives to select. Other decisions are required later: to stay in school 
or drop out; to remain in the curriculum he has chosen or to change; 
to study or to loaf; to participate in this or that extracurricular activity 
or in none. All such choices may influence the adolescent's vocational 
future, even though he may not realize this when he makes them. 
Choice-making continues during the high school years until the adoles- 
cent leaves school by graduation or dropout. Toward the end of the 
high school period other important decisions must be made: whether 
to get a job or take further training, and what kind of job or training 
to select. The girl must consider the alternative of marriage. 

As time passes, each decision reduces a little the possibility of 
taking a different course of action. A decision can be changed, of 
course, as when a student shifts from one curriculum to another, Or 
when an adult quits one job to take a different one, but some incon- 
venience is always involved, and often some loss. The longer a par- 
ticular plan is followed, the harder it usually is to make a change. 
Even when one is young and does not realize it, time is a precious 
possession, and the loss of time involved in a change in educational 
or vocational plans may be painful and costly. Even so, it is probably 
less painful than clinging to a plan that is unsuitable. 

Adolescence is a time of exploration in the vocational area as well 
as in other areas. Three periods in the process of occupational choice; 
each with predominant characteristics, have been described (Ginz- 
berg et al., 1951; Ginzberg, 1952). These are the period of fantasy 
choices (up to age eleven), the period of tentative choices (between 
eleven and seventeen years of age), and the period of realistic choices 
(between seventeen and young adulthood). According to this account, 
most adolescents are in the period of tentative vocational choices; 
while some in late adolescence have reached the period of realistic 


choices. 
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The work life can be viewed as a sequence of periods, which includes 
the jobs a person holds. Miller and Form (1951) have differentiated 
five such periods: (1) the preparatory period, before holding the first 
job in the work market; (2) the initial period, extending from the first 
job held while still in school, whether part-time or full-time, until the 
end of formal education; (3) the trial period, from looking for regu- 
lar work after the end of schooling until obtaining a job that is held 
for three or more years (their criterion of job stability); (4) the stable 
period, extending from the obtaining of such a position until entrance 
into another trial period, death or; (5) retirement. The criterion of 
these periods is not age but the relative permanence of the job held. 
Since work patterns differ, an adolescent could be in any of these 
periods except the last, but probably he would be in the preparatory 
period during early adolescence, the initial period during middle 
adolescence, and the trial or possibly the stable period during late 
adolescence. 

Sex Differences. There is a di 
Vocational choice process. The cu 
tional role over all others for the girl, 
boy has no such traditionally favored occ 
general role of principal economic support 0 
fulfilled by many different occupations. Е Я 

Women do have more occupational possibilities than they had in 
the past, however, and it is increasingly expected that the young 
woman will work after she finishes school and until she marries. Al- 
though such work is often considered a temporary arrangement, the 
young woman cannot be sure how temporary it actually will be. She 
may not marry, or she may continue working after marriage. If she 
does leave paid employment when she marries, she may wish to or 
have to re-enter the labor market later. Yet she is not expected to, 
make a career of her job outside the home, so her vocational prepara- 
tion and selection may have less importance for her than they have 
for the young man. The latter is expected to hold a job throughout 
his adult life; and his worth and prestige, in the eyes of others and in 
his Own, are to a large degree measured by his occupation (Parsons, 
1942), 
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tend to leave the labor force while still young. In 1950, 52 per cent 
of women from eighteen to nineteen years of age were in the labor 
force, compared with 35 per cent of those in the twenty-five- to thirty- 
five-year range and only 29 per cent of those in the fifty-five- to 
sixty-four-year range (Caplow, 1954). 

The typical work pattern for a woman is to enter the labor force 
for a few years and to drop out after marriage, with possible re- 
entrance later, when her children are older, or in response to a family 
or national emergency. The 1940 census data indicated that more 
college-educated women than others continued to work after mar- 
riage (Zapoleon, 1950). 

There are many aspects of the employment of women that are 
different from those of men (Caplow, 1954). Women's work careers 
are usually not continuous. Women are not customarily the pri- 
mary breadwinners. They are not as free to move about. There 
ordinarily is a considerable reserve of potential women workers who 
are not employed but who may be attracted to jobs, and this makes 
women's occupations economically vulnerable. There also are various 
special legal requirements relating to the employment of women. 
Furthermore, social attitudes and mores restrict the working relation- 
ships between women and men (Caplow, 1954). For example, there 
is often resistance to the idea of women supervising men. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that women tend to be paid less and to obtain more 
limited occupational advancement than men do. 

However, it cannot be taken for granted that women are less fortu- 
nate than men in their work roles. Many of them are under less 
pressure to achieve than men are; they usually do not have responsi- 
bility for the financial support of the family; and their rewards though 
often intangible (such as the emotional satisfactions of family life) 
are very real. 

In some ways, it is easier for the adolescent girl to learn her tradi- 
tional role than it is for the boy. The mother provides a model for 
the girl, who is herself going to become a homemaker. It is possible 
for a girl, from an early age, to begin to participate in many impor- 
tant functions of the adult female role. The boy's role is not so clearly 
demonstrated. In the urban middle class the father typically does not 
work at home, so his son cannot observe his work or participate in 
it, and sometimes it is difficult for him to get a clear idea of what 
his father is doing (Parsons, 1942). 
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Yet it must also be noted that the girl's role is not as clearly defined 
as it once was, and many girls are probably confused and uncertain 
as to what their role should be (Frank, 1944). While achievement 
for women once meant making a good marriage, raising a fine family, 
and creating a pleasant and comfortable home, now other kinds of 
achievement are possible. Some of these achievements are not easily 
combined with having a home and a family. At any rate, various 
studies of prominent women of marriageable age have indicated that 
a large proportion do not marry and many of those who do marry 
do not have children (see, e.g, Hergt and Shannon, 1938, and Za- 
poleon, 1950). 

Competition among girls is probably sharpest during late adoles- 
cence and early adulthood, when they are interested in finding hus- 
bands. While this competition differs from the vocational competition 
Of men it is, in a sense, vocational. Girls, like boys, undoubtedly have 
desires for social status and prestige, but they usually look forward 
to the attainment of their wishes through marriage rather than an 
Occupation. In a study by Ausubel and associates (1953), high school 
girls showed, on the average, less vocational tenacity than boys in the 
face of obstacles in hypothetical situations, and the girls also exhibited 
Breater heterogeneity in their aspirational patterns. In a study of the 
Wishes of boys and girls, it was found that more wishes for personal 
achievement were made by boys and more wishes concerning inter- 
Personal relationships and personal characteristics were made by 
girls (Cobb, 1954). 


_ It may be easier for adolescent girls to 1 : 
tions than it is for boys, because boys will have to fulfill their adult 


Toles as workers. American culture is strongly oriented to achievement, 
and education and occupation are the primary methods of social 
mobility. Accordingly, vocational success tends to be heavily empha- 
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such as parents, other relatives, and friends, and situations such as 
work experience and school subjects have been indicated as influential. 
Consideration of personal characteristics such as interests, ability, or 
aptitude, and consideration of job characteristics such as income or 
opportunity for advancement have also been mentioned. No one 
influence has been shown to be invariably most important. 

Often young people are not clearly aware of all the factors that do 
affect their choices. Therefore, while results of questionnaire surveys 
indicate what adolescents say about influences they do not necessarily 
reflect what the decisive influences might be. Young people some- 
times seem to have given insufficient consideration to factors that are 
known to be important in occupational adjustment. Psychological 
characteristics such as intelligence, special abilities, and interests are 
examples of such factors. Yet adolescents frequently appear to lack 
an adequate understanding of their own psychological characteristics, 
and they often do not understand the vocational implications of such 
characteristics. Furthermore, environmental conditions such as socio- 
economic status, financial situation, and opportunities for training and 
employment have important effects upon vocational choices and 
adjustment. Yet adolescents often seem to give insufficient attention 
to such factors. Sometimes they have little information about them. 

Indecision. It is not surprising, then, that some adolescents are 
undecided or unrealistic in their vocational thinking. In various studies 
the percentage of students who name no vocational choice, or are 
undecided, has ranged from only 3 per cent (high school postgradu- 
ates, Kroger and Louttit, 1935) to as high as 51 per cent (high school 
seniors, Pinney, 1932). Girls have been found to be undecided less 
often than boys, perhaps because they have more limited vocational 
outlets and therefore do not have as wide a range of choice. 

Indecision in choosing a specific vocation is not necessarily harm- 
ful to the adolescent, and may be preferable to premature fixation 
upon a vocational objective. Having a broad general plan that can 
be made more specific during high school or college days, as the 
young person matures, has the advantage of serving as a guide yet 
avoiding inflexibility. On the other hand, inability to make appropriate 
decisions at important choice points, such as the first year of high 
school, can interfere with vocational preparation and consequently 
with eventual vocational adjustment. 

Realism of Choice. The vocational choices named by young people 
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in questionnaire surveys are often quite unrealistic.? This appears in 
the discrepancy between the number desiring a white collar occupa- 
tion, typically professional or managerial, and the Opportunities that 
will probably be available, as judged from census data. When young 
people express a preference for occupations requiring a higher level 
of intelligence than they possess, they are also being unrealistic. These 
unrealistic choices are related, since both involve aspirations for occu- 
pations at the higher socioeconomic levels. 

It has been found that intelligent children tend to report what would 
appear to be more appropriate preferences, but this may reflect the 
fact that the tendency to prefer higher-level occupations fits better 
with their potential than with that of less able children. It has also 
been found, however, that the measured interests of the more intelli- 
gent tend to agree better with their expressed interests (Carter, 1944b; 
Super, 1947) than do those of the less intelligent. It seems reason- 
able to assume, therefore, that they have better self-knowledge with 
reference to their vocational possibilities at an earlier age (or that it is 
easier to recognize pleasant than unpleasant things about oneself). 

There are inconsistencies in findings concerning the amount of 
realism of expressed vocational choices of high school students; in 
some studies they appear more realistic than in others. Some of these 
inconsistencies probably occur because choice has a variety of mean- 
ings. Depending on the way questions are phrased and the points of 
view from which answers are expressed, the occupation an adolescent 
names when asked about his choice may be one he expects to enter, 
or one he would like in his fantasies to enter (Super, 1947). Talks 
with students who seemingly had made unrealistic choices led a high 
school counselor (Dresden, 1948) to surmise that adolescents are 
actually much more realistic in their plans than questionnaire data 
suggest. Some apparently misunderstand the meanings of words, others 
respond in a self-protecting way, by giving answers they think are ex- 
pected. There is still sufficient evidence to suggest strongly, however, 
that many young people are suffering from a very marked “white 
collar complex” when they express vocational choices. | 

Emphasis on Prestige and Success. The preference for white collar 
Occupations may be largely a result of the greater prestige such occu- 
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pations enjoy in our culture. In studies where individuals have been 
asked to rank occupations according to their social prestige (Counts, 
1925, Deeg and Paterson, 1947), professional and “higher” business 
groups are commonly ranked high in prestige, skilled trades are placed 
in an intermediate position, and semiskilled and unskilled groups 
usually receive low rankings. High school students tend to agree with 
adults in the prestige ratings given occupations. 

Another important reason for the white collar complex is the em- 
phasis in the American culture upon occupational achievement and 
financial success, to which reference has been made earlier. It has 
been a part of the American tradition that one can improve his station 
in life, and, of course, the individual often does, though perhaps not 
as often or as spectacularly as is sometimes imagined. Although suc- 
cess is variously defined, it usually implies personal advancement and 
economic reward and it tends to be defined more frequently in such 
socioeconomic terms than in other terms, such as satisfaction or per- 
sonal happiness. 

So strong is the emphasis upon success, particularly as expressed in 
socioeconomic attainment, that it may be difficult for many indi- 
viduals to be happy without meeting the vocational goals they have 
set for themselves. It is, therefore, important that their goals be appro- 
priate. When many persons pursue goals only some can reach there 
is a strong possibility of anxiety, disappointment, and unhappiness in 
the competition for achievement. Levin (1949) has discussed "status 
anxiety," which may be a spur to achievement but also a source of 
conflict. He points out that this anxiety may be lacking at both the 
top and bottom of the class structure. 

Since American society tends to be stratified along occupational 
lines yet allows occupational mobility, adolescent boys frequently 
place their occupational aspirations above the socioeconomic level of 
their families if they do not perceive the family status as being sufli- 
ciently high (Beilin, 1952, Kroger and Louttit, 1935). It is, of course, 
the right of young persons to feel free to aspire to a vocational level 
above that of their parents, yet since such aspiration cannot always be 
achieved, unhappiness and an experience of failure may be in store 
for those who persist in striving for goals beyond their reach. Over- 
emphasis upon occupational prestige can work a hardship on adoles- 
cents from families in the upper socioeconomic levels, as well as on 
other adolescents, for they may enter occupations corresponding to 
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their family background even though these are not as satisfying per- 
sonally as some other occupations might be. 

This discussion is not meant to imply that young persons should 
not be ambitious if they so desire. However, different levels of aspira- 
tion are appropriate to different persons. The adolescent who sets a 
modest but realistic goal for himself should not be made to feel 
ashamed of his plan. Less emphasis upon the prestige of certain occu- 
pations and more genuine acceptance of the dignity of all honest work 
would free many to choose their vocations for reasons that might lead 
to greater personal satisfaction. 

Need for Guidance. From the preceding discussion, it is apparent 
that insufficient self-understanding and insufficient knowledge of the 
world of work are problems for some and perhaps many adolescents. 
Such problems in understanding interfere with the adequacy of voca- 
tional choices and occupational adjustment. Some of the difficulty is 
rooted in cultural attitudes, which are usually slow to change. Some 
of the difficulty is due to economic conditions that are beyond the 
control of the individual. Yet much can be done to increase self- 
understanding and to provide a more accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of the occupational world. р 

Many schools have established guidance programs at the junior 
high school and the high school levels in an effort to help adolescents 
with their problems of educational and vocational planning. Informa- 
tion about occupational opportunities and requirements may be given 
in courses organized for this purpose or as a part of other courses. 
Some schools have occupational information materials in the school 
library. A few schools arrange tryout work experiences for their stu- 
dents. Standardized psychological tests of abilities, achievement, and 
interests may be given to help students see how they compare with 
others. Group discussions and/or individual interviews with the 
guidance counselor are used to help students understand the educa- 
tional and vocational implications of differences in abilities and inter- 
ests, and to help them to clarify their planning. а 

However, many schools do not offer any of these services, and 
among those that do the services are not always adequate. Under- 
staffing of guidance programs, with consequent overheavy case loads, 
restricts the amount of individual counseling and of group guidance 
that can be done. This is a serious problem. Growth in self-understand- 
ing cannot be produced mechanically by the interpretation of test 
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results. Much interview time will probably be needed by those who 
have unclear or false pictures of themselves, but the necessary time 
may not be available. Another handicap to adequate guidance services 
is the fact that in some school systems the persons who have been 
assigned guidance responsibilities may lack sufficient professional 
training in this field. Gradually this problem is being faced by the 
establishment of specific certification requirements for guidance 
workers and by an increasing supply of trained personnel. A good 
beginning has been made by many school systems in introducing 
guidance services, but much remains to be done. 

Largely under the stimulus of the Veterans Administration during 
and after the second World War, many colleges and universities es- 
tablished counseling services for veterans. Such services were often ex- 
tended to nonveterans. Although some of these counseling centers 
were later closed, many institutions continued the service, and others 
have more recently established centers. Thus, counseling services are 
now available to all students in many institutions of higher education. 
The Veterans Administration still offers counseling services to those 
who are eligible, under different arrangements from those just men- 
tioned. Vocational and educational counseling services are provided 
by some social agencies or other community agencies, especially those 
concerned with rehabilitation of the handicapped. State offices of 
vocational rehabilitation also serve the handicapped. Some reputable 
private agencies offer guidance services, but they are generally located 
in large communities and their fees may be higher than those of non- 
profit agencies. College- and university-sponsored centers sometimes 
provide service to nonstudents, usually on a fee basis. 

For the young person who has left high school and has not gone to 
college, and who is neither a veteran nor physically handicapped, few 
professional guidance services are available. The local branch of the 
State Employment Service may have facilities to assist him if he needs 
counseling, but the extent of such service is dependent upon appropria- 
tions and therefore varies in different localities and at different times. 
Because of the relatively limited guidance resources available to the 
adolescent who is not in school, it is important that those who need 
help and are willing to accept it be identified while still in school. 

It must not be assumed that every young person needs educational 
and vocational guidance. Many are able to make appropriate plans 
and to implement them without special assistance. And some of those 
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who appear to need help may be extremely reluctant to accept it, or 
may refuse it altogether. Guidance is not likely to be effective if it is 
forced on people or if it is passively received. It requires active par- 
ticipation by the counselee. Ideally it also requires a counselor who 
not only has knowledge concerning vocations and concerning indi- 
vidual interests and aptitudes but who also has insight into human 
motives, and the ability to help the adolescent understand himself. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF CHOICE AND ADJUSTMENT 


In this section, further consideration will be given to the psycho- 
logical aspects of vocational development.‘ Vocational choice and 
occupational adjustment are very greatly affected by the opportunities 
and the restrictions of the environment. Yet the individual is not 
passive in his interaction with the environment, and his particular 
psychological characteristics are important determinants of his voca- 
tional development. 

Intelligence and Special Abilities. Intelligence is influential in voca- 
tional development in several ways. Since it is related to academic 
success and attainment, it is an important factor in determining how 
much education a person will be able to complete. Amount of educa- 
tion affects entry into many occupations, especially the professions. 
Intelligence is also related in a general way to the occupational level 
at which a person will have the best chance to compete. It has been 
demonstrated that the average intelligence of members of different 


groups varies in such a way that occupations may be 
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arranged in a hierarchy according to these aver: : 
also been shown that there is considerable variation around the aver- 


ages, with the result that there is much overlapping in the range of 
scores between different occupational groups (Fryer, 1922; Stewart, 


1947). 


Some occupations require special abilities in addition to a certain 


level of general intelligence. The importance of special talent in music 
or art is obvious. Specialized abilities and aptitudes of different kinds 
also play a part in vocational adjustment in other fields; for example, 
speed and accuracy of perception is helpful in clerical work; ability 
to comprehend mechanical relationships is important in skilled me- 
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chanical work; fine manual dexterity is an advantage in some occupa- 
tions, and good eye-hand co-ordination and satisfactory hand-arm 
dexterity are important in others. In jobs where extremely high de- 
grees of skill are not required, special aptitudes may be more impor- 
tant during the initial learning period than later. Those who can learn 
to do the work fairly readily will be less likely to become discouraged 
and quit, and they run less risk of being fired for inefficiency during 
the learning period than employees who are not as adept. 

Vocational Interests. There are many alternatives from which it is 
possible to choose in making vocational decisions, and psychologists 
have tried to discover why certain choices are made rather than 
others. No final answer to this question is available. It has become in- 
creasingly apparent that no one factor is of exclusive importance in 
vocational development, but that there is an interaction among various 
factors, of which interest is considered to be an important one. 
Studies have shown that occupational groups may be differentiated on 
the basis of interest patterns (Strong, 1943), and the predictive effi- 
ciency of measured interests has also been demonstrated (see, for 
example, Strong, 1951, Levine and Wallen, 1954). 

Much confusion in the discussion of the role of interests in voca- 
tional choice and vocational adjustment has resulted from different 
connotations of the word interest. Super (1949, pp. 377-380) has 
clarified the situation by defining different uses of the term, and an 
adaptation of his definitions will be used in this discussion. Expressed 
interest refers to the verbal profession of interest; manifest interest 
refers to indication of interest by actual participation; and measured 
interest refers to the assessment of interests through standardized in- 
ventories. 

Neither expressed nor measured interests correlate perfectly with 
interests as manifested by entrance into an occupation. This is under- 
standable, partly because interests are not the only determinant of 
choice and partly because expressed, manifest and measured interests 
may sometimes give only a superficial indication of a person's under- 
lying motives. The interest a person expresses in a certain activity 
may be incidental to an unexpressed need for approval, or glamor, OF 
power, or security, or escape from his present circumstances, and the 
like. Moreover, as indicated in a study by Jersild and Tasch (1949); 
the interests individuals express may reflect what they happen to have 
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learned to like, or to believe they ought to like, rather than interests 
they potentially might acquire. 

In a fourteen-year follow-up study of a group of men who had filled 
out the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and had also been inter- 
viewed about future plans when they were sophomores in college 
(McArthur, 1954, McArthur and Stevens, 1955), it was found that 
measured interests were better predictors of future occupations for 
some men in the group while expressed interests were better predictors 
for others. As would be expected, the test predicted better for men 
who more actively followed their own interests in selecting their voca- 
tions than for men who had followed a family tradition. 

There has been much speculation as well as research concerning 
the nature and development of interests. In discussions of this topic it 
has been suggested (Strong, 1943) that interests and aversions are 
learned reactions to the environment, expressive of liking or of dislik- 
ing as a result of satisfactory or unsatisfactory experience. Whether 
an experience is satisfactory or unsatisfactory to the individual depends 
in part upon his ability to deal with it successfully. Vocational interests 
have also been seen in a developmental frame of reference, and 
described as a feature of a person's adjustment to the culture (Carter, 
1940, 1944a, 1944b). In attempting to adjust, according to this view, 
the individual identifies himself with some occupational group, which 
leads to interest in certain activities and experiences. The identification 
will persist unless discrepancies between abilities and requirements 
force a disruption of the pattern; orientation toward a different group 
is then attempted. Vocational interests have also been related to larger 
personality patterns, personal values, and to the conceptions people 
have of themselves (see, e.g., Bordin, 1943, Carter, 1944a, Berdie, 
1944, Darley and Hagenah, 1955). : : 

The exact age at which genuine vocational interests begin to appear 
is not known. They appear at different ages in different persons. Likes 
and dislikes are, of course, displayed from a very early age. Children 
can and do express interests and state choices in answer to questions 
about what they want to do when they grow up. For many children, 
however, such expressed preferences are easily changeable. Children 
take vocational roles in their play, though the roles may seem un- 
realistic to an observer. Little boys play cowboys, policeman, and 
firemen; little girls play mother and teacher; boys and girls play doc- 
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tor and nurse. But the time for serious choice is later (Ginzberg 
et al., 1951). 

Sometimes meaningful vocational preferences as reflected in later 
occupational choice are expressed in childhood. This may frequently 
be the result of a special talent that becomes apparent early and is of 
such a kind that its vocational implications are readily discernible. 
Potential musical virtuosi, ballet dancers, perhaps some artists and 
writers may show appropriate abilities and preferences at an early age. 

Early-appearing interests that have implications for future vocations 
have been identified in certain studies of special groups. Roe (1952) 
found in her study of eminent scientists in several different scientific 
fields that ten of the twenty biologists showed interest in natural history 
as children; the other ten did not recollect any particular interests 
before high school, when several began to display scientific interests. 
Many of the physical scientists recalled marked early interest in 
mechanical gadgets of various kinds. The most frequent early interests 
of the social scientists were literature and the classics, not apparently 
related to a future career in the social sciences, yet the classics deal 
with human situations such as are considered in a different way by the 
social scientist. 

In Terman's (1954, p. 10) longitudinal study of a group of intel- 
lectually gifted individuals, 58 per cent of those who in childhood had 
expressed a preference for engineering actually became engineers 
later, and 38 per cent who expressed such a preference became physi- 
cal scientists (including engineers). Since the groups studied by both 
Roe and Terman were highly gifted intellectually, what is true for 
them may not be true for the average child. 

Norton (19532, 1953b) has studied the development of expressed 
interests in vocations through interviews with teachers (both men 
and women) and factory workers (men oniy). Vocational interests 
covering a wide range of age were recalled, with some first remem- 
bered interests going back as far as three years of age. In general, the 
teachers tended to recall the appearance of first interests at an earlier 
age (nine) than did the factory workers (thirteen). The latter reported 
a smaller numbers of interests. In the entire group (both teachers and 
factory workers) there was typically no one interest, but a waxing 
and waning of various interests over the years. That the process of 
interest development was still continuing in adulthood, though on a 
reduced scale, was indicated by an upswing in interests reported in the 
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late twenties and by the fact that vocational goals other than their 
present occupations were reported. More interests were reported to 
have been begun during ages fifteen to sixteen than at any other age. 
Earlier interests were not consistently reflected in current vocational 
goals. 

Many influences appear to have been involved in the development 
of the reported interests, but family influence appeared to be the most 
important. Different influences acting upon the individuals and differ- 
ent motives acting within them led them to different vocational fields. 
Despite the fact that all three groups came from rather similar homes, 
their occupational achievement varied. Norton conjectures that differ- 
ences in achievement might reflect differences in stimulation toward 
the development of interest. The factory workers seemed lacking in 
the drives found among the teachers, excepting the drive for money 


and security. . . 
Maturational effects may be involved in the development of inter- 


est patterns; it is possible, though not definitely proved, that interest 
development may be in part a specialized aspect of general growth 
processes, a differentiation and specification of what was more general 
(Carter, 1940; Hulslander, 1955-56). | | 

One expert on interest measurement believes that interests are 
probably well developed by high school entrance, and perhaps earlier 
(Strong, 1955). By the middle adolescent years, organized patterns 
of measured interests are apparent, and they are to a considerable 
extent comparable to adult interests in reliability and stability (Carter, 
1940, 19442, Taylor, 1942), although changes do occur thereafter.” 
Results from the California Adolescent Growth Study showed that 
there was no marked tendency for the interest inventory scores of 
boys to increase from the tenth to the twelfth grade; development dur- 
ing this period tended to be a matter of organization of interests, not 
a general increase in test scores (Carter, 1944a, p. 25). Organization 
of the measured interests of high school boys was found to be very 
similar to that of adults (Carter, 1944a). Stability over a period of 
time of the interest inventory scores of high school boys regularly in- 
creased with age (Taylor, 1942). This does not prove that age is the 
only reason for the increased stabilization of interests. Interests may 
become stable due to various environmental factors; they may also 


5 The following discussion is based on results of studies with the Strong Vocational 


Interest Blank. 
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remain stable by reason of a tendency individuals have to maintain a 
consistent picture of themselves whether or not this picture happens 
to further their own growth (this tendency is discussed elsewhere in 
this book, notably in Chapter Seventeen. Such stabilization of interest 
test scores was not observed in high school girls, however, and although 
the reason for this is not clear, a possible explanation is that over one 
fourth of the girls were either married or preparing for marriage at 
the last testing while the boys were planning on careers (Taylor, 
1942). The girls’ vocational interests may, therefore, have been less 
specifically channelized. 

When age differences in measured interests are considered by com- 
paring different age groups instead of the same persons at different 
ages, it has been found that the interests of boys remain relatively con- 
sistent from age fifteen on. Interests of fifteen-year-old boys and 
twenty-five-year-old men correlate .82, while those of fifteen-year-old 
boys and fifty-five-year-old men correlate .73 (Strong, 1943, p. 286). 

In summary, it appears that interests such as those measured by a 
standardized test tend to remain relatively stable by the middle of the 
adolescent period. Expressed interests may be observed at an early 
age. Such early-appearing interests may have little genuine vocational 
significance for many individuals, but for some they do seem to be 
important. Increased concern with vocational choice may develop 
during adolescence as a part of increasing vocational maturity (Super, 
1955). Many youngsters can profit from vocational guidance at mid- 
adolescence, although a definite vocational choice need not be made 
this soon. At this stage, many young persons can select broad voca- 
tional areas for further consideration and can begin to eliminate others. 

Vocational Development as Related to Personality Factors. 

Various personality factors are thought to play an important role in 
vocational development, although the role has not been very clearly 
defined or explored. Measured vocational interests, and personality 
traits, attitudes, and values seem to be related within certain occupa- 
tional groups, and among students preparing for certain occupations 
(Super, 1949; Darley and Hagenah, 1955). However, research studies 
have not as yet succeeded in demonstrating marked relationships 
between specific personality traits and occupational group member- 
ship on a sufficiently wide scale to allow broad generalizations in 
this area. 

Roe (1952, 1953) in a study referred to above, found that the 
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eminent physicists and biologists she studied had, from an early. age, 
shown less gregariousness than the social scientists in her study. In 
their present life style, social scientists showed more concern with 
interpersonal relationships than did the biologists and physicists. Ter- 
man (1954) found that the nonscience group among his gifted men 
had tended to display evidences of better social adjustment in child- 
hood than the science group. 

The attempt to probe the relationship between personality and occu- 
pational choice or vocational adjustment is complicated by the fact 
that a given occupation may provide an opportunity for many kinds of 
activity (Berg, 1953). For example, in medicine the work may be 
very impersonal and technical or it may involve a very personal kind 
of activity. Many occupations offer the possibility of a vast range of 
interpersonal relationships. A filling station attendant may, for exam- 
ple, have more interest in people and, in a psychological sense, more of 
a “bedside manner" in his sympathy with customers who are having 
personal or family difficulties than a doctor who happens not to care 
much for people. Within the field of education, there are differences in 
the work arising from the grade taught, the subject matter, and the 
professional orientation (teaching, supervision, administration), and 
even greater differences in the kind of human approach that is made. 
As noted in Chapter Ten, a teacher can use his subject matter as a 
means of withdrawing from people or as a means of coming close 


to people. | . ; : 
Furthermore, people may have quite different motives for entering 


a given occupation. As suggested in Chapter Seventeen, a person with 
Scientific interests and very high competence in science may be an 
anxious person who is perhaps using his absorption in impersonal sci- 
entific problems as one of his means of keeping aloof from human 
problems. Conversely, others may find in science an outlet for the 
expression of deeply human concerns. In like manner, persons with an 
urge for power may seek to express it through many different occupa- 
tional channels. Even in choosing the ministry, a young person may be 
motivated by the notion he has of the prestige enjoyed bya clergyman 
quite as much as by a desire to carry out the pastoral duties of a min- 
ister, while another young person may choose it as his life work with 
more tely altruistic motives. 
Within. urb tat are more or less wide depending upon the indi- 
vidual as well as the occupation, different needs may be met by the 
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same occupation, and the same needs may be met by different occu- 
pations. The individual's perception of the situation, as well as objec- 
tive realities of the situation, are important. Furthermore, there are 
different ways in which a person may deal with his needs, just as 
there are differences in his degree of awareness of his needs and in the 
relative strength of certain needs compared with others. 

Small (1952, 1953), acting on the assumption that “people seek 
satisfaction of their basic needs in every major aspect of their lives— 
including the vocational" (ibid., 1953, p. 1), has investigated the 
relationship of needs to expressed vocational choice in work with 
adolescent boys ranging in age from fifteen to nineteen, including a 
psychologically disturbed group and a group of better adjusted boys. 
All these boys had come for vocational counseling, so they were not 
a random sampling. 

It was found that the better adjusted boys made more realistic voca- 
tional choices than the disturbed boys did, when realism of choice 
was defined as having vocational goals that were in accord with per- 
sonal qualifications. Among the better adjusted boys reality played a 
greater part in the first choice of an occupation and fantasy in the 
second choice, while the reverse was true among the disturbed boys. 
It would appear that those with greater psychological strength tended 
to deal with reality first, and only then turned to fantasy, while the 
disturbed boys displayed reality-avoiding behavior. Yet they could 
deal with reality when pressed to do so. In the better adjusted group, 
the needs shown in the fantasy content of the choices were of a kind 
that would make for involvement with the environment, such as needs 
for achievement, recognition, and affiliation, whereas the needs shown 
by the disturbed group suggested withdrawal from the environment. 

That general adjustment also affects vocational adjustment and 
achievement is suggested in the Terman and Oden (1952) study of 
intellectually gifted persons. When the most successful and the least 
successful men in the group (success being defined by the extent to 
which they had made use of their intelligence) were compared, it was 
found that the two groups had differed in emotional stability and in 
social adjustment in childhood and these differences were shown even 
more clearly when they were adults. Friend and Haggard (1948) 
found that the main differences between persons who were better 
adjusted and less well adjusted (to work) lay not so much in the 
qualifications they possessed as in the way they could utilize these 
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qualifications. They differed more markedly in their attitudes, feelings, 
and ideas than in their aptitudes. 

Values. A person's values are likely to be reflected in some of his 
interests and they may also reflect his philosophy of life and the 
influence of his cultural background. 

Ginzberg and his associates ( 1951, p. 75) suggest that adolescents 
at about age fifteen or sixteen show a tendency to relate various fac- 
tors significant for choice to their values and goals. Work offers an out- 
standing opportunity for the expression of values.* Centers (1949) 
names five kinds of the values that might be sought in work: inde- 
pendence, self-expression, security, opportunity to serve others, and 
interesting experience. Persons in white collar occupations appear 
more often to value self-expression, independence, and interesting 
experience, while manual workers more often value security and 
independence. 

Beilin (1952) found that the indirect (concomitant) satisfactions 
of work were valued far more than the direct satisfactions (those 
derived from the work itself) among a group of high school senior 
boys of rather low socioeconomic status. Economic factors were the 
most frequently mentioned of the indirect satisfactions. Those who 
planned to attend college did not differ significantly in these attitudes 
from those who did not plan to go to college. 

Persons who can feel sure of the concomitants of work, such as 
economic rewards and security, probably take them for granted and 
emphasize other factors. Furthermore, the nature of the work offers 
more opportunity for intrinsic satisfaction in some occupations than 
in others (Darley and Hagenah, 1955). However, the values of those 
within an occupational group may differ, which implies not only that 
occupations offer opportunities for satisfying different values, but also 
that individuals are able to derive different values from similar 


oc ions. " 

irit of Gratification. As indicated in Chapter Eleven, 
different socioeconomic groups in our society show some differences 
in their emphasis on immediate satisfaction or future satisfaction of 
desires and impulses. In commenting on findings by Kinsey and his 
associates concerning the patterns of sexual behavior of American 
males, Ginzberg (1948) has suggested that such differences reflect 


5 In addition to the studies cited, see: Friedmann and Havighurst (1954), Singer 
and Steffire (1954) and Lyman (1955). 
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differences in willingness to postpone gratification. Kinsey found that 
some young men who were upward-mobile adopted the sex patterns 
of the group they were heading toward rather than those of the lower 
socioeconomic group into which they had been born. Differences in 
emphasis on immediate gratification are also shown in other areas than 
the sexual. Boys from lower socioeconomic strata tend to leave school 
at an earlier age and to remain economically dependent on their fam- 
ilies for a shorter period of time than do middle-class and upper-class 
boys (Bell, 1938; Ginzberg, 1948; Hollingshead, 1949). 

In the study by Beilin (1952) referred to above, boys who planned 
to go to college were compared with boys in approximately the same 
financial circumstances who did not plan to go to college. Both groups 
were above average in intelligence. Presumably, the college-going 
group was potentially upward-mobile. It was conjectured that the boys 
planning on college would have to postpone certain gratifications in 
order to realize their plans, while those who went to work directly 
after high school would not. The two groups differed in occupational 
goals, extracurricular and leisure time activities, and school-related 
behavior. However, Beilin found that the college-bound group did not 
feel deprived of satisfaction by their plans for college. Rather, the 
prospect of pursuing their plans for college was satisfying. Evidently, 
the concept of postponement may be interpreted in one way by the 
individual concerned and in another by the onlooker. Results tenta- 
tively suggest the existence of two different patterns within the same 
socioeconomic group—that of the apparently upward-mobile indi- 
viduals and that of the less mobile group members. 

Differences in willingness to postpone gratification may reflect dif- 
ferences in orientation toward the present or the future. On the basis 
of their experience and also because of their possibly more limited 
financial resources for implementing any plans they might make, many 
members of the working class may tend to emphasize the present while 
many members of the middle class may tend to be more strongly 
oriented toward the future (Ginzberg, 1948; Reynolds and Shister, 
1949; Ginzberg et al., 1951; Miller and Form, 1951). 

Great emphasis upon present-time orientation may seem self- 
defeating to those who prefer a future-time orientation, yet it may not 
appear so to those who do not. The individual who has come to believe 
that striving for future achievement does not “pay off" is not likely 
to engage in such a struggle. Whether or not what he has learned is 
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correct does not affect his behavior as long as he believes it to be 
correct. A person responds to his perceptions of reality, not to reality 
in the abstract. 

Furthermore, whether orientation to the present or to the future is 
best for a person is a matter of what he wants from life. “Middle class” 
values should not be forced on anyone upon the assumption that what 
is good for some is good for all. Every individual has the right to make 
his own decisions and to accept his own values, as long as they do not 
interfere with the welfare of others. Yet he should also have the 
privilege, as much as possible, of understanding the implications of 
his decisions and the meaning of his values. Consideration of how a 
contemplated decision may affect one’s future (no one can be sure) 
can be helpful to many young people. For example, the adolescent 


who drops out of school as soon as possible and accepts the first job 


he can get without consideration of its suitability may later discover 


that he has limited his occupational possibilities. The adolescent who 


makes current educational decisions in relation to future goals and who 
d of drifting into it gives himself a better 


selects his occupation instea 
d, of course, that he has made an appro- 


start in his work life (provide 
priate choice of goals). 


SOCIOECONOMIC ASPECTS OF CHOICE AND ADJUSTMENT 


‘actors in vocational development 
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what his heredity has predisposed him to be, and his learning takes 
place within a particular culture. 

To understand vocational development adequately, concepts drawn 
from sociology and economics as well as those drawn from psychology 
must be considered (Super et al., 1956). A few pertinent concepts 
will be briefly mentioned. 

Socioeconomic Status and Family Background. Much important 
learning takes place in early childhood, when the environment is 
almost entirely that of the home and immediate neighborhood. The 
socioeconomic status of the parents affects the kinds of cultural stimu- 
lation the child receives, and to some extent influences the kinds of 
persons he will meet. When he enters school, he becomes exposed to a 
broader, more heterogeneous environment, but he comes equipped 
with reaction tendencies he has already learned. These may be modi- 
fied, of course, with new experience. 

The socioeconomic status of the family affects the young person's 
social status in the community and may influence his interpersonal 
relationships (Hollingshead, 1949). Financial assets or limitations of 
the family may influence how far the individual will go in school 
(Bell, 1938). Many children from poor homes do not complete high 
school, often because of economic necessity, but also for other reasons, 
such as lack of encouragement from others or lack of interest. 

The father's occupation often has a direct influence upon the 
occupation the son will select. Although the majority of sons do not 
enter the same occupations as their fathers, they are more likely to 
enter their fathers' occupations than any other (Rogoff, 1953). 

Opportunity. Obviously, educational and vocational plans are 
affected by the opportunities available for the desired training ог 
employment, but an adolescent must qualify in order to take advan- 
tage of available opportunities. For example, he must possess musical 
talent in order to complete training as a professional musician. How- 
ever, the opportunity must be present; a trained musician who cannot 
find a job in this occupation will have to take some other kind of job, 
at least until an opportunity develops. General economic conditions 
in the country as a whole affect employment opportunities. Persons 
who start their occupational careers in the midst of an economic 
depression may be retarded in their vocational progress compared to 
those who enter the labor market at a time of full employment. Rules 
and regulations of various kinds restrict training and regulate employ- 
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ment (for example, college entrance requirements, licensing regula- 
tions, seniority rules, and so on). Although such restrictions are 
usually intended to maintain standards and to safeguard the security 
of those who are employed there are restrictions upon opportunity 
which do society a disservice—the effects of religious or racial 
prejudice, for example. 

The Floundering Period. It has been found in several studies (David- 
son and Anderson, 1937; Hollingshead, 1949; Miller and Form, 
1951) that during the early stages of their working lives, young people 
often go through a *floundering period" characterized by short-term 
jobs and unemployment. Although undoubtedly affected by local eco- 
nomic conditions, this shifting about probably also reflects the young 
worker's efforts to find the "right job" for himself. Particularly for 
those who have no clear idea of what they want to do, or for those 
who have unrealistic expectations, trial and error in the process of 
occupational adjustment is to be expected. Members of occupations 
requiring extensive training, such as the skilled trades or the profes- 
sions, may not flounder as much in the process of settling down voca- 
tionally as others do. To a certain extent, they have had their tryout 
experience through their specialized training. Furthermore, they have 
a greater personal stake in sticking to an occupation in preparation 
for which they have already invested a considerable amount of 


time. . 

In a study of adults engaged in manual occupations (Reynolds and 
Shister, 1949), it was found that most of the workers took the first 
job they could get and did not *shop around" to compare it with other 


Possibilities. About half the workers said they had had no plans at all 
while still in school, and in most instances the parents' plans for their 
children had been vague. Less than a quarter of the group reported 
that their first job coincided with plans made while in school. Most 
of the first jobs were blind alleys. It is not surprising that floundering 


Occurs under such circumstances. . | о | 
Assistance in making appropriate pig d e in parai 
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poseful job change for good reasons is, of course, desirable, and 
remaining overlong in an inappropriate job is not an indication of 
good vocational adjustment. 
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Occupational Mobility. Occupational mobility * means movement 
between jobs. This may occur in a horizontal direction, as when a 
person shifts from one occupation to another at the same general 
socioeconomic level, or in a vertical direction, moving to a higher or 
a lower level. Mobility may be studied by comparing the job a person 
holds with the jobs he previously held, or by comparing fathers' and 
sons’ occupations. 

There is a considerable amount of occupational mobility in the 
United States. Many workers have had a variety of occupational 
experiences during their careers. Both horizontal and vertical mobility 
are shown, with a trend toward greater upward than downward verti- 
cal mobility. However, the movement tends toward adjacent occupa- 
tional levels rather than widely separated levels. Vertical mobility for 
the manual worker tends to culminate in a skilled trade if he started 
elsewhere, or in self-employment if he moved from the skilled trades. 
There are some changes back and forth between white collar and blue 
collar occupations, but most of the work career is usually spent in one 
area or the other. Education seems to be the principal aid to occupa- 
tional mobility. 

In an interesting study that contrasted father-to-son mobility trends 
in one community at two different periods of time, Rogoff (1953) 
found no difference in the average rate of mobility. Her findings sug- 
gest that, in the community studied, rates of mobility have neither 
appreciably increased nor decreased over a thirty-year span of time. 
Downward mobility decreased in 1940 over 1910, while upward 
mobility remained constant. 

Because the occupational structure of our society is changing with 
technological advances and with rural to urban shifts, as well as 
other changes in population, one cannot predict what the long-range 
trend in occupational mobility will be. On the basis of data now avail- 
able, it appears that at least there is no decrease in mobility. 


THEORIES OF VOCATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


There are several general theoretical points of view concerning occu- 
pational choice and adjustment. Differences in emphasis exist, due 


7 For various studies of mobility, see: Davidson and Anderson (1937), Reynolds and 
Shister (1949), Miller and Form (1951), Lipset and Bendix (1952a, 1952b), Rogoff 
(1953), Caplow (1954), Jenson and Kirchner (1955). 

8 For discussions of them, see: Ginzberg ef al. (1951), Super (1953), Meadow 
41955). 
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partly to the frame of reference adopted by those who theorize. Econ- 
omists tend to stress the influence of economic opportunity; psycho- 
analytically oriented individuals emphasize the role of needs; sociolo- 
gists emphasize class and status factors and family background; 
psychologists often stress the importance of human motives, indi- 
vidual differences in traits and interests, and other psychological 
attributes of the person. All these different points of view have con- 
tributed something to the understanding of vocational behavior, 
although some approaches have proved more fruitful than others. 
Two theories with a broad frame of reference have been proposed, 
one by Ginzberg and his group (Ginzberg et al., 1951; Ginzberg, 
1952), and one by Super and his associates (Super, 1953, 1954, 
1955; Beilin, 1955; Super et al., 1956). Both theories recognize that 
occupational choice is a long-term process. There are three basic 
elements in the Ginzberg theory of occupational choice: “it is a 
process; the process is largely irreversible; compromise is an essential 
aspect of every choice” (Ginzberg et al., 1951, p. 186). As discussed 
earlier in the chapter, three periods are identified in the process of 
choice-making, distinguished by the characteristics of the choices that 
are made (fantasy, tentative, or realistic). и 
Super (1948, 1951) has described the processes of vocational 
choice and adjustment as they occur over time. The individual has 
certain abilities, aptitudes, and personality tendencies that are partly 
genetically determined and constitutionally based, but are developed 
and modified by experience. As he progresses from childhood through 
adolescence into adulthood, the individual forms a concept of himself 
as a particular kind of a person. He develops this self-concept through 
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his self. The concept the individual has formed of himself is influ- 
ential in his making of occupational choices and in his vocational 
adjustment. “In choosing an occupation one is, in effect, choosing a 
means of implementing a self-concept” (Super, 1951, p. 92). If, on 
the basis of actual experience in an occupation, it is discovered that the 
occupational role is not consistent with the self-concept, then, in order 
to adjust vocationally, the individual must modify his self-concept or 
change his occupation and try a different occupational role. This is a 
process of reality testing, but it is not exclusively a rational, intel- 
lectual process; feelings and emotions are also involved. 

In his more recent writings, Super (1953, 1954, 1955; Super et al., 
1956), influenced by the work of Ginzberg and others, has continued 
and increased his emphasis upon the developmental aspects of voca- 
tional behavior, but he sees it in a broader frame of reference, which 
includes both psychological knowledge of individual differences and 
sociological knowledge of career patterns. According to Super, the 
individual's life history may be divided into different stages distin- 
guished by the kinds of activity that characterize each stage, such as 
Bühler's (1933) division of it into the stages of growth, exploration, 
establishment, maintenance, and decline. As part of the total develop- 
mental process, the individual's behavior develops in various areas, 
including the vocational. Making occupational choices, preparing for 
and entering Occupations, and adjusting vocationally are processes 
taking place over time. Some of these processes may be more heavily 
emphasized in one stage and some in another. Certain kinds of voca- 
tional behavior may be found to be more typical of some life stages 
than of others. Environmental demands and the changing character 
of life situations and of individual characteristics mean that vocational 
development is a continuous process through a large part of life. The 
problems encountered and the ways of dealing with the problems at 
different times and among different individuals may vary. Society 
expects the maturing individual to master certain developmental tasks, 
including vocational ones, and he tends to internalize these cultural 
expectations. 

According to Super's account of vocational development the indi- 
vidual develops a self-concept that is usually fairly stable by late 
adolescence. He also acquires a concept of the world of work, and in 
making occupational choices and in adjusting vocationally, he attempts 


to assume a congenial and appropriate vocational role. His attempts 
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are affected by many different conditions both within and external to 
himself, and the process of vocational development involves compro- 
mise between the desires of the individual, cultural expectations, and 
the realities of the environment. Satisfaction with an occupation de- 
pends upon whether the work engaged in and the way of life it may 
entail allow the individual to assume the role he has learned to per- 
ceive as appropriate to himself. 

Theories concerning vocational behavior are still tentative, still to 
be validated, or in the process of being tested. We do not yet have 
all the knowledge needed fully to understand the processes of voca- 
tional choice and of vocational adjustment. 

It seems reasonable to believe that in further work on theories of 
vocational development increasing attention will be given to the con- 


cept of the self, the relationship between vocational choice and self- 
rejection, and the ways in which the occupation a 
im to fulfill his possibilities. When voca- 


tional development is considered from the point of view of self- 


fulfillment it touches upon many of the concepts that have been 


considered in other chapters of this book. In keeping with these con- 
person's work and his work habits may 


cepts it may be noted that a і 
be an expression of healthy growth or may be influenced to a great 
d anxiety. What a person chooses 


extent by anxiety or an effort to avoi t t 
to do may be a well-grounded and appropriate choice or may repre- 


sent a striving to live according to an unrealistic view of himself. His 
work may in varying degrees be an expression of spontaneity or of 


i i f a need to gain glamor 
conf f independence or dependency, o 
poem Т уе success in order to offset a lack of self- 


or power or competiti à 

си or of a dede to enjoy work for the rewards that he gains 
, 

from the work itself. 


acceptance and self- 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The Adolescent and Religion 


Most adolescents profess some kind of religious faith. A majority of 
them attend church more or less regularly. Nearly all affirm that they 
believe in God. Religious concepts are deeply embedded in the moral 
training most adolescents have received from early childhood. In addi- 
tion, the language of religion appears in much of the great literature 
they read. Even if the young person seldom enters a church or syna- 
gogue and takes little part in the formal practices of any religious 
group, he still faces the impact of religion. In our culture (and prob- 
ably in most cultures) the secular and the religious are intermingled 
in countless complicated ways. 

More space will be given to religion than the subject usually 
receives in books on adolescence for three reasons. First, as noted, 
most adolescents profess some kind of religion, and they meet the 
influence of religion on every side. Second, in this book we have 
consistently been concerned with the subjective or "inner" aspects of 
the life of the adolescent and his search for meaning, and religion 


is for some the most important avenue of this search, Third, when 
we face the issue of religion in the life of the adolescent we face 
some outstanding examples of conflict and inconsistency prevail- 
ing in the lives of many young people and in the culture in which 


they live. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY RELIGION? 


Religion, as we meet it in everyday life, consists of a system of pro- 
fessed beliefs, attitudes, and practices, commonly centered around a 
place of worship. When we deal with religion in this chapter, we are 
considering a system of practices and professed convictions, and com- 
mitments pertaining to a person's relationship to himself and the 
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universe. To be religious is to heed and to have a care. The religion 
of one who is firmly committed to his faith is the most intimate and 
inclusive set of beliefs on which his ideas and attitudes concerning the 
meaning of his life are grounded. Religion, from the personal point of 
view of a religious person is a highly subjective experience; it is that 
which is of ultimate concern. From a social point of view, a person 
seeks through his religion to enter into meaningful relationships with 
others, reaching for a faith and a hope he can share with others and 
seeking to join with others in common devotion to it. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS AND CULTURAL EXPECTATIONS 


In many religious denominations adolescence is regarded as an espe- 
cially important period. The role of religion in adolescence is recog- 
nized in a variety of ceremonies and traditions. Some religious groups 
have regarded adolescence as the time of “awakening,” when a bor- 
rowed faith becomes a personal possession. In some religious groups 
it has been assumed that adolescence is a time when the young person 
is ripe for religious conversion or is ready to plunge into religion with 
more passionate certainty than he showed as a child. In many groups, 
as is well known, the practice of confirmation or of other forms of 
introduction into adult religious privileges and practices and obliga- 
tions prevails. 

From what we know about general trends in development, we may 
expect that a person during adolescent years will become capable of 
giving thought to his beliefs and capable also of a more profound 
self-involvement in religion. This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the adolescent actually will develop a more profound view of 
religion than he had as a child or become more deeply absorbed in it. 


PREVALENCE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


There are many studies showing that the typical adolescent of high 
school and early college age is "religious," at least to the extent of 
assenting to a number of religious beliefs and taking part in religious 
Observances.! 

The percentage of young people expressing belief in God has been 


See Beekman (1947), Bose (1929), Dudycha (1950), Myers (1951), Nelson 
(1940), Howells (1928), Moreton (1944), Pixley and Beekman (1949), Remmers, 
Myers and Bennett (1951), Ross (1950). 
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found to vary somewhat in different populations, but in various sam- 
plings about 90 per cent or more have expressed some kind of belief 
in God. 

The religious beliefs professed by adolescents conform closely to 
what is found when those in the adult population at large are ques- 
tioned. A Gallup poll of December 18, 1954, gives results of a 
sampling of a survey touching on religion. One question asked of the 
adults in the survey was this: Do you yourself believe in God? 
Ninety-six per cent answered yes, one per cent answered no, and three 
per cent replied that they did not know. At all age levels from twenty- 
one to fifty and over, over 90 per cent of those questioned answered 
that they believed in God, although the percentage was somewhat 
higher in the age range of fifty and over than in the age range from 
twenty-one to twenty-nine (98 per cent and 93 per cent respectively). 
Moreover, at least 90 per cent of those at three educational levels in 
the sampling (college, high school, and grade school) expressed a 
belief in God. The respective percentages were 92, 96, 97. In a study 
by Kuhlen and Arnold (1944), 94, 80, and 79 per cent respectively, 
of young people aged thirteen, fifteen, and eighteen years recorded 
that they knew there was a God; only 3, 5, and 2 per cent respectively 
stated that they did not believe in God. The remaining persons 
recorded that the existence of God was something they wondered 
about. 

When individuals were questioned in the Gallup poll as to what 
they would regard as the best argument for believing in God, the five 
leading reasons arranged by frequency of mention, were the fol- 
lowing: 


The order and majesty of the world around us. 

There must be a Creator to explain the origin of man and the 
world. 

There is proof of God in the Bible (or other church authority) - 

Past experiences in life give me faith that there is a God. 

Believing in God gives me much comfort. 


While almost everyone answers that he has a religious belief, the 
percentages of those who answer fall off sharply when they are ques- 
tioned more specifically concerning some of the more elementary 
facts or circumstances connected with religion. In a Gallup poll in 
December, 1954, it was noted, for example, that only 34 per cent of 
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adults questioned in a sampling were able correctly to answer the 
question, "Who delivered the Sermon on the Mount?" Only 21 per 
cent responded correctly when asked: “Can you name one of the 
prophets named in the Old Testament of the Bible?" On the other 
hand, 95 per cent correctly answered the question, “Who was the 
mother of Jesus?" and 49 per cent were able to name the first book 
of the Bible. 

In a survey conducted in 1930, Dudycha (1933) found that 93 per 
cent of the college students in his sampling believed in the existence 

` of God; 83 per cent believed in the existence of the soul; 74 per cent 
believed in immortality. Dudycha (1950) compared the beliefs of 
two hundred and sixty-six freshmen in 1949 with beliefs recorded 
by over eight hundred freshmen in a number of Midwestern colleges 
in 1930. In the main, the degree of acceptance and rejection of vari- 
ous beliefs was about the same in 1949 as in 1930. 

From a national survey of high school students reported in 1951, 
Myers (1951) concludes that the typical high school student has a 
favorable attitude toward the church, attends services about once a 
Week, and says prayers once or twice a day. In a survey of a large 
youth population in the age range from sixteen to twenty-four in 
Maryland in the 1930's, Bell (1938) found that 71 per cent of the 
total youth population claimed membership in some church. 

Gilliland (1940), in a study of college students in 1940, reports that 
very few of the university students in his survey were atheistic and 
that in general, university students were not unfavorably inclined 
toward the church. However, it appeared in this study, as in some 
others, that the religious beliefs of the young people were often formal 
and academic. 


INFLUENCE OF CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCES ON RELIGIOUS 
ATTITUDES IN ADOLESCENCE 


In the religious sphere, as in others, we can expect that a young per- 
son's developing convictions and attitudes must of necessity build 
upon what he has already learned and accepted. The young person's 
total personality and his upbringing until the time he reaches adoles- 
cence will have a significant bearing on his religious orientation 
during adolescent years. 

To realize the meaning of love, as emphasized in religion, the 
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young person must draw upon his own experience with loving people. 
To realize what the concept of faith might mean, the young person 
likewise must build upon the foundations of faith and trust that have 
already been established in his earlier development and upbringing. 
All people have faith of some sort, whether formulated in religious 
terms or not. But it is difficult for an adolescent to find meaning in 
the religious faith he is taught if religion has been presented to him 
only in the form of doctrines and creeds and confessionals, which 
he had to memorize, like the names of the states of the Union. 

The same principle applies to other aspects of religion. Most 
religions emphasize or imply a kind of common devotion that binds 
people together, giving the individual communion with something in 
which he is deeply involved and which also deeply involves him with 
others. To achieve such a state of devotion, the young person must 
again draw upon experiences in his own life. If religious instruction 
has been given mainly in terms of abstractions, he will not have much 
upon which to build. Abstractions, which are the delight of the 
philosopher of religion, have relatively little meaning for the ordinary 
child or adolescent. 

Many religions emphasize an inner state as being the most impor- 
tant condition of religious faith and devotion: The religious believer, 
according to this concept, enters into a close and intimate relationship 
with the God in whom he believes. Presumably, if he is a real believer, 
his whole mind and his full heart will be involved in this relationship. 
To many persons, according to the religion they profess, this relation- 
ship means that they, the finite ones, are in communion with the 
infinite, that they who bear the mark of time and who reside in а 
temporal sphere are, through their religious beliefs, brought into 
touch with the eternal. If such a professed relationship has any mean- 
ing for a young person he is building upon the capacities for related- 
ness that have developed in the process of his own rearing and 
growth. 

Roberts (1950) has discussed the interplay of development in the 
religious sphere with the conditions in a young person’s everyday life. 
He states that when a child grows up in an atmosphere in which 
parents behave and live in a manner that is out of keeping with the 
religious doctrines they teach, the youngster is caught in a trying 
situation. Roberts states that if the child’s parents, for example, 
preach a gospel of love but have no affection for him, no amount of 
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indoctrination concerning the exalted character of love can fill the 
vacuum. According to his account, religious instruction that is 
designed to bring peace and comfort may actually have almost the 
Opposite effect, for where there is sharp discrepancy in the home 
between standards that are professed and attitudes that actually show 
through, a child may feel hopeless and have a sense of personal 
worthlessness. The higher the professed ideals, the more intense the 
child's sense of failure may become. 

According to Roberts, a person as he moves toward adolescence 
and adulthood may show two types of reaction if he has been brought 
up in a situation in which there is a sharp contrast between the 
religious precepts that are taught and the actual example of religious 
living that is shown him. He may cling to a formal acceptance of 
ideals and religious convictions in a desperate attempt to assure him- 
Self that the universe is a secure place and that life is worth while 
despite the unsatisfactoriness of his actual experiences. He may make 
a desperate effort to maintain the semblance of faith as a means of 
escape from the sad reality of an existence that holds little meaning 
or faith. Obviously, such is not a joyful religion. As such a person 
nears adult years, it may occur to him now and then to take stock. 
But the prospect of facing the grim dislocation between what he pro- 
fesses and what he realizes may be so frightening that he quickly 


pushes the issue aside. | 
Another reaction, according to Roberts, that might be shown by a 


person who has been brought up in a home where there is profound 
inconsistency between attitudes that are displayed and standards that 
are professed is to become cynical and to reject ideals and religious 
beliefs altogether. He may treat them as "bunk" because of the gulf 
between what these ideals and beliefs are supposed to stand for and 
the emptiness he, as a child, has encountered in his life with those 
who taught these ideals and beliefs. 

On the other hand, when the parents' ethical and religious ideals 
are grounded in a mature capacity to give and to receive love, the 
child, according to Roberts, will have an opportunity to grow into 
convictions that are an integral part of his own life. The child will 
grow into religion through a gradual appropriation of workable beliefs. 

It is not in the home alone, of course, but also in the religious 
instruction he receives outside the home that the adolescent might 
meet individuals who help him to integrate religious principles into 
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his own life, or hinder him from being able to do so. If surveys were 
made of the attitudes young people have toward teachers in schools 
that are conducted under religious auspices, or toward pastors and 
other active workers in religious congregations, the findings probably 
would parallel those obtained when similar studies are made of atti- 
tudes toward teachers in secular schools (such findings are reviewed 
in Chapter Fourteen). The qualities of kindness, considerateness, and 
other *human" traits of the religious person would probably be 
stressed more by the adolescents than his religious views, just as they 
emphasize the human qualities of high school teachers more than 
their teaching skills. 

It may be noted that in the religious sphere as in other walks of life 
there are persons who profess charity without having much capacity 
for being charitable. Examples of this are given in an illuminating 
account by Overstreet (1953) of what might happen when an “unlov- 
ing personality" enters actively into religious work. In sympathetic 
language, Overstreet describes character traits that adults and older 
adolescents who have been associated with religious institutions will 
recognize at a glance—in others, and possibly in themselves. When 
an unloving person, who again and again has been unable to relate 
himself to others in his daily life, or to accept others, or to win 
acceptance, affiliates himself with a church, he may remain basically 
as hostile, rigid, and moved by anxious self-concern as ever. He may 
continue his tendency to be vindictive and to exploit others even 
though, to all appearances, he abides by all the teachings of religion. 
He may be a pillar of the church, one who attends faithfully and 
works ardently, and yet his religious activities may take an unbend- 
ing, dogmatic, and disapproving turn, colored by intolerance and a 
lack of forgiveness. 

When one overhears adolescents (or adults) express bitterness 
when they speak of religion the explanation may be that their religious 
upbringing was marred by personalities of this unloving type. Such 
bitterness is understandable. The hostility of church-going people who 
provoked such bitterness is perhaps not as easy to understand or to 
forgive, yet their condition, of course, is also pitiable and springs 
from hurts in their own lives. It must be remembered, too, that it is 
not only in the church nor even primarily in the church that one finds 
the anxious and unloving who project their troubles upon others and 


thus embitter their lives. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN EXPRESSED ATTITUDES 
AND BELIEFS 


There are many trends in the development of the adolescent that may 
bring about a change in the way he thinks and feels about religion as 
he moves from the early teens into the early twenties. When develop- 
ment proceeds in a healthy way, the young person, as he moves 
through the adolescent years, will be able to examine religious beliefs 
and ideas that, as a younger child, he took for granted and accepted 
at second hand from his parents and teachers. If he does examine 
himself and the ideas and beliefs that were taught him, the adolescent 
is likely to question religious ideas just as he examines ideas pertain- 
ing to political and social and other concerns. Such self-examination 
is a sign of healthy growth. It is probably true that the surer the 
adolescent is concerning his convictions, the freer he will feel to test 
them. The more they mean to him, the more he will have the courage 
to question them. The one who is most capable of believing is also 
the one who dares to doubt. 

The adolescent who endeavors to be independent and to think for 
himself is likely to go through a period when he tries also to do some 
independent thinking on the subject of religion. If he is actively in 
revolt, his rebellion may appear in the way he responds to religion. 
As he grows in his ability to understand the meaning of life about him, 
he also, presumably, becomes capable of a deeper understanding of 
the meaning of religion. As he moves on in school, learns about differ- 
ing philosophies and viewpoints, he will have an opportunity also to 
see his religious views in a widened perspective. As he meets persons 
who differ from him in religion, he may find it necessary to look a little 
more closely at his own beliefs. If he takes courses in science, litera- 
ture, and philosophy, he will observe how human beings have striven 
to find and to phrase the truth, and how various are the answers they 
have found. If he keeps an open mind, he may realize, as never before, 
that what to him is a matter of belief is to others a matter of doubt. 
As he studies the cultural subjects in high school and college, he is 
likely to meet viewpoints and come upon theories and facts that 
touch upon his particular religious views and throw some doubt on 
the way he has formulated them. He will read about gods that seem 
Strange to him and yet realize that at some time, in another place, 
there were persons like himself who believed in these gods and wor- 
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shiped them perhaps even more devoutly than he worships his own 
God. He will, if he allows his imagination free play, hear strange 
prayers ascending to these strange gods, and he will realize out of 
his own yearnings and needs why these prayers were said, and perhaps 
wonder whether they were heard. 

In Chapter Five there were illustrations of the way young people 
became able, as they reach adolescence, to think in terms of abstract 
ideas. In keeping with this development, we might expect that some 
young people would acquire a more profound understanding of the 
symbolism of religion. Actually, there are findings that show a change 
in some aspects of religious orientation as young people become older. 
But there are also findings indicating that many young people, while 
professing religious beliefs, do not seem to show much change as they 
grow older in their understanding of what this religion might mean. 

Another condition that may lead to changing religious views is an 
increase in the young person's ability to examine the circumstances of 
what he is taught or the example that is set for him. He may realize 
that some of those who talk about the happiness and peace religion 
brings do not seem particularly happy or peaceful themselves. He 
may regard a person as insincere if he preaches brotherly love yet 
has strong prejudices, as many presumably religious persons do. 

Some changes in religious orientation appeared in a study con- 
ducted by Dawson (1900) in New England many years ago. This 
study dealt with the interest young people from about the age of eight 
to twenty showed in various parts of the Bible. Older children showed 
a lessened interest in the historical aspects of the Scriptures and an 
increased interest in the poetic parts of the Bible and in the gospels. 
The shift was not impressively large, but it suggests that as children 
move into adolescence, the symbolism of their religion appears some- 
what less in the form of images of certain external happenings (such 
as Daniel in the lion’s den) and more in terms of beliefs and feelings. 
According to this view, the younger person, in reading the story of 
Job, for example, would be impressed by the fact that Job was a man 
who was rich and good and who owned seven thousand sheep and 
three thousand camels and then he had trouble but he remained а 
good man and ended by being more richly blessed than ever, so that 
he had fourteen thousand sheep and six thousand camels. The older 
person, on the other hand, would be less impressed by Job's wealth 
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and more impressed by the moral struggle and the soul-searching Job 
went through after he had lost his children and his possessions and 
was smitten with boils and given a rugged test of his faith. However, 
we cannot infer from Dawson's study how many adolescents might 
look at Job's inner struggle rather than the facts concerning his 
livestock. 

The attitudes and beliefs of older as compared with younger stu- 
dents who had received religious education in institutions were studied 
by Franzblau (1934). One interesting finding was that while still 
attending a religious school, the older children tended to question 
dogmas they had accepted at the age of twelve. The mere fact of 
getting older and having continued contact with a religious institution 
did not mean that the young people grew more confirmed in their 
acceptance of religious beliefs. Many of them rejected religious 
dogmas as they matured even though they attended religious school 
faithfully. Neither did they seem to gain steadily in intellectual under- 
standing of the meaning of religious teachings as they grew older and 
continued their education. In this study, as in studies dealing with 
children belonging to many religious denominations, it was found that 
there was no close relationship between knowledge of religious history 


or ceremonies, on the one hand, and growth of character or person- 


ality, on the other. 


Many observations indicate that young people take a less literal 


view of things as they grow older. The older person is probably better 
able than the younger one to conceive, for example, of the six days 
Of creation not as representing six twenty-four hour days but as rep- 
resenting long periods of time. Changes in views concerning hell and 
the devil have been noted by Jones (1943) and Dudycha (1933). 

One would expect, in keeping with an increase with age in ability to 
think in abstract and symbolic forms, that some young people would 
change the conception they have of the nature of creation, the meaning 
of miracles, and the meaning of prayer. One study indicates that a 
person of university age is less likely than a child to ask for specific 
things in prayer and that he uses prayer as a means of expressing or 
communicating his own attitude toward the situation and as a means 
of seeking peace of mind (Pixley and Beekman, 1949). 

A study by Kuhlen and Arnold (1944), dealing with changes in 
religious beliefs in the age range from twelve to eighteen, shows some 
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shifts, but the similarities between twelve- and eighteen-year-olds are 
generally more striking than the differences. For example, questions 
concerning heaven and hell are mentioned as being problems at all 
three age levels (twelve, fifteen, eighteen) by over half the young 
people. More of the eighteen-year-olds than of the twelve-year-olds 
stated that they had problems due to conflicts between science and 
religion. Yet even in connection with this problem, which presumably 
should be more of an issue for the older than the younger person, the 
differences between the three age levels were not outstanding (42 per 
cent of the twelve-year-olds, 50 per cent of the fifteen-year-olds, and 
57 per cent of the eighteen-year-olds mentioned problems on this 
score). One of the larger differences appeared on the item, "Every 
word of the Bible is true." Seventy-nine per cent of the twelve-year- 
olds stated that they believed this proposition, compared with 51 per 
cent of the fifteen-year-olds and 34 per cent of the eighteen-year-olds. 

In a study comparing college underclassmen with upperclassmen, 
Katz and Allport (1931) found that a majority of college students in 
their group maintained substantially the same beliefs near the end of 
their college careers that they had on entering college even though 
there were some significant shifts. The upperclassmen showed slightly 
less belief in a personal God and in prayer, and tended more to 
believe in an impersonal God than did the underclassmen. According 
to their own estimates, the students showed a tendency, during their 
college years, to shift toward a less orthodox position in religion. The 
trend toward unorthodoxy was consistent but moderate and was not in 
the nature of a revolution of thought and feeling. 

While there are indications of changes in thinking such as those 
illustrated above, there are indications also that some young people 
do not progress very much in their religious thinking as they move 
into the teens. Dimock (1937), for example, reports that the boys 0 
sixteen in his study were just as likely as boys of thirteen to think of 
God as a person sitting on a golden throne punishings the bad and 
answering prayers for material things. 

Other findings suggest that while some young people, during the 
teens, go through a period of questioning some of their religious 
beliefs, they later return to them. Some persons, in their twenties or 
early thirties, when they become parents, take up religious practices 
which, for a time, they had neglected (see, e.g., Bossard and Boll, 


1943, and Allport, et al., 1948). 
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EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS DOUBT 


The emotional aspects of religious experience in adolescence have 
not been studied as carefully as the more formal and literal aspects of 
what young people say they believe. We do know, however, from 
biographies and autobiographies, that religious experiences in adoles- 
cence may in some individuals be deeply charged with feeling ranging 
from ecstatic joy to despair and despondency. 

If a young person seriously sets out to examine the religious beliefs 
he has been taught, and raises doubts about them, the process of 
doubting may be painful. It is disquieting at any time of life to ques- 
tion what one has been taught by those one respects and loves. It is 
disturbing if one feels that one must reject what one has believed and 
taken for granted over a period of several years. To question one's 
religion is in many respects equivalent to questioning an important 
foundation of one's approach to life. When a young person questions 
his religious beliefs, it is not just a dogma or a doctrine or a theory 
that he is questioning. He is, in a sense, calling into question his own 
intelligence and the integrity of those who taught him and the relation- 
ship he has had with those who have taught him and in whom he has 
placed his trust. Moreover, if his beliefs have been more than lip 
service, he is, in a sense, questioning the image of God he has formed 
and the conception of ultimate truth on which he had built his faith 
up until the time when he began to be assailed by doubts. 

If a person questions a faith that has been a keystone in his philos- 
ophy of life, in so far as he has formulated a philosophy of life, he is 
bound to feel uncomfortable in the process, and perhaps it is because 
of this fact that a large proportion of adolescents do not seem to 
doubt very seriously. While many of them do go through a period of 
questioning this or that aspect of their religious beliefs, the outcome 
usually is not a radical one. There is considerable reason to believe 
that in the religious sphere young people show resistance to the idea 
of self-examination as they do in other areas of their lives. 

An interesting side light on religious beliefs appears in a study by 
Dudycha (1933), in which 74 per cent of the college students 
expressed a belief in immortality and 51 per cent expressed a belief 
in a final day of judgment but, as against this, only 39 per cent 
expressed a belief in the existence of hell. In reporting this finding we 
are not implying that young people should believe there is a hell. But, 
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as a matter of inner consistency, if one believes literally that there 
will be a final day of judgment, the logic of this belief would imply 
that the judgment might be unfavorable. 

An indication of the fact that in the religious sphere, as in other 
spheres, young people are not eager to use their ability to think and 
inquire into the position they profess to have taken appears in an 
interesting study by Watson (1929). Ratings were obtained from 
several hundred older boys who participated in religious services of 
various types. Among the services there was one consisting mainly of 
music; one that brought in passages of poetry and music; one, entitled 
"Silence," extolling by poetry and by pauses and prayers the concept 
of being silent in the presence of the universe and the Almighty. 
Among the other services was one called “A Quest," prepared on the 
assumption that the boys might, in connection with their worship, 
wish a more adequate concept of God. The "Quest" received the 
lowest ratings. 


DISCREPANCY BETWEEN FORMAL PROFESSION 
AND PERSONAL COMMITMENT 


The fact that many young people, while saying they accept religious 
beliefs, are merely giving passive assent to the idea of religion, is indi- 
cated in a study by Ross (1950). About two thousand persons, rep- 
resenting the constituency of a number of Y.M.C.A. groups, took part. 
A large percentage of young people appeared to lack a clear under- 
standing of the concepts and symbols in which they said they believed, 
and these concepts and symbols frequently did not seem to be related 
to their lives in any significant way. About three fourths of those ques- 
tioned stated that they adhered to orthodox ideas of God, Jesus, and 
the Bible. But, according to Ross, only about 16 per cent of the total 
number possessed “That combination of firm belief, zest for life, and 
sense of security" which he regarded as being characteristic of а 
religious person (p. 158). The evidence indicated that for a large 
number of young people religion is a "vague body of inherited or 
acquired ideas" which they have not, to any substantial degree, experi- 
enced or understood. à 
There were some differences between members of various faiths in 
the extent to which those who professed religious beliefs also regu- 
larly undertook religious practices, such as church attendance, prayer» 
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Bible reading, and the like. But in all denominations, according to this 
Study, a sizable proportion of those professing religion does not realize 
to any degree of depth the religious beliefs they profess. The evidence 
indicates that those who professed religious beliefs did not, on the 
whole, tend to show a more kindly attitude toward their fellow men. 
They did not, for example, show a greater practical application of the 
concept of the brotherhood of man by acceptance of Negroes as equal 
human beings. 

In a foreword comment, Allport (1950) speaks of a “central para- 
dox" in Ross's findings. He points out that nearly everyone professes 
belief in God; prayer is a widespread practice; there is a friendly esti- 
mate of the church and a widely expressed conviction that mankind 
needs religion. At the same time, according to Allport, there is a 
"ghostly quality" about these attitudes. It appears that for many per- 
Sons the teachings of religion are unclear, their bearing on everyday 
life is dim, and very few young people seem to be able to integrate 
the values of religion into the pattern of everyday life. 

In his study of Elmtown's youth, Hollingshead (1949) similarly 
indicates that while the young people in the community he studied 
accepted religion by way of formal assent and seemed to assume that 
Christianity was the one right and true religion, it appeared that for 
many of these young people religion consisted to a large extent in an 
amorphous body of beliefs symbolized by a number of awesome 
Words. Hollingshead states that he got the impression that religion, to 
these adolescents, was comparable to wearing clothes or taking a bath, 
It is Something that one has or does if one is an acceptable member of 
Society, 

Elsewhere in this book we allude to the same problem: it is a prob- 
lem of meaning, a problem of finding the implication of what one 
learns and what one says one believes. This matter of giving lip service, 
of repeating the proper phrases, is not limited to any one sphere of 
life. It appears also (and perhaps on an even larger and more sweep- 
ing Scale) in connection with academic aspects of life at School. It 
Appears when students give the correct answers and earn high scores 
9n a test in the social studies in high school, for example, but do so 
Without realizing the meaning, in a personal sense, of what it is they 
are saying or writing when they give answers concerning democracy, 
Social responsibility, human equality, and so on. This problem of 
Meaning, the question concerning what difference does this or that 
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make in an intimate, personal way, is also a problem in the lives of the 
teachers of adolescents. As noted elsewhere in this book, upwards of 
60 per cent of graduate students in a course on adolescence, most of 
them teachers, recorded that the problem of finding meaning in what 
they learned or what they taught, or what they did, constituted a per- 
sonal problem they needed help in solving (Jersild, 1955). These 
adults, many of whom worked closely with adolescents in their pro- 
fessional lives, were not, when they spoke of meaninglessness, refer- 
ring to the academic meaning of the words they used and the subjects 
they taught. Many of them easily earned A’s on academic tests. 

The desire they expressed for something meaningful was not à 
desire for a better grasp of the academic interpretation of what they 
had to learn and teach but for a firmer conviction concerning the 
significance and personal implication for themselves and for others of 
what they were learning and teaching. 

As already noted it is not just in religion that the adolescent and 
his elders face a problem of meaning and significance. The young and 
the old alike face this problem in many spheres of life. The problem 
of meaning arises in school, for example, whenever there is a marked 
discrepancy between what is professed and what is practiced. We find 
it when a school preaches democracy and fails in so many ways tO 
practice it; whén a school claims that it deals with children's needs but 
never has the courage really to inquire into them. We find it in per- 
sonal relationships when a person professes love but is really out 
for conquest; and in civic affairs when some person professes to be 4 
good citizen and yet has strong social, religious, or racial prejudices- 
There is a kind of inner rift and dividedness whenever there is 4 
tendency to pretend, to conform to an external expectation, and (0 
evade or avoid the underlying meanings through a flight into words 
and empty phrases. There is a problem here that pervades the whole 
range of human existence and that is part of a human struggle that all 
people have to face. 

Many adolescents face the difficulty of finding integrity in them" 
selves and in the life that surrounds them. They can observe, for 
example, that if a man is dishonest in the sense that he steals hi$ 
neighbor’s money, he is sent to jail. But if he is dishonest in the sense 
of professing something that is different from what he really feels or 
the way he actually lives, he is not sent to jail. He may even win 2 


promotion in his job and an honored place in his community because 
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of his shrewdness and cleverness. This high-lights a profound human 
problem which baffles the old and adds to the perplexities of the young. 


RELIGION AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SELF-REALIZATION 


A discussion of what would be involved if an adolescent who professes 
religious beliefs sought to realize the meaning of religion touches on 
concerns that are related not only to religion but to the whole of life. 
In the material that follows the writer has endeavored to point out 
some of the parallels between a psychological and a religious approach 
to self-realization. The ideas here set forth have not emerged directly 
from research in adolescence but most of them have taken shape 
during discussions with high school students and with teachers of high 


School and college students. 


Science, Reason, and Religion 


Some older adolescents are perplexed by the question as to whether 
there is a basic conflict between science and religion. Some see a 
conflict between religion and reason, for example, or between science 
and religion, as though one might choose one or the other, but 
not both. 

When the writer was in his late adolescence the idea that one must 
make an either-or choice between religion and science was empha- 
Sized by some college instructors and some clergymen. As against 
this, others have maintained that to oppose reason and religion or 
Science and religion, as though they were mutually exclusive and 
incompatible, is to misconstrue the meanings of both science and 
Teligion. It is possible that the instructor who makes forays against 
religion or the religious leader who quarrels with scientific findings 
is telling more about his own uncertainties—and his need to see him- 
Self as being in the right and to put others in the wrong—that he is 
telling about the truth or falseness of the religious or scientific ideas 
that he criticizes. 

Macmurray (1937) has pointed out that the more truly scientific a 
Person is or the more genuinely religious he is the more he will hesitate 
to adopt an attitude of scorn and superiority in judging the convic- 
tions of others. Macmurray states that it is the immature scientist and 
the immature religious person who are cocksure. According to him, 
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the mature scientist is humble and tentative—he realizes the im- 
mensity of ignorance—and the profoundly religious person likewise 
will hesitate to quarrel with scientists or coreligionists, for the more 
secure he is in his faith, the more he can tolerate truths that are com- 
municated in any form. 

A scientist who is really searching, and not just trying to appease 
a need for proving this or that, faces new and more perplexing prob- 
lems the further he goes in his search. The closer he comes to the 
boundary of the known the more he realizes the vastness of the 
unknown. And even in contemplating the known he cannot help but 
wonder what might be the meaning of what he knows; he cannot help 
but wonder why he seeks so eagerly, and what might be the ultimate 
object of his search. When he thus raises questions of meaning and be- 
gins to speculate about ultimate meanings, and perhaps about ultimate 
values, he is beginning—if he had not long before this begun—to fall 
in with the search of the religious person who also, in his way, asks 
what is of ultimate meaning, value, and concern. Both can, of course: 
stop short of this. 


Overlap Between Religious and Psychological Approaches 
to Self-Fulfillment 


The position that religion and the psychology of self-realization have 
certain elements in common has been emphasized both by scholars 
in psychology and those in religion. In recent years there has been 2 
great deal of emphasis on psychological aspects of the work of the 
pastor, including the psychological implications of love, hostility; and 
anxiety. In the psychological literature, and especially in psycho- 
analytic literature, there have been many references recently to paral 
lels between a religious and a psychological orientation to life. AD 
emphasis on the interlocking relationship between attitudes towar 
self and attitudes toward others appears both in psychology ап 
religion (see, for example, Sullivan, (1947), Fromm, (1947), Horney: 
(1950), and Roberts, (1950).? Р 
Kubie (1950) points out certain resemblances between the attitudes 
of seeking help through psychology and through religion. He speaks 


cal ар” 


2 For other discussions of common elements in a religious and psychologie 3), 


proach, see Bruder (1952), Silverman (1952), Hiltner (1952), de Lassio 
Katz (1953), and Overstreet (1953). 
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of humility and a willingness to change, a willingness to become differ- 
ent, as something a person seeks when he goes for psychological help 
and also as something that sometimes occurs in the process of religious 
conversion. 

In the discussion that follows we will touch upon some of the 
common elements in a psychological and religious approach. 

Emphasis on Love in Psychology and Religion. The most important 
common emphasis in both a religious and a psychological conception 
of good health in human affairs is an emphasis on love. The concept 
of divine love and brotherly love is central to the religious teachings 
to which most of those who read this book have been exposed. The 
concept of love, and especially the concept of loving relationships 
With self and with other significant persons, is the cornerstone of 
health from a psychological point of view. The importance of the 
conception of self-love, in the form of healthy self-acceptance, is 
discussed in various parts of this book and we need not elaborate on 
it here. But we may bring out a point or two. Where there is love, 
Whether it be in a psychological or a religious context, it exists as 
something very personal and intimate. It does not consist of self- 
righteousness. It cannot exist in a detached sphere, remote from the 
homely and earthy details of everyday life. In many recent writings in 
Psychology much has been said about love in language that is close 
to the language of religion on the same subject. . 

Emphasis on Feeling as Well as on Thought. There is an emphasis, 
both in the psychological and the religious approach to self-realization, 
On an attitude of acceptance of emotion. According to psychological 
theory, the person who has found himself has free access to his feel- 
ings. His convictions are grounded both on feeling and on thought. 
He does not need and he does not desire to live his life solely on an 
academic level or to remain emotionally aloof from himself or others. 
He is capable of gladness and rejoicing. He does not have to pretend 
that he never gets angry or afraid or anxious. And he neither glories 
in his ability to bear his sorrow without sign of grief nor does he 
Blory in the depth of his suffering. He is content simply to be able to 
feel his sorrow or his joy, or whatever his emotion might be. 

A similar emphasis on emotion appears In religion although there 
is some variation between different religious groups. The Old Testa- 
ment speaks freely of love, pity, jealousy, anger, fear, terror, sorrow, 
Brief, and lamentation. The Psalmist weeps. He becomes weary of his 
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groaning and he waters his couch with his tears, but he also asks the 
people of all lands to make a joyful noise unto the Lord, to serve Him 
with gladness and to come before His presence with singing. In the 
New Testament there also is a strong stream of feeling. Jesus wept. 
He flared with anger. He showed compassion. He promised joy which 
no man can take away. The disciples cried out in terror. They went 
on their way rejoicing. The grateful woman wept and tenderly bathed 
the feet of her master with her tears. 

Inward Condition as Distinguished from Outward Forms. Another 
parallel between a psychological and a religious approach is in an 
emphasis on the "inner life" rather than on outward conformity. The 
religious person recognizes this when he takes the position that the 
kingdom of God is within. He believes that it would not profit a man 
if he gained the whole world and lost his soul. The Talmud recognizes 
the inner content rather than the outer form or possession when it 
inquires “Who is rich?" and answers, “Не who rejoices in his por- 
tion.” These statements are from religion, yet with a slight change of 
words they can be used as crucial statements in a psychology of 
self-fulfillment. 

The one who is seeking for psychological integrity must also draw 
upon strength within himself; he does not stake his worth on external 
achievements such as might be gained through competitive triumph, 
power, and possessions, although in the process of using his capacities 
in a productive way he may be competitive and may become both 
successful and affluent. 

Another expression of the importance of the “inner” condition 
appears in the fact that from both a psychological and a religious 
point of view the person who is seeking to be “true to himself” tries 
to shun hypocrisy, not so much because he regards it as а moral 
wrong but because it is a kind of unhappiness, a kind of illness to 
play false with himself. 

Humility. Another parallel between a religious and a psychological 
approach to life is that both involve an attitude of humility. Neither 
in the psychological nor in the religious sense does this humility mean 
subservience, weakness, or self-abasement. Nor is it the opposite 0 
being proud, for a person can be humble and still quietly take pride in 
his own integrity. Neither is humility the same as melancholy. It i5 
rather a kind of “humble cheerfulness,” a kind of dignity that makes 
it unnecessary for a person to pretend to be what he is not. It 1$ 2 
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kind of courage that enables a person to admit the fact and accept the 
fact that he is weak in the sense that he cannot master all or know 
all. It is a kind of strength that makes it unnecessary for a person to 
make irrational demands upon himself. 

Acceptance of the Concept Struggle and Suffering. Another parallel 
between the psychology of self-realization and the psychology of 
religion appears in the concept of struggle and pain. In the psychology 
of selfhood it is recognized that in the process of developing and 
coming into his own a person is likely to find the going painful at 
times. In the process of discovering limitations and lacks a person is 
likely to suffer. In the process of facing up against and freeing himself 
of illusions and self-deception he is bound to go through periods of 
great discomfort. He will not only show resistance, to use a term 
common in clinical and psychoanalytic psychology, but he will actu- 
ally feel hurt. Further, to be himself and to find himself a person must 
venture, take risks, and bear up under the pain of disappointment and 
heartache that occurs when a venture goes wrong, or when a hope is 
unfulfilled, or when he stands upon his own convictions in spite of 


criticism from others. . 
In the religious sphere there is similarly an acceptance of the con- 
cept that the person who is trying to live according to his religion (like 
the person on his way to selfhood) will meet with trying times. He 
will face sorrow. He may experience the hurt of being despised and 

rejected because of his integrity. | 
However, neither in religion nor in psychology is the acceptance of 
the concept that the fullness of life can be gained only at the cost of 
Pain based on the theory that pain in itself is good. | 
Healthy and Unhealthy Guilt. The concept of guilt appears com- 
monly both in the psychological and in the religious conception of the 
human personality. There are differences between psychologists and 
of these groups) concern- 


Scholars in religion (as well as within ba hi ition’ 
ing the nature and origin of guilt and the means whereby this condition 


might be relieved, In both approaches, however, a distinction can be 
made between healthy and unhealthy experiences of guilt. The lan- 
guage of religion calls for true repentance, implying that this is some- 
thing quite different from false self-accusation. In psychology, simi- 
larly, a distinction is made between a healthy kind of remorse and an 


unhealthy kind of guilt feeling. 2. -— 
One aret of irrational guilt is that it 1s out of proportion: the 


П 
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person is torn with guilt even when no one else would blame him or 
think of accusing him and even when everyone on earth or in heaven 
would gladly forgive him. 

Guilt of an irrational sort is not health-inducing, either in a psy- 
chological or a religious sense. From a psychological point of view, 
such guilt represents a kind of sickness within the self. From a 
religious point of view, it denotes a lack of faith. 


Implications for Adolescence 


Parallels between psychology and religion, such as those described 
above, do not imply that psychology and religion are the same. It is 
implied, however, that when we seek to understand the adolescent, 
whether to guide him or to appreciate the nature of his existence, we 
face issues concerning the nature of human experience and questions 
of meaning and value that go beyond this or that fact or finding about 
adolescent development. Many of these issues and questions of mean- 
ing and value are much the same, whether one seeks to understand 
adolescence from the standpoint of an adolescent or a parent, or from 
the standpoint of psychology, education, or religion. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Personality Development and 


Self-Fulfillment 


marizes some of the main currents in the life 
e takes his place in adult society, facing the 
he has built in the past. It consists in part 
of a review of lines of thought presented in earlier chapters and, in 
part, of new material. It discusses some of the characteristics of the 
adolescent who is going ahead with healthy and realistic attitudes 
regarding himself and others. It also considers some of the character- 
istics of young people who are carrying into the future a large burden 


of unresolved problems. 


This final chapter sum 
of the adolescent as h 
future on the foundation 
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deviates from these dem 
and others. Another emphasis has been on a 
and on predominant themes and motifs of existence. 
To understand personality, We must not only look at a person's 
conduct; we must also try to fathom the motives or springs of action 
underlying it. Behavior that looks the same may have very different 
meanings, and behavior that looks very different may spring рош а 
common source. Many illustrations of this have been given in earlier 


chapters. A person who seems to have a "loving personality" may use 
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love to exploit; a person who seems bold or irascible may conceal 
timidity under his show of confidence or anger; and so forth. 


CONSISTENCY AND CHANGE IN PERSONALITY 


The development of personality is marked both by a high degree of 
consistency and also by a great capacity for change. 

Many characteristics of an adolescent show considerable constancy 
from year to year. This is worth noting, even though it is no more than 
we might expect. Each new day in a person's life is, of course, built 
upon the foundation that has been laid in the past. Therefore, unless 
there is a radical upheaval (as sometimes happens), there is likely to 
be a strong current of continuity in the characteristics a person shows 
as he moves along. 

A person's heredity remains the same over the years, and his 
environment frequently does not change significantly. However, the 
effect of the environment will change as a person matures, and heredity 
may bring out characteristics during adolescent growth that lead to 
changes in personality. Adolescents differ, for example, in the timing 
and extent of the growth spurt associated with puberty. As can be 
inferred from findings presented in Chapter Three, an adolescent's 
pattern of physical growth, largely determined by heredity, may have 
an important effect on the attitudes others have toward him and on 
the way he perceives himself. This means that his heredity is, during 
the adolescent period, indirectly having an important influence on his 
personality. 

The discussion of mental growth in Chapter Five touches on 
another factor that has a bearing on consistency in personality devel- 
opment. We noted that there is a high correlation between intelligence 
test scores during adolescence and during several years preceding 
adolescence. 

In the discussion of social development in Chapter Eleven, we 
noted that there is a high degree of consistency from year to year in 
the extent to which a person is accepted by others, as measured by 
sociometric tests. By and large, to be consistently accepted (or ignored 
or rejected) by others from year to year is likely to be associated with 
sameness rather than change in personality. As we have noted earlier, 
personal qualities that lead other persons to accept or reject an adoles- 


cent are likely also to be related to the extent to which he accepts 
or rejects himself. 
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In the sphere of physical development, too, there is likely to be 
more consistency than fluctuation, at least in the gross dimensions. A 
person is more likely than not to remain tall or short compared with 
others, or to hover near the average as he moves from childhood into 
adolescence, even though there are marked individual variations. 

In the emotional sphere the data concerning consistency of trends 
in personality development are not so precise, but there is much 
evidence indicating that in their emotional tendencies young people 
also show a high degree of consistency as they move from childhood 
into adolescence. It has been found that persons who are emotionally 
disturbed, as revealed by behavior problems, maladjustment, and 
delinquent tendencies during adolescent years, often have shown signs 
of emotional disturbance over a period of several years (see refer- 
ences to delinquency in a later section and Tucker, 1937). In clinical 
reports dealing with individuals, there are many accounts bringing out 
the fact that those who, at adolescence, need special help often have 
a long childhood history of difficulty. 

Two studies in which children were followed from babyhood into 
adolescence emphasize the tendency of the growing person to remain 
true to his own pattern over the years. In one study, Neilon (1948) 
y sketches of seventeen-year-old boys and girls 


drew up personalit à à 
whose development had been studied intensively by Shirley (1933b) 


during the first two years of their lives. Judges were asked to match 
the unidentified sketches of the two-year-olds with accounts of the 
same persons at the age of seventeen. The two personality descrip- 
tions, although separated by an interval of fifteen years, had so much 
in common that the judges could match them far more accurately 
than would have been expected by chance. There was not a complete 
correspondence, however, for the judges disagreed in the matching of 


some of the sketches. 


In another study, Gesell and Thompson (1941) took note of the 


characteristics of twin girls at the age of fourteen, whom they 
had watched with interest since infancy. These girls were identical 
twins, yet in infancy they showed some subtle differences. As an 
infant, one of them (Twin C) had shown more “sociality” than the 
other (Twin T), and this appeared also at the age of fourteen. Ac- 
cording to Gesell, Twin C possessed from the beginning *a tithe more 

of being lovable," and this remained with her 


of the quality or state 
and made a difference through the years in the way others responded 


to her. 
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Consistency in Parental Attitudes. A tendency toward consistency 
in the dominant personality characteristics of a child is likely to be 
furthered also by the fact that his parents tend to show a good deal 
of consistency in their own personalities from year to year. Shirley 
(1941) has described how a mother's predominant attitudes and 
qualities of temperament are likely to persist from year to year. She 
describes how a mother's tendency, for example, to be calm or fussy, 
her tendency to try to hurry a child or to let him take his own pace 
are likely to be expressed in innumerable little ways in her practical 
dealings with her child from hour to hour and from day to day. Ander- 
son et al. (1946) likewise have shown how certain behavior patterns 
and personality characteristics that adults manifest in their dealings 
with children are likely to persist from year to year and color the ways 
in which the adults relate themselves to children. The Anderson study 
centers on teachers but the same findings undoubtedly would hold 
true for parents. They noted that some adults tended characteristically 
to be rather peremptory and "dominative," while others habitually 
tended to enter into a relationship in which there was mutuality and 
a more democratic process of give and take. It is obvious that a 
consistent pattern in the behavior and attitudes of an adolescent's 
parents may have an important bearing on his tendencies to develop 


habits and attitudes that also tend to be consistent. In several sections 
of this book we have em 


are likely to influence a 
point that may be noted 


parents may be a kind of inconsistency, reflecting the fact that they 


as a result, vacillate between 
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himself. The concept of self-consistency has been explored more 
thoroughly in theoretical studies than in studies tracing the develop- 
ment of children from year to year, yet it helps to account for much 
in the adolescent that otherwise would be hard to fathom. The theory 
that an individual has a powerful motive to maintain a consistent view 
of himself has been set forth by Lecky (1945). The same idea runs 
through many other writings dealing with the nature and development 
of the self. In earlier chapters we have given many illustrations of the 
need a person has for building what seems to be a reasonable inter- 
pretation of himself. An individual tries to build a logical and inter- 
nally coherent accounting of his feelings and conduct even when in 
doing so he creates a great deal of difficulty for himself. 

In his striving for self-consistency, a person is likely to seek experi- 
ences that are in keeping with the conception he has of himself. What 
he chooses to hear and see will be influenced by his desire to maintain 
beliefs and attitudes he has formed concerning himself. As noted in 
an earlier chapter, even his memory may be "selective" in that he is 
more likely to remember happenings in his past that accord with a 
view he has of himself. When his memories are not easy to manipu- 
late, he is likely, in what he recalls, to give greatest weight to those 
ideas and attitudes concerning himself that he would like to maintain. 
In our discussion of anxiety we noted an account by Horney (1945) 
of ways in which an anxious person will endeavor to make the habit 
System he has acquired in struggling with anxiety сщ reasonable and 
admirable even though, in doing so, he fastens an additional burden 
of suffering upon himself. 

In his endeavor to maintain self- 
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` There is something rather durable, something that persists through 
time, within each unique personality. If it were not so, life would, 
of course, be chaotic. Yet the simple fact is that when we deal with 
an adolescent it is important to remember that his personal character- 
istics, habits, and attitudes have been a long time in the making. 
They are likely to be tenacious and not easily changed. 

It is necessary for persons who deal with adolescents to remind 
themselves of this simple fact again and again. If they do not, they 
are likely to demand too much of the adolescent or to blame him, 
especially the adolescent whom they wish to change because he does 
not live up to what they desire of him. 

If they do not demand too much of the adolescent, they may 
demand too much of themselves and blame themselves. One kind of 
frustration often faced by teachers of adolescents occurs when they 
expect that they should, without much difficulty, change an adoles- 
cent’s habits, or establish a relationship of trust and friendliness with 
an adolescent who is suspicious and withdrawn. The adolescent’s 
attitudes are not easy to change, and he may be a person who is very 
hard to “reach.” If a teacher does not Tecognize this fact, he may be 
unduly disappointed or discouraged when he tries to help the adoles- 
cent without seeming to make any progress. 

But there is a paradox here. Even though there is a high degree of 
consistency in the adolescent’s personality, and a considerable degree 
of resistance to change, the typical adolescent also has a capacity for 
flexibility and great potentiality for changing. Even an adolescent who 
is severely disturbed emotionally has a capacity for growth and self- 
repair. In order to help the adolescent to draw upon this capacity, it is 
important to recognize that such growth is not easy and that the 
process of self-repair takes time. 


PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 


Every adolescent has “problems” in the sense that he cannot exist 
without running into obstacles and difficulties. To live and to grow 
means to venture. The adolescent is a growing person and one who is 
growing is changing, and one who is changing must accept the promise 
as well as the risk that goes with change. The adolescent who strives 
to realize his potentialities is bound to meet disappointments and 
frustrations. The more enterprising he is, the more likely he is to 
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face choices pertaining to the present and the future that involve 
conflict between contending motives within himself. Such problems 
are part of the business of living. They are problems neither the 
"well-adjusted" nor the *maladjusted" can sidestep. The only way to 
avoid them would be to retreat and withdraw from life, but to do 
that would be to create other problems, for unless the adolescent has 
been beaten and discouraged to the point of apathy and despair, his 
urge to live and to do and to venture will be strong. And he will also 
be under pressure from others to be up and doing. 

In addition to the problems that every creature must face as some- 
thing inseparable from the living of a life, there are problems that 
place an additional burden upon the adolescent. Such problems pre- 
vail, for example, when he is not simply laboring with the concerns of 
the present, or struggling with uncertainties concerning the future, but 
is fighting a rear guard action with his past. This section will touch 
upon personality problems arising out of the stresses of adolescent 
life and the unresolved difficulties and troublesome attitudes carried 
Over from the past. Such difficulties appear in many forms that are 
easy to see, but they also take many forms that are hidden within the 


private life of the adolescent himself. 


Irrational Hostility 


Adolescents who stand out publicly as seriously disturbed comprise 
only a small number of those who struggle with unresolved problems 
in their personal lives. In earlier chapters we have discussed many of 
these problems. We noted, for example, the way in which attitudes of 
hostility, persisting after episodes of anger have passed, seem to make 
it necessary for the adolescent to refight old battles, as though those 
Who had hurt him in the past had taken lodging in the persons he is 
dealing with in the present. 

When an adolescent attaches old grievances to new persons and to 
new circumstances, he is likely to be suspicious, defensive, and unable 
to face the tasks of life in an efficient way. He is endowing his present 
life with something unreal, something from within himself that distorts 
his view of things. The more his approach to his teachers or assign- 
ments at school, his employers, his companions, his parents, and 
the kind of discipline and support they are giving him is distorted by 
Brievances from the past, the tougher the task of facing the problems 
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of life will be. He will use energy to fight unnecessary battles. He 
may create an enemy where he might have found a friend. The one 
who is punished most severely by the adolescent who harbors unre- 
solved attitudes of hostility is the adolescent himself. 

As noted in an earlier chapter, it is understandable and natural for 
young people to acquire grievances and feelings of being abused. But 
that does not make life lighter for those who have such grievances. 

If we tried to take a census of the hostile ones we would run into 
difficulty. We could readily count those who seem to be needlessly 
cruel—the bullies, the vandals, and those whose hostility appears in 
vicious acts of delinquency. But there are many others we would have 
to add. We would have to add those who carry prejudices that are 
infused with anger, and those who are hard and unfeeling, though not 
openly combative, when innocent victims of cruelty are made to 
suffer. We would have to add those who seem very peaceable but 
whose hostilities appear in psychosomatic ailments, accident prone- 
ness, or wantonly reckless and careless acts that endanger their own 
safety or the safety of others. 

We would also have to include those who are vindictively competi- 
tive, those who violently "kick themselves" when they lose and gloat 
over the discomfort of others when they win. We should also include 
those who are sadistic in love, those who use the arts of love to make 
others suffer, and those who are especially violent and aggressive in 
their fantasies. 

By now we have a number of “hostile ones,” but the roll call is 
not complete. We would have to add to those already named others 
who turn their anger inward against themselves. Here are those who 
feel contempt for themselves for not having lived up to impossibly 
high standards, those who punish themselves with irrational guilt and 
self-disparagement, those who despise themselves by the indirect but 
painful route of feeling chronic contempt toward their forebears, their 
family background, the condition of their home, and so forth. 

In assessing hostility as a disturbing influence in the personality it 
is important not only to take account of hostility that is obvious to 
others or to the adolescent himself, but also of hostility that is so dis- 
guised that it is almost completely concealed. 

In another writing in which the relation of hostility to self-under- 
standing is discussed, the writer (1955) has pointed out that one of 
the most difficult tasks confronting some persons when they seek to 
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understand themselves is to discover, recognize, and face their own 
hostility for what it is. 

In an earlier chapter we noted how hostility may find an outlet 
even in what appears to be devout religious practices. Hostility may 
come under a mask of good deeds. It is possible, as the saying goes, 
to smother with kindness, and to inflict hurt on others under the guise 
of doing what is good for them. Even a zealous interest in scholarship 
may, at times, be a vehicle for hostility. 

Someone might ask, Is this not going too far? If we look upon such 
attitudes of hostility (and many others that could be named) as a 
sign of disorder within the self, would we not have to conclude that 
nearly everyone is “maladjusted”? Actually it would be impossible, on 
the basis of present knowledge, to tell how large the count would be. 
But as long as attitudes of hostility that are irrational and self-defeat- 
ing prevail in the lives of adolescents, these attitudes are important, 
whether everyone has them, or only a few. A common cold is no less 
significant just because it is common, nor is tooth decay less serious 
because so many persons suffer from it. А 

An adolescent's irrational attitude of hostility, which places a hard- 
Ship upon his life as a person and a blight on his relationships with 
others, is a kind of sickness within the self, just as a decayed tooth is 
a morbid condition within his mouth. It is important to recognize this 
if we would understand the adolescent and use our knowledge in his 
behalf. Even if there were no way of completely preventing hostile 
attitudes from developing (and there is not), it is important to face 
them and defeatist to assume that nothing can be done about them. 
Much is already being done through individual guidance, therapy, 
psychoanalysis, group therapy, group work in school, and other means 
to help young people deal with problems of hostility. According to the 
philosophy underlying this book, much more could be done in connec- 
tion with the work of the school if we were as eager to discover ways 
of helping the adolescent in his emotional development as we are in 


Pressing him to learn academic subjects. 


Anxiety 

as a prominent place among the personality 
y. Anxiety was discussed at length 
lescent is anxious, he is in the grip 


Another condition that h г 
problems of adolescents is anxiet 
in an earlier chapter. When an ado 
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of conditions within himself that mean conflict and distress. It is 
likely that almost all adolescents who have chronic attitudes of hos- 
tility, such as those described in the preceding section, also suffer from 
anxiety, for hostility is conflict-producing. If it is “taken out" on 
others, there is danger of rejection and retaliation, and it is likely 
that there will also be feelings of guilt. If the adolescent tries to 
throttle his hostility by taking it out on himself, he will also be 
under stress. 

Many other conflict-producing tendencies underlie anxiety. The 
adolescent with strong moral scruples and equally strong (or stronger) 
sexual urges is likely to be anxious. The adolescent who “uses” sex as 
a vehicle for other drives, such as mastery, revenge, conquest, a need 
for competitive triumph, a need to prove himself as an adequate and 
worthy person, and so forth, is likely to be anxious. Anxiety relating 
to sex may appear in overt symptoms, as when an adolescent com- 
pulsively transgresses the codes governing sex and becomes involved 
in sexual delinquencies. But here again it may be noted, by way of 
review, that the amount of “maladjustment” that prevails cannot be 
measured simply by counting those who are overtly in trouble because 
of their sex conduct. 

Anxiety also comes into play when there is a disturbing discrepancy 
between an adolescent's “real self" and his “idealized self," between 
what he is and the high reaches toward which, for one reason or 
another, he is driven to aspire. When an adolescent suffers from such 
a discrepancy between what he expects of himself (or, by projection, 
believes others demand of him) and what he actually can live up to, 
he is in a state of conflict, for he is continually falling short. It is as 
though a portion of his nature were defeating and disappointing 
another portion. 


Problems Revealed by Ratings, Clinical Studies, and Reports 
by Adolescents Themselves 


Studies of preadolescents and adolescents show that many young 
people are obviously troubled and are "problems" to themselves and 
to others.” 


2 Among the investigations in this area are studies by Rogers (1942) and Ullman 
(1952). Other studies dealing in one way or another with emotional problems in 
childhood and adolescence have been reported by Pope (1943), Powell (1948), 
Hertzman (1948), Hunter, ef al. (1949), Havighurst and Taba (1949), Symonds 
and Sherman (1949), and Elias (1949). 
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In a review of studies in this area Ullman (1952) pointed out that 
while about 8 per cent of school children are regarded as “mal- 
adjusted" by teachers, this figure is conservative. When teachers 
identify children who are problems or troublesome, they sometimes 
reveal more concerning their own ideas of what a student should be 
in his external behavior than they reveal about him. The classic study 
by Wickman (1928) showed, for example, that teachers were likely, 
Some years ago, to rate as "problems" children who were aggressive, 
disobedient, or destructive, while they tended to overlook the child 
whose affliction was not shown in aggressive ways. 

One of the many signs of emotional distress in children appears in 
connection with their worries (Jersild et al., 1941). Large numbers of 
children say, for example, that they worry over not passing tests (even 
though most of them will pass), over not being promoted (although 
and the like. When such a state of worry 


most of them will be), 
stress that may include self-doubt, 


prevails, it betokens a condition of i 
feelings of self-disparagement, and feelings of inadequacy out of keep- 
ing with reality. 


Studies at high school and junior high school levels indicate that 


many disturbances, such as inability to get along with others and a 
considerable amount of self-rejection, exist among youngsters in these 
grades (see, for example, Fleege, 1945; Hertzman, 1948; and Spivack, 
1956). 

In a study by Pope (19 
essays on the subject of their pers 
seven thousand problems. Many о 


43) high school students wrote two thousand 
onal problems, and mentioned about 
f the students expressed their prob- 


lems in terms of their difficulties in dealing with the external environ- 
ment; almost half the students mentioned problems in their relation- 
ships with their teachers. Problems expressed as relating more directly 
to their own emotional adjustment, in such terms as feelings of 
“inferiority” or feelings of “superiority,” were mentioned by 11 per 
cent. 

A survey of the problems of high school youth by Elias (1949) 
deals with a variety of personal, social, vocational, and other problems 
mentioned by over five thousand high school students. Twenty per 
cent or more of the young people indicated they had problems in each 
of the following categories (as phrased by Elias): Being able to talk 
to people”; “How to develop self-confidence ; Daydream too much E 
"Having a desirable personality"; "Losing my temper"; "Wanting peo- 
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ple to like me"; “Hurting people's feelings"; “Making something of 
myself"; *Concerned about the future"; "Choosing a vocation"; 
“What job best suited for"; “Don’t know what I really want.” Many 
students in this study, as in the study by Pope mentioned above, 
named problems pertaining to school, such as being unable to concen- 
trate, not studying enough, being unable to express themselves 
well. The median student reported from fifteen to nineteen personal 
problems. 

Frank and his associates (1953) conclude from an investigation, in 
which projective techniques were used to explore the personality de- 
velopment of adolescent girls, that the three hundred girls in the study 
showed evidence of "more frequent and more severe emotional dis- 
turbances” than was anticipated. Problems appeared especially in the 
area of interpersonal relationships, giving rise to *preoccupation with 
personal perplexities, feelings and fantasies." There was evidence of a 
great deal of unhappiness and tenseness especially among some 
younger groups of adolescent girls coming from "widely differing 
social-economic levels and ethnic-cultural backgrounds." There was 
evidence also that a large number of these girls were moved by а 
strong desire to please others in a manner that implied a lack or denial 
of strong personal interests and wishes of their own. The observations 
on this point support statements that have been made in several sec- 
tions of this book concerning the way in which young people who are 
uncertain of themselves go out of their way to appease others and to 
conform to what they think the group demands. The efforts an adoles- 
cent makes to follow the crowd and to model his or her conduct on 
what is favored by the social group may be a sign of weakness rather 
than of health even though, on the surface, the one who thus conforms 
may seem superficially to possess “good social adjustment." 

Heath and Gregory (1949) working with two hundred and fifty- 
nine “healthy, ‘normal’ students" at the college level, found that about 
90 per cent of these either raised problems they wished to discuss, OF 
presented problems which members of the college staff recognized as 
difficulties that thorough discussions might help to solve. These investi- 
gators state that, while college counseling services as a rule are de- 
signed to provide help for students who obviously are in trouble or 
who voluntarily come for it, most students actually have “problems” 
and would benefit greatly by a counseling or consultative program in 
which all could take part. 
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Delinquency as a Symptom of Personality Disorder 


Delinquency of an acute kind is an expression of serious disturbance 
in the adolescent personality. The delinquent has failed to integrate 
(or refuses to integrate) into his own personality the norms and social 
standards of the culture in which he lives. 

Delinquency usually receives a great deal of attention, although the 
delinquents we meet or read about include only a small percentage of 
the total adolescent population. In a review of statistics from various 
Sources some years ago, Bennett (1940) estimated that about 1 per 
cent of school-age children become delinquent before reaching 
maturity. However, Bennett also pointed out that these percentages do 
not give a very adequate picture of the problem. There are many per- 
Sons who violate the law who are not brought into court, and among 
those who are charged with criminal acts there are many who have 
been lawbreakers over a period of time before they are brought into 
court, 

A large population of adolescents would be classified as “delin- 
quents" if every young person were held strictly to account for every 
one of his acts. In other chapters we have noted, for example, that 
many adolescents engage in sex practices which, on a strict interpre- 
tation of the law, could be regarded as a form of juvenile crime. From 
a study of college students reported by Kuhlen (1952), it can be 
inferred that a large number of this socially respectable group has 
been involved in such misconduct as stealing, illegal possession of 
firearms, and other offenses treated as a cause for arrest in cases of 
delinquency. If we went on to include those who have violated speed 
laws and driven recklessly in a manner which, had an accident 
Occurred, would have been classed as criminal recklessness, we would 
have a still larger batch of delinquents. And if we not only reported 
as delinquents those who overtly commit misdeeds in a legal sense but 
also held adolescents strictly to account in a psychological sense, we 
would reach a point where practically all adolescents would be classed 
as delinquents. In an earlier chapter it was noted, for example, that 
Many adolescents who are law-abiding in their overt behavior commit 
Violent acts of aggression in their fantasies. ; 

It is important to stress these facts because delinquency cannot be 
understood or effectively controlled simply by looking at delinquents 
as though they were an especially vicious group, set off by themselves, 
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like lepers. The thing that is “most special” about “the delinquent" is 
that, through a combination of unfortunate circumstances in his 
family, in his community, in his own rearing, and in his own emotional 
and moral development, he not only does things but also is appre- 
hended for doing things that large numbers of other “nondelinquent” 
people also occasionally do. 

This does not mean that we should belittle the plight of the delin- 
quent or neglect to find out how best to help him, and how best to 
protect society from injury at his hands. He is the known villain in a 
drama of life in which there are many other “villains” who remain 
unknown, or at least uncaught. He bears the heaviest public load of 
suffering and punishment, and so he needs our sympathy and help, as 
do those who are endangered and threatened by his delinquent acts. 
But it is not he alone who suffers or is punished, for among the 
nondelinquent group there are many who are known by others to be 
wrongdoers but are not put into the hands of the law, and there are 
others, again, who are known at least to themselves as wrongdoers. 
Many of these wrongdoers also suffer, from social disapproval and 
often from self-disapproval. 

The delinquent wrongdoer is one who is accused and has an accuser, 
and there is a judge who passes sentence upon him. But many a wrong- 
doer who is not a “delinquent” (because no legal charges are made 
against him) is also accused and has an accuser and is sentenced by 
a “judge”; when the wrongdoer’s conscience does the policing, he 
himself becomes the accuser and the accused, the prosecutor and 
the judge. 

When thus considered, delinquency can be seen as an acute out- 
cropping of a struggle more widespread than delinquency itself. It is 
an expression of conflicts that run like subterranean streams through 
the lives of delinquents and all the rest of mankind. It flows from a 
sphere of human existence in which there is enacted a drama of crime 
and punishment, wrongdoing and guilt, conflict between the individual 
and the group, and conflict within the individual himself. A large 
portion of this drama goes on silently and unseen, for, as we have 
noted, those who take part in it include not just the overt wrongdoers 
who are caught and the overt wrongdoers who are not caught, but 
others as well. Just what the proportions and statistics are, no One 
knows, but we can well surmise that for every person who overtly defies 

society and dares (sometimes through a desperate kind of courage) 
to break the law, there is at least one other who feels defiant but acts 
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compliantly. For every offender there probably is at least one who 
feels offended but commits no legal offense. And there are probably 
many, how many we do not know, who are not punished by the law 
or by any other arm of society, but who severely punish themselves. 


Characteristics of Delinquents 


The typical delinquent makes a sorry showing on almost every test 
that can be applied. It is probably not one factor that makes him 
delinquent, but a multiplicity of conditions in his family life, in his 


social environment, and in himself.? 
The delinquent is likely to have a history of difficulty in his per- 


sonal life and in his relations with others. 

He is more likely than the average child to come from a home in 
Which there is discord and distress, and he is more likely than the non- 
delinquent to be backward in his academic work. He is likely to come 
from a below-average socioeconomic group, and he may be one of 
large numbers of delinquents who live in highly congested, run-down 
city districts, sometimes known as delinquency areas. He is likely to 
associate with other youngsters who are also involved in misconduct. 
The delinquent is much more likely to be a boy than a girl. Frequently 
he began his delinquencies before the age of ten. 

Among the most frequent delinquent acts committed by boys are 
Stealing, running away, and truancy. Other offenses include acts of 
carelessness, mischief, and traffic violations. Girls are not as frequently 
arrested for stealing: the most frequent complaints against them are 
“being ungovernable,” “sex offenses," and “running away.” It is pos- 
sible that many sex offenses occur without being called that by 
name, 

The average intelligence of the delinquent is likely to be below that 
of the average adolescent, but the range in intelligence is wide, so 
that delinquents include some persons with low intelligence and some 


with very high intelligence. es 
Delinquents show many of the characteristics that have been 


described in an earlier chapter as symptoms of anxiety. Many of them 


IF 1 dealing with delinquency, see Williams (1930), Glueck and 
Glueck (1933, 1954), Maller (1933, 1937), Shaw (1939), Shaw and McKay (1942), 
Bennett (1940) T. 's. Department of Labor, Children's Bureau (1940), Zucker 
(19432. 1943b), Alilunas (1945), U. S. Children's Bureau, Federal Security Agency 
(1946). Healy id Bronner (1952), U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (1954), Wattenberg (1954). 
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exhibit inner tensions; they are edgy, nervous, uneasy, and seem to be 
under pressure to get into things and away from themselves. In a 
study in which delinquents and nondelinquents living in the same fam- 
ily were compared (Healy and Bronner, 1936), it was found that the 
delinquents more often showed nervous habits, bed-wetting, hyper- 
activity, a great urge to be with the crowd; they also showed more 
interest in losing themselves in sports than their nondelinquent siblings, 
and more interest in movie attendance. Many of them also showed 
marked feelings of inferiority and a history of having been diagnosed 
as personality deviates. The delinquent is one who is at odds with 
society, but more important (from the point of view of understanding 
and helping him) is the fact that he is at odds with himself. 

While research studies have demonstrated that many unfavorable 
conditions commonly prevail in the life of the delinquent, such as 
coming from a broken home, living in a poor neighborhood, being 
emotionally disturbed, having often a lower-than-average intelligence, 
the fact remains that many adolescents who are emotionally disturbed 
and have been brought up in a broken home or in a poor community, 
and so forth, do not become delinquent. We face here a baffling fact 
that is hard to fathom when we seek to understand the individual at 
any and all stages of life. Some children from poor environments turn 
out poorly, but some turn out well. Some from what seems to be 2 
very good environment turn out well while others turn out poorly. 
From studies of delinquents it is obvious that while sociological con- 
ditions are important, we cannot infer what the psychological response 
to the conditions will be. 

When an adolescent turns out to be a healthy-minded person with 
a fine character even though he was brought up under seemingly 
adverse circumstances, we must assume that, in spite of difficulties, he 
was able to seek and to find good nurture for his growing self. He 
must have found some emotional and moral support, even though he 
lived in an environment that seemed filled with neglect. He probably 
found some affection, somewhere, even though to all appearances he 
was a rejected child. It would seem that some children, in their per- 
sonality development, can sit down, as it were, to a table where the 
fare is poor and still be well nourished, while others come away 
hungry from a table that is full. While some children succumb to 
adversity there are others who survive, seeming somehow to find the 

strength they need. 
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Punishment and Rejection in Relation to Delinquency 


While the question as to what there is in the person or in the environ- 
ment that enables some adolescents to thrive where others become 
psychologically sick is a baffling one, one thing may be stressed, 
namely that punishment is no cure for delinquency. Yet even this 
simple statement is not too obvious, for there are many ways of pun- 
ishing a delinquent short of hitting him or putting him in jail. If we 
could look into the private lives of all delinquents, we would probably 
find that all of them have gone through periods of painful punishment. 
Part of this punishment is administered at school if the youngster 
endlessly fails and feels rejected, and is unable to find anyone who 
will give him friendly support. This does not mean that the school is 
primarily responsible for delinquency. But it is possible for the school 
either to try to counteract bad influences at work in a youngster’s life 
or to fall in with them. We fall in with morbid conditions already at 
work if, at school, we wash our hands of the troubled child, taking 
the view that because the circumstances of his life are already so 
adverse there is nothing we can do to help him. ; 

In his own work in schools in a neighborhood with a high delin- 
quency rate, the writer has observed how some teachers, in effect, 
turn away from the delinquent or potential delinquent while others 
try as best they can to move close to him, seeking to understand and 
even to share the hostility that prevails in his life. Some of them seek 
to get a glimpse of the bitterness and anxiety that seem to compel the 
Seriously disturbed delinquent to hurt others and to destroy himself. 
The teacher who is best able to understand the delinquent and to help 
him is probably the one who can recognize, in his own life, some of 
the hostility and anxiety that prevail, in more acute and unbridled 
forms, in the life of the delinquent. Even with such understanding 
there is a limit to what a teacher can do. To deal effectively with the 
Problem of delinquency, the school would, of course, need far more 
ample psychological and psychiatric services than are now available. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Several sections of this book have emphasized the position that if a 


Person wishes to understand the adolescent, it is important for him to 
draw upon his understanding of himself. This book has also taken the 
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position that the one who can profit most from the study of the psy- 
chology of adolescence is the adolescent himself-— whether he be a 
teen-ager or an older person who is facing some of the issues that 
also confront the young. 


Personal and Impersonal Aspects of Self-Knowledge 


In the context of self-understanding, "knowledge of" is different from 
"information about." To gain knowledge or understanding of self it is 
necessary not simply to learn certain academic facts, but to try to face 
the personal implications of these facts. In several sections of this book 
we have noted that this involves an endeavor to realize the emotional 
as well as the intellectual significance of what we are seeking to learn. 
It means an effort to test the meaning and explore the ramifications of 
psychological facts in terms of one's own experience, through one's 
own efforts, and through help one can get from others. 

The quest for self-understanding involves more than picking up a 
fund of facts about psychology as it pertains to the other fellow. But it 
is different also from a kind of introspection in which one travels 
again and again through the same old grooves of feeling and 
thought. 

It is important for teachers and parents of adolescents and for 
adolescents themselves to realize that self-knowledge cannot be gained 
merely by being "scientific" in one's thinking as the term scientific 
is commonly understood. An adolescent who has a brilliant mind or 
an adult who has made brilliant contributions to knowledge can be as 
blind to himself as anyone else. Moreover, the thinking of a high 
school or college student or of a mature scholar may seem to be based 
on pure reasoning and yet be influenced by emotional factors of which 
he is not aware and which his admirers overlook. This can happen to 
the psychologist and to scientists in any field. Murphy (1945) has 
commented on the fact that "the towering genius of a great scientist 
often lapses into childish babblings as he turns to problems in which 
his personal desires give structure to his thought." Rich (1933) has 
pointed out that schools of thought (such as we find in the various 
systems of theory that prevail in psychology) grow not only out of 
logical processes but also out of the emotional needs of the authors. 
When one psychologist lays stress on sex, another on mastery, another 
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on social class, and so forth, there probably is something in the 
subjective life of the psychologist, in addition to the objective facts, 
that determines what he will emphasize in his theory and what he 
will ignore.* 

In seeking to understand the adolescent and in helping him to 
understand himself it is important to remember that unrecognized 
emotional factors may also be at work in the thinking of students in 
the physical sciences as well as in the social sciences. Students in the 
physical sciences may be objective when they limit their thinking 
strictly to their own field; they may have much knowledge of things 
but little insight into people, including themselves. Roe (1952) pre- 
sents findings pertaining to adults distinguished in the physical sciences 
that have implications for understanding those adults as well as adoles- 
cents who aspire to emulate them. Roe points out that some physicists, 
for example, are often anxious, and neither interested in people nor 
Very good at relating to them. Many of these scientists, for reasons 
linked to their personal development, found it easier to become inter- 


ested in objects, in things outside the human realm. Such a restriction 


of interest may be useful to the scientist within the confines of his 


discipline, but it does not mean that he is a “scientific” observer out- 
Side that field, either in his judgments of others or in his insight into 
himself. Roe points out that while the emotional factors leading a 
Scientist to drive ahead with interests concentrated on a restricted field 
may help him professionally, those same factors may also make for 
difficulty in his personal life. Kubie (1954) also touches on this, 
Noting that a scientist’s most brilliant successes may leave his deeper 
Problems unsolved. Kubie expresses misgivings about the shortsighted- 
Ness of a process of scientific education in which self-knowledge is 
neglected and in which emotional maturation is left to chance. 

What has happened is that in the education of the young we have 
to a large extent avoided its implications for mental health. In com- 
menting on this, Lecky (1945) points out that it is partly because of 
educational neglect that we have so commonly looked upon person- 
ality defects as medical-psychiatric problems and on behavior prob- 
lems as something that specialists in *mental hygiene" should be con- 
cerned about. Lecky suggests that this view would probably not prevail 
if education had not failed to realize its social objectives. 

4 Rich (1933) speaks of this as the “concept of egomorphism.” 
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Devices for Resisting Self-Discovery 


To carry out the main theme of this concluding chapter, it is necessary 
briefly to touch again upon some of the devices an adolescent (and 
others) can use to defend a view he has of himself and to ward off 
reminders that are painful at the moment but that might help him to 
gain a healthier view of himself. 

In Chapter Nine we noted many of the steps an adolescent who is 
anxious takes to avoid facing his anxiety or experiences that might 
arouse his anxiety. He may take flight into dreams and fantasies. He 
may take flight into work or play, which helps to keep his mind so 
occupied that he is able to thrust disquieting thoughts away. He may, 
in his work in school, take flight into words, trying, by talking a lot, 
to keep from facing the meaning of what he or others might say. 

He may seek to avoid the emotional meaning of his experiences by 
throwing himself into intellectual pursuits. He may seek to evade the 
directly personal aspects of anxiety by immersing himself in a study of 
impersonal and academic things. The writer recalls visiting à high 
school class in which the aim, for the day, was to look into the per- 
sonal meaning of emotion. But the aim was nicely sidestepped by 
spending the entire class period in trying to formulate an academic 
definition of emotion. 

One of the common devices for avoiding self-knowledge is to make 
what seems to be a virtue out of a weakness. An example of this 
occurs when a person flees from facing a discussion of personal prob- 
lems (which often are rather vague even when they have a sharp bite) 
into a discussion of impersonal things, not (so he reasons to him- 
self) because he is frightened but because he is interested only in real 
facts or in an exact science. Again, a person may rationalize his driv- 
ing competitiveness (if that is one of his reactions to anxiety) as а 
sign of strength and worthy ambition. The one who needs help but 
does not have the courage to admit it may believe that his lack of 
courage is a kind of strength—that he is not a weakling who must 
call for help. 

In discussing anger, we noted many devices a person may use tO 
avoid facing the meaning of his hostile attitudes. He may disavow his 
anger, find a scapegoat, ascribe to others all the weaknesses, unrecog- 
nized by him, that underlie his own dissatisfaction with himself. He 
may find all kinds of reasons for blaming his anger on others. Some of 
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the reasons he gives to justify his anger may be sound enough, in a 
way, but they can also serve as a means of avoiding self-discovery. 

In earlier chapters we have noted other means of evading the per- 
sonal implications of experiences and of defending a position that has 
already been taken. A person may elect to hear or see only what fits 
into his preconceived view of himself and others. Even memory may 
be selective. 

In order to avoid facing the idea that he might take some responsi- 
bility, now, for facing difficulties that are, in part, a result of past 
circumstances in his life, an adolescent or an adult may build up an 
elaborate scheme for "explaining" his present circumstances. This 
happens, for example, when a person has a strong streak of envy 
but carefully avoids facing what this might mean by blaming his 
luck, or the economic system, ог the social group in which he was 
reared, or favoritism within the school and the community, and so 
forth. It is possible to divorce oneself even from the meaning of infor- 
mation that does not, in the manner in which it is presented, directly 
present a personal challenge. For example, in a class discussion of 
delinquency, a student who has never been a delinquent or suspected 
of being a delinquent may still take pains to keep the discussion at 
arm's length; he may insist on having the class talk only about the 
poor socioeconomic environment from which many delinquents come, 
in order to avoid facing the personal meaning of the hostility and 
anxiety that invade not only the lives of delinquents but the lives of 
all others as well. He may dimly perceive this hostility and anxiety 
in himself, but he tries to push any thought of it aside by fixing his 
attention on the delinquents’ social circumstances. А 

In various sections of this book we have alluded to other ways in 
which a person rationalizes а view of himself and thereby raises his 
guard against any suggestion that he is not as he pretends to be. He 
may pretend to be strong where he is weak, bold when he is timid, 
loving when he is using the arts of love to exploit others, reasonable 
and accommodating when he is weakly compliant, morally upright 


when he is actually conforming out of fear. 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING AND SELF-ACCEPTANCE 


occasionally used the expression "healthy self- 


In this book we have : 
oncept of self-acceptance is 


acceptance.” Understanding of the c 
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essential to understanding what is meant by healthy personality de- 
velopment, but it seems necessary to use a modifier such as “healthy 
self-acceptance” or “realistic self-acceptance.” The need for such 
modifiers arises from the fact that many in our culture seem to 
assume that if a person is self-accepting there must be something 
wrong with him—he must be selfish or smug or lacking in ambition. 
Actually, there is nothing about self-acceptance that is immoral or 
smug or lacking in enterprise. 

Several of the attitudes described in the pages that follow as being 
the marks of the “self-accepting” adolescent may strike some readers 
as being too “mature” to be within reach of the typical adolescent. 
The writers believes, however, that, as suggested earlier in this book, 
the meanings of some concepts in the sphere of self-understanding 
are, if anything, grasped more readily by young people than by adults. 


Perception of Self and Attitudes Toward Bodily Properties 
and Appearances 


The self-accepting person has a relatively realistic notion of how he 
looks or how he might look in the eyes of others. This does not mean 
that he has a perfect mirror image of himself,? but it does mean that 
he is moderately well able to take in his stride, so to speak, the fact 
that he is, for example, tall or short, or rugged or fragile in body build, 
and the like. While he does not stake his fortune on his looks if they 
happen to be good, nor welcome any lack or blemish in his looks, 
neither does he see his life as blighted by his appearance if he has 
reason to believe it is not very good. 

As suggested in Chapter Three, the self-accepting adolescent, a5 
he reaches the middle and late teens, is able to take pride in looking 
well or in looking as well as he can. The self-accepting girl will choose 
from among the current styles those best suited to the curves and pro- 
portions of her body, and she will not use her clothes as something to 
hide behind. It was noted in Chapter Three, in a study dealing with 
adolescent girls (Silverman, 1945), that the attention girls give to 
clothing and grooming is associated with attitudes concerning them- 

5 Studies by Wolff (1932), Huntley (1940), and Deno (1953) suggest that it Г 
common for a person not to recognize portrayals of some of his personal features d 
expressions when, for example, he is shown a picture of his hands (along with picture 


n ecd l t s 
of other hands) or hears a recording of his voice (along with other recordings) ОГ! 
shown a picture of a rear view of himself. 
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selves and others and is “rooted in the girl's life story.” Similar find- 
ings would probably emerge if a study were made of older adoles- 
cent boys. 

This matter of dress and grooming is, of course, not all-important. 
We cannot judge an adolescent's self-acceptance simply by his appear- 
ance. A self-accepting person may even be somewhat unusual in his 
dress or grooming, not because of a desire to be different, but because 


he does not feel compelled to conform to every passing fad. 
The self-rejecting person, on the other hand, may be unwilling to 


spend money on good grooming, even if he has plenty of money. He or 
She may feel guilty about buying a particularly nice suit or pair of 
Shoes or some other becoming garment. 


Attitudes Toward Weaknesses and Strengths of Self and Others 


The self-accepting adolescent will be better able than the self-rejecting 
Person to view his strengths and weaknesses in a realistic way. This 
does not mean that he will be completely aware of all his strong and 
Weak points, for no one achieves that much wisdom. It does mean, 
however, that he will be less likely than the self-rejecting person to 
waste his energies in trying to be what he can never become, or in 
trying to conceal his shortcomings from himself and others. It also 
means that he will not take so gloomy a view of his abilities that he 
does not use or enjoy them. One who has a self-accepting attitude 
will have greater freedom than the self-rejecting person to use his 
talents, whether they are small or great. EN | 

It is probably easier for one who has many abilities that are шанаа 
to be realistic in his appraisal of himself than it is for one who has 
Only a meager store of abilities that are admired. There are some 
findings indicating that those who possess an admired trait are likely 
to be better judges of this trait in themselves and in others than those 
Who do not possess the trait, although this у always true 
(see, for example, Shaw, 1931, Argelander, 1932, Robertson and 
Stromberg, 1939, Dudycha, 1940, Green, 1948). There are also find- 
ings indicating that those who stand rather low in various abilities or 
qualities are more likely to be unrealistic in judging such abilities or 
qualities, They may rate themselves too high, or give themselves a 
rating that is lower than the one they merit (see, e.g., Schutte, 1929, 


Perry, 1940, Arsenian, 1942). 
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The findings in this area indicate, although not conclusively, that 
persons who have a trait generally deemed to be undesirable, such as 
being undependable or stingy, are likely to have a faulty perception 
of others with respect to this trait. Those who are self-accepting are 
likely to be more realistic in their perception of others than those who 
stand low in self-acceptance.? There is some evidence also that those 
who show poor insight into their own level of adjustment are more 
likely to be maladjusted than those who show good insight (Calvin 
and Holtzman, 1953). 

While it has been found that there are positive relationships between 
insight, self-acceptance, acceptance of others, and realistic perception 
of others, the relationships are far from perfect, since many influences 
are at work. A person who is generous in his appraisal of himself may 
also, for example, be generous in his appraisal of others (Norman, 
1953). In appraising others he may make allowances and thus over- 
look unkindness that a hostile person would be quick to notice in 
others and be on guard against. In such a situation it would appear 
that the hostile one has a keener perception and is, as we say, a better 
judge of people, unless it is also remembered that the hostile person 
also is likely to see people as hostile when actually they are not. 


“Inferiority Feelings" as Symptoms of Self-Rejection 


The person who has what is sometimes known as a “feeling of inferi- 
ority” or an “inferiority complex” is one who has a self-rejecting atti- 
tude that interferes with a realistic appraisal of himself. The person 
who "feels" most inferior is not necessarily the one who is most 
inferior. In a study by R. B. Smith (1932) various procedures were 
used to get an inventory of "inferiority feelings" in high school 
students. 

Smith found that there was a slightly negative but practically a 
Zero correlation between the intelligence of the students who took part 
in the study and the scores they made on the inventory of inferiority 
feelings. According to Smith, inferiority feelings are no “respecters 
of persons. . . . They appear to be fairly uniformly distributed 
throughout the complete range of intelligence." Smith also found that 


6 For studies and reviews of studies in this area see Bruner and Tagiuri (1954). 5€€ 
also Sears (1936), Dudycha (1940), Snygg and Combs (1949), Dymond (1950); 
Norman (1953), Lundy et al. (1955), Taft (1955) and Amatora (1955). 
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much the same held true with respect to school grades: Children with 
higher grades tended to have slightly fewer inferiority feelings, but the 
correlations were low and rather indecisive (ranging from zero to 
twenty-five). 

A further finding was that children of higher socioeconomic status 
tended to have fewer inferiority feelings than those of lower status, 
but here again the relationship was small. In this population children 
from homes of high status were almost as likely to express inferiority 
feelings as those from poorer homes. It was noted, however, that a 
group of delinquent children reported a larger average number of 
inferiority feelings than nondelinquent children did. | 

The study we have just reviewed emphasizes, as do findings based 
Оп a large number of clinical case studies, a fact that guidance coun- 
selors and therapists face again and again in their work with adoles- 
cents, namely, that there may be a great discrepancy between a per- 
Son's subjective evaluation of himself and his rating by objective 
Standards, such as intelligence tests, school grades, or the social status 
of his family in the community, or his social status with his peers. 

In earlier chapters we noted theories and findings touching on the 
influence which acceptance or rejection, approval or disapproval by 
Others has on the attitude a child forms concerning his own worth. A 
Child may be alert and able and possess many splendid qualities as a 
Person, but if those who are important to him do not accept him for 
What he is, demand that he be even more alert and able than he can 
Possibly be, it will be hard for him to accept himself as he is and 
appreciate the qualities he has. If the child internalizes and Wis as 
his own the unfavorable judgment others place upon him, е go 
On living as one who is not up to par, one who, according to his own 
Standards and the demands he is placing upon himself, is inferior, even 
though, in the eyes of a neutral person, he may be a dp aes 

Symptoms classed as evidences of “inferiority feelings” illustrate 
how varied the outward signs of this inner struggle may = ү с 
Adler, 1929). According to various writers, the € a SS 
“inferiority feelings” may use many means of Qu R = = э 
Ing, excusing, or expressing the difficulties that "e mee E 
Odds with himself. He may seek to excuse himself t E i € ; 
by complaining he never had a chance, and so se e m о 
contradict his low regard for himself by putting P z oe 
and by boasting and swaggering. He may invite others to g y 
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low self-esteem by assuming an exaggerated attitude of humility. He 
may adopt fads and frills, concentrate on peculiar skills or eccen- 
tricities. His efforts to compensate for an attitude of self-belittlement 
may take aggressive forms in competition, in a great appetite for 
praise, in an urge always to be heard whether he has anything to say 
or not. He may distrust the motives of others, be quick to refute reflec- 
tion upon himself and to go to his own defense. He is likely to have 
difficulty in losing himself and in enjoying an undertaking for its own 
sake. He may make attempts to prick the weak sports in the armor of 
others as a means of raising his own relative status or assuaging his 
own feelings of lack. 

On the subjective side, the picture may include a variety of features, 
many of which seem inconsistent, including extreme self-consciousness, 
doubts, daydreaming, “hurt” feelings, much retrospection, rationali- 
zation of shortcomings, and so forth. 


Response to Rejection and Criticism 


The self-accepting adolescent does not like to be criticized, but he also 
has the freedom to accept criticism and some capacity to profit from 
it. He is open to correction, and this is crucial to his own happiness aS 
he moves into adult life and sets his face toward the future. When à 
self-rejecting person is criticized he is likely to view the criticism as а 
rejection of him, while the self-accepting person is better able to con- 
sider the criticism as applying to something he has done, or to some 
characteristic of his, rather than as a kind of complete condemnation. 

A very important mark of healthy self-acceptance is the ability tO 
learn from experiences of life, to revise past judgments and attitudes 
when experience belies or challenges them. The self-rejecting person 
often has a good deal of difficulty with criticism. If he has an especially 
contemptuous attitude toward himself, he may be almost crushed when 
criticized. The value he might derive from correction and criticism 
may be lost because of the welling up of anxiety, which sometimes 
takes the form of anger at the one who reminds him of a shortcoming 
or anger at himself for having a shortcoming. 


Balance Between the "Real" and the "Idealized" Self 


One mark of the self-accepting adolescent is that he keeps his hopes 
and his demands upon himself fairly well within the limit of what 15 
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possible. He does not reach for the moon. He does not spend so much 
energy in trying to hitch his wagon to a star that his wheels do not 
get rolling on earth. There is not too great a disparity between what 
he is and what he thinks he should be. This does not mean that he 
is without standards and without ideals. He may be a very ambitious 
person with his eye fixed upon a distant goal that he cannot achieve 
for a long time and that will tax his powers, but is still possible of 
attainment. Neither does it mean that he seeks to gain peace by 
setting his aspirations far below what he might achieve in order, by 
$0 doing, to make sure that he will not be disappointed in himself. 

One of the difficulties of a self-rejecting person, on the other hand, 
may consist in a discrepancy between what he is and what he strives 
or pretends to be. It is likely that a disparity between the real and the 
ideal often prevails among the so-called “underachievers” and “over- 
achievers” in school. We may suspect that when a student is a con- 
sistent underachiever, even when he thereby makes a lot of trouble 
for himself, it is partly because he does not have the freedom to set 
goals for himself that are within reach. His inability to set achievable 
Boals may be due to discouragement about ever reaching the standard 
Others have set for him. Coupled with this discouragement there may 
be an element of defiance of those who, as he sees it, have rejected 
him or abused him. The underachiever may be one who, paradoxically, 
Pretends not to care because he once cared too much and was dis- 
appointed or who even now would place painfully high standards upon 
himself if he once broke away from setting no standards at all. 

Whatever the underlying condition, the one who consistently and 
deliberately fails to live up to his possibilities is one who is at odds 
With himself. In a study by Walsh (1956), underachievers consistently 
differed from students who were doing the kind of work that might 
be expected of them in several characteristics: they seemed to be more 
restricted in their actions, less able to express their feelings in appro- 
Priate ways, and they tended to show defensive characteristics. 

The adolescent who is an overachiever is also often a person who 
is at odds with himself. When he seeks to achieve at a level beyond 
his reach, he is announcing that he is not content to be what he is. 
This is another way of saying that he is rejecting himself. 

Such self-rejection, if that is what is involved, would perhaps be 
Worth the price if by taxing himself to the utmost limit, or by over- 
taxing himself for a time, the adolescent could prove himself in his 
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own eyes and then be content. But a big helping of success, as meas- 
ured by objective standards—such as getting on the honor roll or 
receiving this or that award—may not be at all the kind of medicine 
that will cure the young person's inner disquiet. As noted in an 
earlier chapter, the person who has a compulsion to compete because 
of a lack of assurance of his own worth often discovers that even when 
he has won a triumph he still has to go on competing because he has 
proved nothing to himself. 


Self-Acceptance and Acceptance of Others 


In many sections of this book we have pointed out that acceptance of 
self and acceptance of others tend to go together. There are many 
writings on this point (see, e.g., Fromm, 1939, Gunther, 1940, Sulli- 
van, 1940, Sheerer, 1949, Berger, 1952, Wenkart, 1955, Fey, 1954, 
1955). One study brings evidence that a husband's or a wife's ac- 
ceptance of himself or herself is likely to be a factor in determining 
whether they are contented with their marriage (Eastman, 1956). This 
probably does not mean that a self-accepting man can be married to à 
termagant or a shrew, or that a woman can be married to a bum and 
still feel gloriously happy about the marriage. There are limits here 
as in other things. But it remains true that if one loves oneself, one is 
more likely than not to be able to love others and if one hates oneself. 
one is more likely than not to hate others,” openly or in disguised 
ways. Conversely, if one is the sort of person who carries a lot of grieV- 
ances against others, one is likely, also, to have many grievances 
against oneself. 

One aspect of the interrelation between self-acceptance and accept- 
ance of others is that a self-accepting adolescent is likely to feel fairly 
confident in his social relationships, even though he is not a cocky 
or conceited person. If he has good will toward himself and others, 
he is not likely to be unduly suspicious of others, and he is unlikely 
to take it for granted that others will be suspicious of him. Neither 
will he feel driven to impress others. Another way of saying this 1$ 
that if an adolescent is uneasy about his attitudes toward himself and 
others, he is also likely to be uneasy about the attitudes others might 
have toward him. 


7 «We must fear him who hates himself because we shall be the victims of bis 
revenge." Nietzsche. 
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The interrelationship between self-acceptance, acceptance of others, 
and acceptance by others is rather complicated and offers many pos- 
Sible combinations of factors. First it may be noted that the degree to 
Which a person accepts himself or others, or is accepted by others, 
cannot be judged with complete certainty simply by appearances or 
by self-ratings or ratings by others. But assuming that the ratings are 
correct, many theoretical possibilities remain: a person might rate 
high on self-acceptance and also rate high on acceptance of others; or 
he might be low on self-acceptance and high on acceptance of others; 
or he might be high in self-acceptance and low in acceptance of others. 
Again, a person might be high in self-acceptance and in acceptance of 
others and also receive a high rating in acceptance by others. Or he 
might stand high in both the former measures but stand low in rating 


Of acceptance by others. 
Actually, on the basis of available evidence, we probably can be 


more confident in concluding that a person who stands high on self- 
acceptance will also stand high in acceptance of others than in con- 
cluding that a person who is both self-accepting and accepting toward 
others will also rate high in acceptance by others (see, for example, 
Fey, 1955). It appears that a person who has healthy, favorable atti- 
tudes toward himself and very friendly attitudes toward others will not 
Necessarily be the kind of person whom others perceive as most 
acceptable, Individuals are not always attracted to one another by 


Teason of healthy characteristics. 1 

It is likely that the adolescent who has healthy attitudes of accept- 
ànce of self and of others will be appreciated and admired by many 
Persons over a period of time. But acceptance of self, and acceptance 
of others, does not necessarily lead to acceptance by others in a par- 
ticular group at a particular time. In a given group, the drive for 
Prestige may be so strong, and the value system so shaped, that many 
adolescents will name, as their most admired and favorite classmates, 


Not the ones who are most healthy but t рр 
glamorous, or who are most deeply immersed in a competitive strug- 
8le for prestige. Moreover, by reason of his own particular needs, a 
given adolescent may seek out, as his favorite, à person who is very 
domineering, or very submissive, Or very dependent, or very reckless 
in his defiance of authority, and so on. 2 " 

If an adolescent, out of firm and wholesome convictions of his own, 
does not slavishly conform to group standards or make a bid for 
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popularity, some of his fellows may regard him as queer. In a group 
where it is the fashion not to be interested in schoolwork, the one 
who has a genuine interest in learning, and the strength and courage 
to pursue his studies in spite of what others say, may not be regarded 
(at least publicly) as a strong and admirable character but as a 
“grind.” A girl who has well-grounded convictions of her own and 
therefore does not always run with the crowd and follow its every 
whim may, at least at a given time, be relatively unpopular. The heroes 
of the moment among adolescents, like the heroes of the moment in 
the population at large, are not always those who are most sane, 
humane, and mature in their outlook. For this reason, as noted in an 
earlier chapter, we cannot judge how healthy an adolescent is simply 
from knowing how popular he is. 


Self-Acceptance, Self-Indulgence, end Self-Assertion 


Self-acceptance and self-indulgence are not the same. When an adoles- 
cent accepts himself, it does not mean that he pampers himself. 
Neither, however, does it mean that he goes out of his way to avoid 
joy or to seek pain. 

As noted in an earlier section, the self-accepting adolescent will 
accept and even demand his proper share of the good things of life 
and he does not take it for granted that he does not deserve to have 
nice possessions or to enjoy nice things. He will contend with others 
for a coveted position on the team. He will try to win an attractive 
girl (or she an attractive boy) even though there are many other con- 
tenders. He will not always defer to others, letting them step ahead in 
line, letting them inflict annoyances on him that he would not inflict 
on them, and so forth. This does not mean that one who is self- 
accepting is ungenerous. The more self-accepting and other-accepting 
he is, the more capable of generosity he is likely to be. ў 

Although it may seem anomalous, one symptom of self-rejection 1$ 
to be extremely generous toward others without making any claims 
for oneself. Extreme generosity may be a sign that a person so dis- 
trusts himself, feels so uncertain of his own worth, and has such 4 
fear of being rejected by others that he must constantly buy them 
off with kindness, bribe them with gifts, and placate them wit 


good deeds. f 
One of the ways some adolescents express a weak assurance © 
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their own worth is by tending, to a very large degree, to live according 
to the way they think others would have them live. We have touched 
on this in several earlier sections. An adolescent may live what might 
be called an “external life," always winning peace by conforming, 
always asking what others think, feel, wear, do, or say before he ven- 
tures to initiate any ideas or actions of his own. It is true, of course, 
that every person must do a great amount of conforming to what 
Society demands. But there is a limit to what is required. One mark of 
à self-accepting person is that, while respecting the wishes of others 
and responding to the demands of others as much as prudence re- 
quires, he has ideas of his own. He has convictions concerning his 
own right to think and feel and choose. He has a kind of internal 
authority that is not just an echo of what others say. 


Self-Acceptance, Spontaneity, and Joy in Living 


The self-accepting adolescent is better able than the self-rejecting one 
to get joy from life. Many reasons for this have already been given. 
On the one hand, he has more freedom to enjoy things for their own 
Sake. On the other hand, he is less driven to do things for devious 
reasons, . 

The self-accepting student will better be able, for example, to enjoy 
a course for what it offers if he is not constantly driven by the need 
to compete with others for a good grade or to be suspicious of the 
fairness of the instructor. The self-accepting person will still be bored 
by a dull course, and there may be subjects he heartily dislikes but 
has to take because they are required. He will be just as prudent as 
the next fellow in realizing the importance of doing good work at 
School whether he likes a course or not. But the freedom to choose 
some work that he likes and to enjoy it for its own sake will still 
be his, 

As a further example, the self-acceptin 


More enjoyment from his relationships wit : 
On a date he will wish, like anyone else, to £0 with a person who 


attracts him (and he will be pleased if this person is also admired by 
Others), but the more self-accepting he is, the less need he will have 
to prove his charm or his prowess by dating someone just to show 
Others how good he is. He will have less need to use others to wit 
Come doubts regarding his own worth. This is another way of saying 


adolescent is likely to get 
h his associates and friends. 
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that he can be more wholehearted in his relationships—free to give, 
free to take, and free to share. 

The self-accepting person is not only free to enjoy what he does but 
also free to avoid what he does not want to do. He will, of course, 
have to carry the chores and responsibilities of life like any other 
person, whether these are pleasant or not. But he is spared one burden 
that often lies heavy on the self-rejecting person, namely, the burden 
of having to go out of his way to curry favor with others or to win . 
applause from them or to assuage his own feelings of self-doubt and 
self-repudiation. 


Moral Aspects of Self-Acceptance 


The self-accepting adolescent is not a self-righteous person, nor is he 
one who deliberately goes out to excel all others in moral virtue, but 
there are strong moral undertones in his manner of life. In the present 
chapter and in several earlier chapters we have touched on the moral 
aspects of self-acceptance. 

An outstanding quality of the self-accepting person's approach to 
life is a kind of honesty. He is, as we say, "true to himself,” or at 
least as "true" as at the moment he can be. The more realistically he 
accepts himself as he is and for what he might be, the less need he 
has to pretend. There is honesty in his undertakings even though рег" 
haps he is not consciously striving to be honest. His honesty is, in а 
way, a by-product, not a shrewd endeavor to play the game in а 
virtuous way because honesty is the best policy and is likely to pay off. 

There are many other moral implications of self-acceptance. In 
Chapter Twelve, for example, there were references to a kind of moral 
integrity, or absence of integrity, that may appear in an adolescents 
sex conduct. The self-accepting adolescent is likely to be relatively 
honest in facing himself as one who has sexual urges. The more 
realistically he is able to accept himself, the more forthright he 15 
likely to be in his sex conduct. He is less likely than the self-rejecting 
person to use sex as a weapon against others, or as a means of CODE 
quest over them, or as a means of hurting others. He is less likely 
than a self-rejecting person to pretend to have high moral principles 
if it actually is fear of his impulses that determines his sex conduct. 

Moral aspects of the concept of self-acceptance and self-rejection 
have been discussed by Fromm (1947) and Murphy (1947), and by 
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Shumsky (1956) in a study of preadolescents. Murphy touches, for 
example, upon the way in which a person who is lacking in self-love 
(what we here have called self-acceptance) may find it necessary to 
be rigid in his moral judgments. The person who is insecure, uncer- 
tain of his own strength and his own right to assert his beliefs, has to 
draw upon an external authority to gain assurance of his worth. Such 
a person is likely also to feel a need to lean upon an external standard 
of right and wrong rather than upon his own convictions in judging 
what is good and bad and in judging what he should or should not do. 
As noted in an earlier chapter, there is evidence that, even at the 
preadolescent level, young people who are emotionally most secure 
within themselves are more mature in their moral judgments than 
youngsters of similar intelligence who are emotionally at odds with 
themselves. The self-accepting adolescent is likely to be less punitive 
and, in effect, more compassionate in his moral outlook than the one 
who is self-rejecting. а 

As has been implied in earlier chapters, the self-accepting person 
is likely to be more forthright than the self-rejecting person 1n facing 
those aspects of his nature that are often condemned by society. He 
faces the fact that he is by nature given to anger, that he has hostile 
impulses. This does not mean that he makes a business of being angry 
or of showing hostility. In a given situation he may or may not come 
forth with anger. The important thing is that he has a certain amount 
of freedom to allow himself to become angry, and to face himself BS 
an angry person, even when he has been foolishly angry, or even if 


he has been maliciously angry. | " 
In like manner, he is likely to be more forthright in recognizing 
himself as one who at times is troubled, anxious, uncertain, т je | 
plexed without always having to deceive himself or others ә е че 
ing at all times that he is serene, assured, and has everything under 
Perfect control | | 
r - tance is what it 

T i oral aspect of self-accep at 
he most important m p A cere 


implies with respect to the value, meaning, vin 
of life as a idm Although he may not at all have formulated it in 


Words or in thought, the self-accepting adolescent lives as Bonn life 
Were worth living. This does not mean that he takes a т s um 
of life's struggle, or assumes that this is the a of n m wen 
or beli is inevitable or that he along with a = 
pde oving toward perfection. It means 


kind is surely and steadfastly m 
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simply that he moves into life as fully and as freely as his endowment 
and circumstances will permit. He joins hands with the process of 
evolution, or the process of creation, call it what one will. In this he 
differs from the self-rejecting person, for one who rejects himself does 
not have this freedom to enter fully into life. In its extreme form, self- 
rejection is despair, and despair is a kind of living death. 


Attitude Toward Self-Acceptance 


The reader will observe that much of what has been said about 
self-acceptance has not been documented in each detail by references 
to rescarch studies, While there are many research studies bearing on 
what has been said above, the scientific evidence on the subject of 
self-acceptance is not as full or precise as the evidence relating to the 
more objective aspects of development. Some of the statements are 
statements of opinion rather than established fact. The reader may 
not agree with all of them, and there may be many things he would 
like to add. To be able freely and spontancously to question and to 
add to what has been said is a mark of self-acceptance. 

One concluding comment should be made in this section. When we 
speak of the self-accepting adolescent as having such and such charac- 
teristics, it does not mean that he has them to perfection or that the 
self-rejecting person lacks them completely. The concept of self- 
acceptance and self-rejection does not imply an all-or-none, com- 
pletely either-or approach to life. Self-acceptance denotes a predomi- 
nant trend or direction in a person's life rather than a state in which 
everything is rosy. An adolescent who is wholehearted in accepting 
some aspects of his life may be in doubt or difficulty with respect to 
others. The prevailing bent, however, is in the direction of self- 
acceptance. 

The more realistically the adolescent accepts himself the more he 
will be free to build upon the strengths he possesses, to face his weak- 
nesses and limitations, and to venture into the possibilities that lie 
before him. There still is much in his development that is uncompleted, 
yet his life has a quality of greatness, for each person is great to the 
degree that he draws upon his potentialities for growth. 
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